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INTRODUCTION 


The task of preparing this publication has progressed rather 
slowly, because it was necessary to do the work at such times as 
regular office duties permitted. The preparation of the illustrations 
and tabular matter has covered a period of nearly five years, and it 
is because of the early completion of some of the graphs that they 
have not in every case been brought down to date. An effort has 
been made, however, to include in the various tables the most 
recent data available, and the records of 1913 have been entered as 
far as possible. 

Were it not for the varying storm movement of the earth’s atmos- 
phere, the climate of any place would be determined largely by its 
distance from the equator, its elevation above sea level, and its sur- 
roundings, such as large bodies of water, level plains, and mountain 
ranges. In the middle latitudes, especially, the influence of storm 
movement is strong, and as a result endless changes in winds, clouds, 
rain and snow, heat and cold, etc., sweep the belt in which Chicago 
is situated, and cause variety in its weather conditions. 

The city is located in latitude 41°35’ North, somewhat less than 
half-way from the equator to the pole, on a crescent-shaped plain 
gradually rising from the level of Lake Michigan, whose altitude is 
about 581 feet above mean sea level. This plain at its highest point 
is considerably less than 100 feet above the surface of the lake, and 
its greatest width is approximately 15 miles in a northeast-southwest 
direction. The whole plain is bordered inland by a glacial moraine 
which rises in places to about 150 feet above the higher portions of 
the plain itself. This rim is far too low to exert any appreciable 
effect upon the climatic or weather conditions of the city, and forms 
no barrier to either cold-wave areas from the west or hot winds from 
the southwest and south. Such barrier, however, is but infrequently 
needed, as many times the waters of the lake serve to soften the 
rigors of the wintry storms or to moderate the intensity of the 
summer’s heat. 

Located as it is at the southwest corner of the lake, Chicago is 
justly proud of its climate. Asa consequence of the cool expanse of 
water in summer, the city often enjoys delightful and refreshing 
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breezes while the interior of the country away from the lake is swelter- 
ing in an air hot and still almost to the point of suffocation. The 
city is close to certain well-defined storm tracks, and the passage of 
these disturbances insures ample precipitation and interrupts the 
otherwise monotonous cycles of temperature and weather change. 
Chicago has been called the ‘Windy City,” and the ensuing pages 
will show that there is some reason for the sobriquet, although the 
wind movement here is not much greater than it is at other places in 
the Great Lakes region. Its changes in weather are often sudden and 
pronounced, but usually are of such a character as to have a stimulat- 
ing effect upon the average person of health; and it is not at all 
improbable that the great energy of its people, which has resulted 
in the rapid upbuilding of Chicago, is due largely to the peculiar 
nature of its climate. 

In the various topics in this bulletin, the features of climate and 
weather are treated together. By weather we mean the passing 
conditions from hour to hour, and from day to day, while by climate 
we mean the sum total, as it were, of weather for many years. Hann 
says in his Handbook of Climatology (translated by Ward, p. 1): 

By climate we mean the sum total of the meteorological phenomena 
that characterize the average condition of the atmosphere at any one place 
on the earth’s surface. That which we call weather is only one phase in the 
succession of phenomena whose complete cycle, occurring with greater or less 
uniformity each year, constitutes the climate of any locality. Climate is the 
sum total of the weather as usually experienced during a longer or shorter 
period of time at any given season. 


By the method of treating climate and weather together, the 
data can easily be grouped or correlated under principal topics; 
that is, all temperature data, whether displaying climatic features 
or weather conditions, will be gathered under one general head of 
temperature, and similarly those for rainfall and snowfall will be 
gathered under precipitation, etc. For purposes of study this 
method will be found more satisfactory than that in which an effort 
is made to separate the different phases of the subject into two 
divisions, and it will be equally useful for reference. It is often 
very difficult to decide just where the dividing line between climate 
and weather runs; and, as a matter of fact, a compilation may in 
many cases be used to demonstrate the qualities of both. 

In the chief divisions of this work, the order adopted is that of 
annual, seasonal, and monthly values, followed by the discussion of 
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daily conditions. It is recognized that the common custom in this 
respect has been reversed, but the arrangement makes possible the 
grouping of the daily values in great detail, so that the panorama 
of weather changes presented to the reader is unbroken, while at the 
same time the delineation of the various climatic features is as com- 
prehensive as would be the case in any other order. 

Temperature, precipitation, atmospheric moisture, cloudiness 
and sunshine, wind direction and velocity, and barometric pressure 
will be discussed in turn. The data on which these discussions are 
based are chiefly those of the official records, beginning with the 
establishment of the local Weather Office in October, 1870. A series 
of temperature and precipitation records prior to that time, obtained 
from observations made at certain points in Chicago or its vicinity, 
were available, and such have been used in the discussion of those 
subjects, in addition to the official data. The Weather Office has 
been moved from one location to another within the city on several 
occasions, and for various reasons, but chiefly in order to secure the 
best possible exposure for the wind instruments. Detailed references 
to these changes will be made at appropriate places in this bulletin. 

The authors desire to express their indebtedness to Professor 
Charles F. Marvin, Chief of the United States Weather Bureau, 
for his kindness in reading the manuscript of this bulletin, and 
for many valuable suggestions in connection with the several 
subjects. Much use was made of Professor Oliver L. Fassig’s work 
on the climate and weather of Baltimore (Maryland Weather Service, 
Vol. II), in determining the form and character of a great deal of the 
statistical data used in this volume. 

The authors desire also to thank the following members of the 
force of the Chicago Weather Bureau office for their generous assist- 
ance in the preparation of the statistical matter and in reading the 
proofs: Mr. E. H. Haines, Mr. A. R. Thorson, Mr. E. C. Band, Jr., 
Mr. A. G. J. Kautz, Mr. F. J. Thomas, Mr. Wilfred P. Day, Mr. 
L. A. Cambridge, and Mr. C. I. Dague. Especial acknowledgment 
is due Mr. Band, who drew most of the graphs and figures. 
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TEMPERATURE 


When we speak of the temperature of the air we mean the 
measure of its condition with respect to heat at any particular 
instant. If, however, we wish to extend the term so as to convey 
knowledge of general conditions covering many successive instants— 
a day, a month, a season, or a year—we must combine the measures 
of the individual cases into average or mean values. The average 
of the temperatures observed at each of the twenty-four hours of the 
day gives the most satisfactory mean temperature for that period, 
but, in the absence of an automatically recording instrument, it is 
not at all times practicable to make the computation in such manner. 
Instead, the average of certain temperature values, which by long 
comparison have been found to differ but slightly from the mean of 
all the hourly readings, is substituted. The most common method 
in the United States is to divide the sum of the highest (maximum) 
and the lowest (minimum) temperatures of the day by 2, and this 
has been the practice of the Weather Bureau from 1872 to the present 
time. Previous to 1872 the average of the temperatures observed 
at 7 A.M., 2 p.M., and 9 p.m. was taken as the daily mean. Results 
obtained by either method ordinarily differ from the mean of the 
twenty-four hourly readings by less than 3° throughout the year. 

In presenting temperature data for the various months, the 
terms mean maximum and mean minimum are in common use, and 
express the average of the daily maxima and minima, respectively. 
The mean temperature of any month is the average of its daily mean 
temperatures. We may obtain a close approximation of this by 
dividing the sum of the mean maximum and the mean minimum by | 
2, while the average of the mean temperatures of the twelve months 
of the year gives the mean temperature of that year. 

When a series of mean temperatures for any month is averaged, 
the result is the mean monthly temperature for that month for that 
period, and its deviation from the normal—that is, the mean of a 
very large number of months—depends upon the length of the record. 
Similarly, the mean temperature of a series of years may be averaged, 
producing the mean annual temperature for that period, and if the 
period be sufficiently long, the mean value is the normal temperature 
of the year. 
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It is obvious that these various means, daily, monthly, and 
annual, must change slightly from year to year as long as there is not 
a sufficient record to smooth out the effects of abnormal conditions, 
and consequently they cannot be used to advantage in making com- 
parisons. For this reason, mean values for certain periods are 
arbitrarily assumed or adopted as normals, and comparisons are 
referred to them rather than to the changing means. This dis- 
tinction should be clearly borne in mind, as the terms mean and normal 
are sometimes confused. In this work, the word normal in the sub- 
sequent pages will designate the adopted normal, as the period of 
record is for most elements too short to produce mean values not liable 
to some change by succeeding observations. 

Previous to the commencement of the observations of the 
Weather Bureau in Chicago in 1870, temperature readings as far 
back as 1830 were made at Fort Dearborn, the University, and at 
other places in the city, but prior to 1859 these observations were ° 
far from continuous. Since 1859 there has been no break in the 
series. During the periods of broken temperature records at Chicago, 
readings were made at various places in northern Illinois, mostly in 
co-operation with the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D.C. 
In 1898, the late Professor Henry A. Hazen, in preparing his bulletin 
on the climate of Chicago, gathered up these old records and supplied 
for the city temperature readings for the years in which local observa- 
tions were unavailable, by interpolating the data from the records 
made outside the city, but in near-by locations. The temperature 
data appearing in this book for the period prior to 1871 are taken 
from Hazen’s Climate of Chicago. They are not official, and the man- 
ner of exposing the thermometers, and their environment, doubtless 
differed considerably from that of the present day. No definite infor- 
mation is at hand on the subject, so that we can take the readings 

‘merely for what they are worth. The thermometers of the Weather 
Office from its establishment until the removal to the Chicago 
Opera House Building, January 1, 1887, were exposed in a latticed 
shelter outside the office windows; but since the latter date the shelter 
has been located on the roof, the object being to place the thermom- 
eters in such a position as to protect them from sunshine or other 
direct radiated heat, and yet furnish the advantage of free air circu- 
lation. Apparent discrepancies in the unofficial records will later 
be pointed out, and examples given to show how much depends upon 
the location of the thermometer, and how the readings of instru- 
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ments, even in shelters not far apart, may differ appreciably. Be- 
cause of these facts, the temperature data in this bulletin, and the 
discussion relative thereto, are confined chiefly to the period of offi- 
cial record, and a similar treatment is given the precipitation data 
which follow the subject of temperature. All entries relative to 
temperature are in the Fahrenheit scale. 


MEAN TEMPERATURE, ANNUAL, SEASONAL, AND MONTHLY 


Fig. 1 shows graphically the mean temperature of each year from 
1830 to 1910, inclusive. The mean of all these years is 47°7, while 
the adopted normal, based upon the Weather Bureau records from 
1873 to 1905, inclusive, is 48°5, and the mean of the official period 
from 1871 to 1910 is 48°8. Table I presents the mean monthly and 
annual temperatures from 1830 to 1913, inclusive, and the means of 
these values by decades, as well as similar data for the different 
seasons. The monthly and annual adopted normals, 1873 to 1905, 
are shown at the top of the table. A month, year, or season having 
the normal temperature is, however, the exception rather than the 
rule, and it is interesting to note the departure (excess above or 
deficiency below) of temperature from the normal values for the vari- 
ous periods. These departures are presented graphically in Plate I. 

Reliable temperature records kept in Europe at various places 
for more than a hundred years show that there has been no perma- 
nent change during that time, and meteorologists are generally agreed 
that no appreciable permanent change has occurred there during 
even the entire period of written and legendary history. Yet, were 
the data in Table I strictly comparable, we should be forced to the 
conclusion that the years are gradually becoming warmer, with but 
slight and temporary reversions to lower temperature. The mass 
of evidence from many other localities of long record is, however, 
against such a conclusion, and we must seek the explanation of the 
increasing means in changing conditions which might affect the 
readings of the thermometers used in securing the data. Granting 
that the observations of the unofficial period were made with the 
utmost accuracy, and that the interpolations are absolutely correct, 
and that the instruments used were all of the same standard, the 
question resolves itself into one of the nature of the locations of the 
thermometers and the influence of their environment upon the read- 
ings. Repeated experiments have’ demonstrated that the mean 
temperature in a large city is higher than that of the surrounding 
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country, provided the topography is fairly uniform. This is largely 
because of the lower night temperatures in the country, due to freer 
radiation of heat as compared with the city, where radiation is 
retarded by smoke and otherwise influenced by the character of 
pavements and buildings. These city conditions change gradually, 
of course, with the growth of the place and as it passes through the 
village stage to that of a large city, and ultimately becomes a great 
metropolis, the temperatures in the central portion are held up higher 
and higher each year of growth, so that the readings of a thermometer 
kept in the same position throughout the whole time would indicate 
a climatic change to warmer, while one similarly placed in the open 
country would maintain a fairly even record throughout the years. 

Moreover, the locations of the Chicago thermometers were fre- 
quently changed, and, as will be pointed out later in more detail, the 
position of the instrument with respect to surface inequality, height 
above the ground, protection from direct radiated heat, and air 
movement, affects its action to a greater or lesser extent, and pro- 
duces different results in thermometers separated by comparatively 
short distances. 

The mean annual temperatures, even during the period of official 
readings, have doubtless been influenced in a large measure by 
changes in the exposure of the instruments, and a comparison of the 
mean temperatures at the four different locations in the city where the 
Weather Bureau has successively maintained its office should prove 
interesting, and bear out the statement of the previous paragraph. 
These data (Table IJ, Fig. 2) are not synchronous, nor do they even 
partially overlap, and as a result no exact allowance can be made 
for change of location, but the evidence regarding the general effect 
of such changes is plain. According to the actual means the temper- 
ature during the three years at the Chicago Opera House Building 
was lower by 2°6 than it was during the six years at the Federal 
Building, while the means at the Major Block and at the Auditorium 
Tower lie between these extremes. Owing to several remarkably 
warm, and but few cold Februaries, the mean of that month at the 
Major Block is higher than that of any of the other locations; but, 
as a rule, the means are highest at the Federal Building. The length 
of record at the latter, however, is entirely too brief for the determina- 
tion of normals for that location, and this is also the case at the 
Chicago Opera House Building. The very short period of record 
at this place will account for some of the apparent discrepancies in the 
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means, such as the high average for December, as when the number 
of factors entering into the mean is small, accidental abnormalities 
control the resulting value to a large extent. 


TABLE II 


Monrsiy anp ANNUAL MEAN TEMPERATURES, Four DirreRENT ExPOosURES 


Location Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April May | gone 
Major Block....| 24.3 | 28.8 | 35.5 | 46.2 | 56.9 | 65.8 72.2 | 71.4 64.6 | 53.8 | 39.6 | 30.4 49.1 


July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 


Chicago Opera | 
Houser ese sves. 22.8 | 22.8 | 33.5 | 47.3 | 56.6 | 65.6 | 72.8 | 69.5 | 61.6 | 48.6 | 38.8 | 33.2 47.8 
Auditorium | 
Towers. 45.05 23.1 | 23.2 | 34.4 | 46.2 | 56.7 | 66.8 | 72.3 | 70.7 | 64.8 | 53.6 | 38.6 | 27.6 48.2 
Federal Building] 28.7 | 27.6 | 39.6 | 47.1 | 55.9 | 67.5 | 73.1 | 73.2 | 67.0 | 53.9 | 41.9 29.4 50.4 
| | | | 


Table II contains the average monthly and annual temperatures at Chicago for four different exposures, 
not synchronous, located as follows: Major Block, June 8, 1873, to December 31, 1886; Chicago Opera House 
Building, January 1, 1887, to January 31, 1890; Auditorium, February 1, 1890, to June 30, 1905; Federal Building, 
July 1, 1905, to 1912. 

Elevation of thermometers above street as follows: Major Block, 70 feet; Chicago Opera House 
Building, 146 feet; Auditorium, 241 feet; Federal Building, 140 feet. 

Thermometers in each case exposed in lattice-work shelter on the roof of the building, except at the 
Major Block where the shelter was outside an office window on the north side. For graphic comparison see Fig. 2. 


Fic. 2.—Average monthly temperature; four exposures. 


First column of each set, Major Block; second, Chicago Opera House Building; third, Auditorium 
Tower; fourth, Federal Building, 


Previous to 1905, upon the removal of Weather Bureau offices 
from one location to another, it was not customary to make synchro- 
nous comparative observations between the instruments at the old and 
the new quarters. Following the removal from the Auditorium Tower 
to the Federal Building on July 1, 1905, however, comparative readings 
were made for a period of six months at both old and new locations, 
and they afford an interesting study of relative conditions. During 
this time the mean temperatures averaged 1°7 higher at the Federal 
Building than at the Auditorium. The daily maximum and mini- 
mum temperatures for August and December, 1905, respectively, are 
shown graphically in Fig. 3, the Federal Building values averaging 
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1°7 higher in August, and 1°8 higher in December. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the difference in location alone is responsible 
for the temperature at the Federal Building averaging 1°7 higher than 
is the case at the Auditorium, and applying this difference to the 
annual mean at the former, as shown in Table II, the value would 
be reduced to 48°7, thus indicating the true mean for the 53 years 
at the Federal Building on the basis of the Auditorium record of the 
previous 15 years, 48°2. In other words, if the record had been con- 
tinued without change of location after July 1, 1905, the mean 
temperature for the period of 53 years ending with December, 1910, 


L 5 10 5 20 2 


Minima 


December, 
1905 
F. 26.0° 
Acmeae eo 


Fig. 3.—Maximum and minimum temperatures. 


Auditorium ‘---------- 
Federal Building 


would have been about 48°7 instead of 50°4 as obtained at the 
Federal Building; and the difference is caused by the change of loca- 
tion of the thermometers, the present one being three blocks farther 
from the lake, and in the midst of the loop or business district, where 
the instruments are more affected by the heat of great buildings and 
other city conditions. Then, too, the corrected mean of 48°7 for 
the Federal Building is 0°4 lower than the 14-year mean at the 
Major Block, 49°1, instead of 1°3 higher, as shown by the available 
records. The periods of observation at both Major Block and 
Auditorium are sufficiently long to establish fairly accurate mean 
temperatures for their respective localities, and while they are sepa- 
rated by an interval of four years, we should expect the mean at the 
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former to be the higher, and this is found to be the case, the values 
being 49°1 and 48°2, respectively... The Major Block is well within 
the loop district, and even farther from the lake than is the Federal 
Building. As a consequence, its location favored a higher tempera- 
ture than that at the Auditorium, and one slightly higher than that 
at the Federal Building; while the fact that the thermometers were 
exposed in a window shelter at the Major Block would in itself be 
responsible for slightly higher temperatures than at the other locations, 
where roof shelters were used. The activities were not as intense in 
the business section from 1873 to 1887 as in later years, and therefore 
heat from the buildings could not have affected the situation quite 
as much as is the case at present at the Federal Building. The period 
of observations at the Chicago Opera House Building was only three 
years—entirely too short to give a reliable mean, and the value of 
47°8, the lowest of any of the locations, may be misleading unless 
this fact is considered. The location, in fact, would favor a higher 
temperature than that at the Auditorium, but the average was 0°4 
lower, and is due rather to actually colder weather during the period 
in which these readings were made. A number of the months during 
1887 and 1888 were exceptionally cold, the low temperatures of 
which served to lower considerably the mean temperature, not only 
of the years themselves, but also of the mean for the three-year 
period. 

The foregoing paragraphs illustrate the influence of location and 
exposure upon mean temperature at points several blocks apart, 
but differences are often caused by the surroundings of the observa- 
tion point within quite small limits, and are due to irregularity of 
surface, character of street pavings, height and facings of buildings, 
and many other features peculiar to the particular area under con- 
sideration; and, in addition, to the varying conditions of cloudiness, 
sunshine, and air movement. 

In 1909 the Weather Bureau established for the benefit of the 
public in Chicago a set of instruments in a specially constructed 
shelter, or kiosk, at the southwest corner of Adams and Dearborn 
streets, under the walls of the Federal Building, on the roof of 
which, 140 feet above, are exposed the official thermometers. A 
series of readings, taken during the months following in that year, 
to determine the difference between the kiosk and the official instru- 
ments, furnishes interesting confirmation of the statements above. 
The observations indicate daytime temperatures (maxima), whose 
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variation from the readings of the station instruments depends 
closely upon cloudiness and sunshine, and night time temperatures 
(minima) of nearly constant difference. Throughout the period 
the daytime temperatures averaged at the kiosk on clear days 3°7 
higher than the station instruments on the roof near by; while on 
cloudy days the excess was but 1°93. Some portion of these differ- 
ences, probably somewhat less than 1°, may be directly attributed 
to the difference in elevation between the kiosk and the roof shelter, 
and would reduce the excess due to other causes on cloudy days to 
practically nothing, and point to the conclusion that the environ- 
ment of the kiosk—the pavements, the building walls as artificial 
barriers to air movement—together with the heating by insolation of 
the iron structure of the kiosk itself, is directly responsible for the 
pronounced differences in temperature on days of sunshine. It was 
noted, however, that the temperatures did not begin to rise in the 
morning at the kiosk as early as in the shelter on the roof, as on 
account of the high buildings the direct rays of the sun did not reach 
the street until some time later; while on account of shading soon 
after the middle of the day, the fall began sooner than on the roof, 
and was rather more gradual. Occasionally, also, when the official 
maximum was delayed until very late in the afternoon, the kiosk 
maximum, even on a day of bright sunshine, did not, on account of 
this shading at street level, rise as high as that on the roof. 

The night temperatures showed an average excess at the kiosk 
of 0°9 and 1°1 for clear and cloudy weather, respectively, indicating 
a greater loss of heat at the street location when conditions for 
radiation were good. It will be noticed that the excess is practically 
constant in cloudy weather for both day and night, the cloud blanket 
above preventing excessive heating at the kiosk during the day, 
and equalizing the conditions of radiation at night. 

Differences such as those described may be noted in many por- 
tions of the city, and in some locations are even more pronounced, 
especially in so far as night radiation is concerned. ‘Thermometers 
exposed in the more sparsely built sections of the city, or in many of 
the suburban districts, show often much lower temperatures on quiet, 
clear nights than do the official instruments in the loop, influenced 
as are the latter by overhanging city smoke and the immense struc- 
tures near by. This difference has been noted in special cases to be 
as much as 14°, and explains why at certain times the Weather 
Bureau thermometers in the city are well above the freezing point, 
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while ice and frozen surfaces are general in the outlying sections. It 
will be apparent from this that the official record must be regarded 
simply as a statement of the temperature conditions at the point of 
exposure of the instrument; and the person interested in any par- 
ticular locality of the city must establish, if only roughly, his own 
“table of differences”’ if he wishes to use the local forecasts and tem- 
perature data intelligently. 

While the best exposure for a thermometer is in a latticed shelter 
on the roof of a building or over sod, a satisfactory location may often 
be found under a veranda with a north exposure, the position being 
such that the direct rays of the sun are kept from the instrument. 
Should the sun shine upon the thermometer, the reading will be in 
excess of the air temperature at that point, the difference depend- 
ing on the character and proximity of radiating surfaces similarly 
exposed. It would, however, indicate approximately the degree of 
heat experienced by a person exposed to the sun’s rays at that loca- 
tion. Radiating surfaces of dark color influence the readings to a 
much greater extent than those of lighter shades. During cloudy 
weather the character of the exposure is not of the importance shown 
above, but the clearer the atmosphere the greater is the difference 
between the readings of a thermometer under shelter and one in the 
open. During the two warm days of September 2 and 7, 1913, 
at Chicago, when the official maximum readings were 97°1 and 92°7 
a thermometer exposed near by in the sun registered 112°8 and 110°2, 
- respectively, the difference being as much as 17°5 on the 7th, a 
Sunday when the atmosphere was clear with the exception of a few 
fleecy upper clouds. On week days, when there is more smoke in the 
atmosphere, the differences between sun and shade temperatures 
are not often great, while on clear, dry days, especially in the 
suburbs away from the smoke of the city, it is probable that 
the differences will range sometimes from 20° to 30°. Greely in 
his American Weather cites an instance in the Arctic of snow 
melting on a dark surface when the temperature of the air was 
18° below zero. 

In view of the various cases of differences described above, it 
will readily be understood why we are loath to use unqualifiedly for 
purposes of comparison the old records of temperature made prior 
to 1871, and it is for the reasons outlined that very little attention 
will be given them in this bulletin; while in the detailed statements 
concerning the official records, the reader should bear in mind the 
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various locations of the Weather Bureau office, and the length of time 
it remained at each place. 

Fig. 2 will serve to show the monthly march of temperature, 
from the minimum in winter to the maximum in summer. The 
variations, of course, are not all of the same amount. Based upon 
the normals, as derived from the record of 1873-1905 (see Table 1), 


the average changes from month to month are given in Auxiliary 


Table A. 
AUXILIARY TABLE A 


January to FEPrUAry:. 2.1 s/o 2sa6.cccalouice ve + 197 Ushi “AURURL er tare copcostecteretoetoretetetreeiieetees — 1°92 
Hlobeuary to Marol..,..¢ aaarenc ances « ocnncs + 9°0 August to September................0000% — 6°6 
EST Op tat Be get Ba +1195 September to October.........00cesese00- —11°4 
PADI tan Ml ev; Set ae tra, exter, Gases, See +10°6 October to November.............00e000s —14°0 
[OER OG fi tot a nS IN RO ee Page + 9°8 November to December...............-.-- — 9°9 
UNE MOR one rar eet iersiors ae oat eit: + 6°1 December to January.............00..0005 — 5°6 
A SHUSTY: GO uly eee snes ea ck oma acces +48°7 Duly tO ANUALY i <r cisierclalstasiins arm eaicies —48°7 


DEPARTURE FROM NORMAL TEMPERATURE, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL 


There are two ways in common use of showing the abnormal 
features of a month or year: one is to use the difference between the 
mean temperature of the period and the normal temperature, the 
other is to carry the algebraic sum of the daily departures throughout 
the period, the final value representing the departure for the month 
or year. These are called accumulated departures, and possess the 
quality of being more vivid, or easier to understand. To say that a 
year has exceeded the normal by 33° does not at first strike the 
average person as much out of the ordinary; but to say that during 
the year 1,262° of heat more than usual were experienced attracts 
the attention at once as exceptional. 

In Table III are given the accumulated monthly departures for 
each month, and the accumulated annual departures for each year 
of the official record. The highest and lowest departures are printed 
in heavy type, and indicate the warmest and coldest months and 
years, respectively. A study of this table and of the one following 
(Table IV), which give the departures accumulated through the 
months of each year reaching finally the annual value in December, 
should serve to illustrate further the character of the monthly and 
annual temperatures as shown in Table I, Fig. 1, and Plate I. The 
mean values at the bottom of the table prove, as might naturally be 
expected, that the most variable of the months are those of the winter 
season, and that the summer departures are scarcely more than one- 
third in amount as compared with those of the cold period. The 
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decrease and increase in the amount of departure are fairly uniform 
throughout the year with the exception of May, which shows 


TABLE III 
MontTHLty AND ANNUAL DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL TEMPERATURE, EXPRESSED IN DEGREES, 
1871-1913 

Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 

Normal 
seats 734 | 711 | 1066 | 1376 | 1753 | 1990 | 2243 | 2208 | 1939 | 1650 | 1175 | 909 | 17754 
Colgan 
| 
| } 

USTs terres +211 |+176 |+207 |+144 |+ 37 |+ 36 |— 12 |+ 16 |—123 |—115 |—168 |—267 | + 142 
TS72h Nackcne — 28 |— 3 |—198 |+ 42 |— 9 /+ 90 |— 12 |4+ 6 |— 30 |— 93 |—229 |—338 — 802 
AST Siemecee —127 |— 50 |— 64 |— 91 |—137 |+ 59 |—111 |— 2 |— 60 |—110 |—151 |+ 84 — 760 
TED goods +138 |+144 |-+ 66 |—200 |+ 49 |+121 |4 75 |+ 52 |4 75 |4+ 14 |+ 36 |+109 | + 679 
U875 cere —233 |—297 |—108 |— 77 |— 59 |—102 |—115 |— 97 |—111 |—161 |— 78 |+207 | —1231 
13 (Garena +276 |+184 |— 14 |+ 47 |+ 92 |+ 48 /4+ 56 |4 85 |— 82 |—120 |— 14 |—308 + 278 
LS iicteercss — 48 |+332 |—169 |+ 19 |+ 19 |+ 20 |+ 38 |+ 19 |+ 63 |+ 72 |4+ 28 |4+436 | + 829 
USTS seems +252 |+312 |+333 |+193 |— 39 |— 30. |+ 92 |+ 91 |+ 46 |— 11 |4142 |—170 | +1211 
137 Ose ee — 75 |+ 44 |+191 |+ 41 |+ 40 |— 58 |+101 |+ 34 |—104 |+235 |+101 |4+ 55 | + 605 
1880 cache: +501 |+265 |+122 |+102 |+259 |+-129 |4+ 27 |+ 47 |— 53 |— 56 |—229 |—163 | + 951 
188) eae a —132 |— — 61 |—123 |4+142 |— 94 |+ 34 |+127 |+152 |+ 88 |+ 25 |+262 + 411 
L882 taro +154 |-+382 [+159 |+ 8 |—156 |— 69 |—114 1 /+ 9 |+149 |+100 |— 83 + 540 
NSBR epee —227 |— 79 |— 71 |+ 30 |—110 |— 57 |— 52 |—103 |—123 |— 33 |+ 88 |+ 52 — 685 
1884....... —151 |+ 72 |— 6|— 45 |— 9 |— 64 |/—120 |— 87 |+122 |+ 98 |4+ 50 |4+ 19 | — 121 
be eect S150 |=—224 |= 95 Ie 7 |—100) |= 304-022 |— 99) |e |— 010 7 eae 
1886. ...... — 40 |+136 |+ 83 |+116 |+ 17 |= 0O |— 15 |+ 48 |4+ 40 |4111 |— 23 |—124 | + 344 
SS reaeeae —226 |+ 14 |— 69 |+ 84 |+102 |+ 28 |+ 96 |— 83 |— 69 185 81 81 470 
IS885 cere. —274 |— 86 |—140 |+ 17 |—111 |+ 27 |+ 7 |— 62 |—145 |—118 |+ 72 |+ 90 — 723 
1889) cas +164 |—165 |+128 |+ 32 |+ 9 |—122 |— 58 |— 19 |— 58 |—120 |— 19 |+347 | + 119 
1890) 28h 4293 |+198 |—154 |— 11 |— 99 |+116 |— 9 |—114 |—126 |— 58 |+ 83 |4 36] + 85 
ee Sea cae +202 |+ 94 |—113 |+ 35 |— 95 |— 19 |—169 |— 68 |+129 |— 19 |—167 |+186 — 4 
1892s) reas —129 |+136 |—104 ;— 55 |—126 |— 58 |— 24 |— 13 |— 20 |+ 11 |—134 |—182 — 698 
Bee conve —364 |—108 |— 37 |— 47 |—128 |+ 47 |+ 44 |— 30 |— 19 |— 19 |— 98 |—125 — 884 
18945 oso +119 |— 68 |+215 |+ 33 |— 11 |+153 |+ 30 |— 12 |+ 44 |— 42 |—146 |+ 93 | + 408 
18955225135. —191 |—236 |— 82 7 |+ 80 |4+110 |— 68 |+ 388 |4+121 |—217 |— 80 |+ 6 — 512 
1896 oc: +103 |+ 30 |— 97 |+226 |+275 |+ 20 |— 2 |+ 48 |—123 |—117 |— 22 |4116 | + 457 
USOT eer — 54 |+ 88 |+ 9 |j4+ 4 |— 48 |— 39 |4 57 |— 70 |+148 |+158 |— 15 |—132 + 101 
1898). ..36 65 +153 |+ 61 |+184 |— 45 |— 12 |+ 72 |+ 31 |4 10 |+ 91 |— 77 |— 62 |—155 251 
1899) satsree — 27 |—211 |—145 |4+-124 |4+ 78 |+107 |— 7 |+ 70 |— 59 |4150 |+173 |— 62 | + 191 
19005 F226, +150 |—134 |—173 |+ 26 |+ 48 |— 65 |— 20 |+159 |+ 28 |+258 |— 25 |+ 25 | + 277 
190M Sic «cram + 72 |—236 |— 9 |— 23 |— 76 |+ 83 |+152 |+ 13 |— 11 + 62-|— 46 |—164 — 183 
1902) verteis + 47 |—129 |+130 |+ 18 |4+ 74 |— 62 |+ 5 /— 90 |—112 |+ 62 |+234 |— 88 | + 89 
1003 ee emer + 10 |— 11 |4+177 |+ 41 |+ 98 |—153 |— 8 |— 89 |— 8 |+ 16 |— 81 |—287 — 295 
1904). coeercks —182 |—242 |+ 26 |—157 |+ 21 |— 60 |— 49 |— 88 |— 5 |+ 5 |4111 |— 88] — 698 
1905s cece —174 |—248 |+151 |— 13 |— 1 |— 38 |— 37 |+ 87 |4 89 |4+ 2 |+ 40 |+ 78 — 64 
L906 Saerer +276 |+ 61 |—126 |+140 |+ 99 /+ 45 |— 24 |+134 |+166 |— 13 |4+ 77 |+105 + 940 
190 fierce +129 |+ 30 |+255 |—182 |—155 |— 7 |4 27 |— 2 |— — 21 |+ 56 |4+107 | + 235 
19085 soeice +152 |+ 33 |+195 |+ 87 |+ 66 |+ 64 |+ 59 |+ 67 |+179 |+ 62 |+125 |+ 60 | +1149 
L900 Rees ce +160 |+196 |+ 46 |— 24 |— 19 |+ 7 |— 3 |4114 |— 18 |— 83 |+279 |—237 | + 418 
1910 ohn + 62 |— 20 |+440 |+159 |— 98 |+ 57 |+113 |+ 65 |+ 19 |+167 |— 96 |— 96 | + 772 
191. See +168 |+194 |+152 |+ 7 |+291 /+183 |+114 |+ 18 |+ 70 |+ 1 |—109 |+173 | +1262 
QL a a cies —368 |—113 |—174 |+ 91 |+100 |— 10 |+ 16 |— 5 |4 95 |4 77 |4107 |+127 | — 57 
re scm +176 |— 14 |+ 24 |+ 86 |+ 34 |+125 |+ 79 |4+ 97 |+ 24 |— 1 |+238 |4252 | +1120 
Means..... +160 |+140 |=129 |= 70 |= 85 |= 67 |= 54 |= 60 |= 74 |= 87 |+ 97 |+143 == 522 


Table III contains the monthly departures from normal temperature, expressed in degrees. Plus sign (++) 
indicates excess of temperature, above normal; minus sign (—) indicates deficiency of temperature, below normal. 
The extremes are shown by bold-faced type. The normal heat of each period is the sum of its daily normal 
temperatures (p. 33). 

* Not included in means, 


abnormal qualities greater than either April or June. This condi- 
tion is due to proximity to the lake, whose influence is at its greatest 
in May, as will be brought out later, and causes changes of a wider 
range than during either the preceding or the following month. 
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The warmest years are easily 1911 and 1878, with accumulated 
departures of +1,262° and +1,211°, respectively, the mean tempera- 
tures being 52°0 and 51°99. In 1911 each month except November 
was above normal on the average, while in 1878 only eight months 
averaged above normal, although of the remaining four, three had but 
a slight deficiency. By far the coldest year is 1875, with an accu- 
mulated deficiency in temperature of 1,231°, and every month except 
December was below normal. The mean temperature of that year, 
45°1, compared with the mean of 1911, 52°0, gives an absolute range 
in annual mean temperature of 6°99. The years 1875 and 1878, 
however, are more strictly comparable, as the observations in both 
cases were made at the same location, the Major Block, and the 
difference between these two years is 6°8. In fact, if the correction 
of 1°7 were applied to the Federal Building record of 1911, as might 
properly be done, the average of that year would be reduced to 50°3. 

The average temperatures of the months having the greatest 
departures, together with the ranges, are as appear in Auxiliary 
Table B. Here again the great variability of the winter months is 


AUXILIARY TABLE B 


WARMEST Coupust RANGE 
Monto 

Year Degrees Year Degrees Degrees 
DAMUBLY a, = Dok Selves <u /one 1880 39.8 1912 11.9 27.9 
IWebrHArys me Nac co cate acer 1882 39.0 1875 14.6 24.4 
Mardi Soon acccadton tee = 1910 48.6 1872 28.0 20.6 
Aprile So cena esicnen e's 1896 53.4 1874 38.8 14.6 
ES ee es ete aioe 1911 65.9 1882 51.4 14.5 
TENG oo ie Aivia no ine a siete wr 1911 72.4 1903 61.2 11.2 
Wy sereeee ceioncemaks ae 1901 77.4 1891 67.0 10.4 
PAMEUB Gia tee eerie s Bee esl 1900 76.3 1890 67.6 8.7 
Saptemberseee seas oe 1908 70.6 1888 59.8 10.8 
Ontoberaenc <a eet eaten a 1900 61.4 189 46.2 15.2 
Noyembereecesncecceseees 1909 48.5 *1872 31.6 16.9 
Docomber sented heen es 3 1877 43.4 1872 18.4 25.0 


*Also November, 1880. 


brought out, January having the greatest absolute monthly range, 
27°9, with December and February following. The gradual change 
to smaller variability in summer is plainly evident here, as it is in the 
averages at the bottom of Table III, the absolute monthly range 
in August being only 8°7. It is also interesting to note that the 
fluctuations experienced in May are almost as great as those of the 
preceding month of April. 

Table IV brings out more vividly than is possible in Table IIT 
prolonged periods of excess or deficiency in temperature, as slight 
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reversions in periods of heat or cold are often lost in the accumulations 
through the entire year. In a study of this table it should be remem- 
bered that the accumulations for December are the accumulations 
for the year also, and the data appearing in the last column are 


TABLE IV 
Yerarty AccuMULATED Departures BY Montus rromM NorMAL TEMPERATURES, EXPRESSED IN DEGREES, 
1871-1913 

Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Normal accu- 

mulated 734 | 1445 | 2511 | 3887 | 5640 | 7630 | 9873 | 12081 | 14020 | 15670 | 16845 | 17754 
heat.....<. 
LST ecametes +211 |+387 |+594 |+ 738 |+ 775 |+ 811 |+ 799 |+ 815 |+ 692 |+ 577 |+ 409 |+ 142 
TS72- 2 Shyves — 28 |— 31 |—229 |— 187 |— 196 |— 106 |— 118 |— 112 |— 142 |— 235 |— 464 |— 802 
L873 aecntanee —127 |—177 |—241 |— 332 |— 469 |— 410 |— 521 |— 523 |— 583 |— 693 |— 844 |— 760 
1874 Cee tare +138 |+282 |+348 |+ 148 |+ 197 |+ 318 |+ 393 |+ 445 |+ 520 |+ 534 |+ 570 |+ 679 
ASTD sete ren —233 |—530 |—638 |— 715 |— 774 |— 876 |— 991 |—1088 |—1199 |—1360 |—1438 |—1231 
SHG CS ao aon +276 |+460 |+446 |+ 493 |+ 585 |+ 633 |+ 689 |+ 774 |+ 692 |+ 572 |+ 586 |+ 278 
NVI oe aoe — 48 |4284 |+115 |+ 134 |4+ 153 |+ 173 |+ 211 230 |+ 293 |+ 365 |+ 393 |+ 829 
LBVSie toes +252 |+564 |+897 |+1090 |+1051 |+1021 |+1113 |+1204 |+1250 /+1239 |+1381 |+1211 
yee socoe — 75 |— 31 |+160 |+ 201 |+ 241 |+ 183 /+ 285 |+ 318 |+ 214 |+ 449 |+ 550 |+ 605 
1880s +501 /+766 |+888 |+ 990 |+1249 |+1378 |+1405 |+1452 +1399 +1343 [+1114 |+ 951 
1SSierrerce —132 |—141 |—202 |— 325 |— 183 |— 277 |— 243 |— 116 36 |+ 124 |+ 149 |+ 411 
1882) ress. +154 |+536 |+695 |+ 703 |+ 547 |-+ 478 |+ 364 |+ 365 |+ 374 |+ 523 |4 623 |+ 540 
LSSS here —227 |—306 |—377 |— 347 |— 457 |— 514 |— 566 |— 669 |— 792 |— 825 |— 737 |— 685 
1884. ecayctere —151 |— 79 |— 85 |— 130 |— 139 |— 203 |— 323 |— 410 |— 288 |— 190 |— 140 |— 121 
T885 Sees —151 |—375 |—470 |— 463 |— 563 |+ 594 |— 572 |— 661 |— 668 |— 718 |— 616 |— 539 
18865 eet — 40 |+ 96 |+179 |+ 295 |+ 312 |+ 312 |+ 297 |+ 340 |+ 380 |+ 491 |+ 468 |+ 344 
1887 incase —226 |—212 |—281 |— 197 |— 95 |— 67 |+ 29 |— 54 |— 123 |— 308 |— 389 |— 470 
US8S rece —274 |—360 |—500 |— 483 |— 594 |— 567 |— 560 |— 622 |— 767 |— 885 |— 813 |— 723 
1889 Roe +164 |— 1 |+127 |+ 159 |+ 168 |+ 46 |— 12 /— 381 /— 89 |— 209 |— 228 |+ 119 
1890 SaGe re cts +223 |+421 |+267 |+ 256 |+ 157 |+ 273 |+ 264 |+ 150 |+ 24 |— 34 |4+ 49/4 85 
189L ates +202 |+296 |+183 |+ 218 |+ 123 |+ 104 |— 65 |— 133 |— 4 /— .23/— 190 |— 4 
IRA Aros —129 7 |— 97 |— 152 |— 278 |— 336 |— 360 |— 373 |— 393 |— 382 |— 516 |— 698 
1803's. mets —364 |—472 |—509 |— 556 |— 684 |— 637 |— 593 |— 623 |— 642 |— 661 |— 759 |— 884 
1804 scaceker +119 |+ 51 |+266 |+ 299 |+ 288 |+ 441 |+ 471 |/+ 459 |+ 503 |+ 461 |/4+ 315 |+ 408 
1895 ence. —191 |—427 |—509 |— 502 |— 422 |— 312 |— 380 |— 342 |— 221 |— 438 |— 518 |— 512 
SOB Gee ttie +103 |+133 |+ 36 |+ 262 |+ 537 |+ 557 |+ 555 |+ 603 |+ 480 |+ 363 |+ 341 |+ 457 
1807 cca = + 34 |+ 43 |+ 47/— 1|— 40 /+ 17 /— 58 |4+ 90 |4 248 |4 233 |+ 101 
1898 recrece +153 |+214 |+398 |+ 353 |+ 341 |+ 413 |+ 444 |+ 454 |+ 545 |+ 468 |+ 406 |+ 251 
1899 Ne scere.e — 27 |—238 |—383 |— 259 |— 181 |— 74 |— 81 |— 11/— 70/4 80 |4 253 |+ 191 
1900S ics +150 |+ 16 |—157 |— 1381 |— 83 |— 148 |— 168 |— 9 |4+ 19 |+ 277 |+ 252 |+ 277 
TOON cates 72 |—164 |—173 |— 196 |— 272 |— 189 |— 387 |— 24 |— 35 |4+ 27 |— 19 |— 183 
19025 arse oe + 47 |— 82 |+ 48 |+ 66 |+ 140 |+ 78 |+ 88 /— 7 /|— 119 |— 57 |4+-177 |+ 89 
O08 assets + 10 |— 1 |4+176 |/+4 217 |+ 315 |+ 162 |4+ 154 |+ 65 |4+ 57 |4+ 73 |— 8 |— 295 
L904. Pat acias —182 |—424 |—398 |— 555 |— 534 |— 594 |— 643 |— 731 |— 736 |— 731 |— 620 |— 708 
LOOB sie aiaterstoy —174 |—422 |—271 |— 284 |— 285 |— 323 |— 360 |— 273 |— 184 |— 182 |— 142 |— 64 
1906S oe.aeer +276 |+337 |+211 |+ 351 |+ 450 |4+ 495 |+ 471 |+ 605 |+ 771 |+ 758 |4+ 835 |+ 940 
19072 Ss aetiess +129 |+159 |+414 |4 232 |+ 77 |+ 70 |4+ 97 /+ 95 |4+ 93 |4 72 |4 128 |+ 235 
L908 s Mrerccmnare +152 |+185 |+3880 |+ 467 |+ 533 |+ 597 |+ 656 |+ 723 |+ 902 |+ 964 |+1089 |+1149 
LODO. cicsrcsse +160 |+356 |+402 |+ 378 |+ 359 |+ 366 |+ 363 |+ 477 |+ 459 |+ 376 |+ 655 |+ 412 
L910 Seecess 62 |+ 42 |+482 |+ 641 |+ 543 /+ 600 |+ 713 |+ 778 |+ 797 |+ 964 |+ 868 |+ 778 
LOU Seek oso +168 |+862 |+514 |+ 521 |+ 812 |+ 995 /4+1109 |+1127 |+1197 |+1198 |+1089 |+1262 
LOUD nw dx —368 |—481 |—655 |— 564 |— 464 |— 474 |— 458 |— 463 |— 368 |— 291 |— 184 |— 57 
LOLS a cscrevsiees +176 |+162 |+186 |-+ 272 |+ 306 |+ 431 |+ 510 |+ 607 |+ 631 |+ 630 |+ 868 |+1120 


Table IV contains the accumulated departures from the normal temperature by months, expressed in 
degrees. Plus sign (++) indicates accumulated excess of temperature, above normal; minus sign (—) indicates 
accumulated deficiency of temperature, below normal. The extremes are shown by bold-faced type. 


therefore identical with the annual values in Table III. The years 
1875, 1878, 1880, 1906, 1908, 1911, and 1913 have the most pronounced 
accumulated departures, 1875 being a cold year and the remainder 


/ 
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warm years. At the end of the month of October, the year 1880 
was warmer than either 1878 or 1911. The year 1878 was the 
warmest at the end of November, but because of a cold period 
in December, the annual mean was lower than that of 1911. The 
uniform excess in temperature in the six years from 1906 to 1911, 
inclusive, as shown in both Tables ITI and IV, is to a large extent due 
to the present exposure of the thermometers on the roof of the 
Federal Building, which, as has already been shown (p. 11), averages 
1°7 higher than the previous exposure at the Auditorium Tower. 
This average excess would amount to about 52° for the month, and 
620°, nearly, for the year. Such correction would make the years 
1907 and 1909 cold years instead of warm years, by deficiencies of 
385° and 202°, respectively; and reduce 1908 and the record year of 
1911 far below the warm years of 1878 and 1880 as recorded at the 
Major Block. Both the warm period of 1906 to 1911, and 1876 to 
1880, inclusive, were broken somewhat by the occurrence of cold 
months here and there. There has been no other period than that 
of 1906 to 1911 where the accumulated departures continued above 
the normal for three successive years. 

As regards cold periods, the most pronounced are those from 
January, 1883, to January, 1886, from July, 1891, to December, 
1893, and from November, 1903, to December, 1905, the last two 
being less than three years in extent. 

Space will not permit the discussion in detail at this time of the 
conditions of the warmest and coldest months, but a brief reference 
should nevertheless be made to certain of the most striking ones, and 
later more information will be given. The month of January, 1912, 
with its mean temperature of 11°9, was not only the coldest of all 
months in the official records, but there were only two with lower 
temperature during the period of the unofficial records, January, 
1857, 10°7, and February, 1838, 11°90. The period of cold in Janu- 
ary, 1912, was continuous throughout the month, there being 13 
days with minimum temperatures of zero or below, and the absolute 
minimum was —16°. The December of 1872 was also marked by a 
period of prolonged cold. On the 24th of that month a temperature 
of —23° occurred, the lowest minimum of official record in Chicago. 
The warmest July, that of 1901, 77°4, was exceeded twice in mean 
temperature during the period of the old records, in 1846, 78°90, 
and in 1868, 80°6. In July, 1901, the highest absolute maximum 
temperature of the official record was reached, 103° on the 2\st. 
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These data, as well as additional figures bearing on the warmest and 
coldest. days in the various years, will be found in later tables 
(XXXIX to XLIV). 


WARM AND COLD MONTHS AND SEASONS 


It is easy to pick out the warmest and coldest months and seasons 
from the tables already given, but to list the months and seasons 


TABLE V 


Warm Montus AnD Spasons, 1871-1913 


Departure above 


Normal 
Januaryyc./6cesec ence ee meres 6+ 1871, 1876, 1878, 1880, 1890, 1891, 1906 
Pebruary.cctssnaeictiecen nat teroae erect 6°-++ 1871, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1880, 1882, 1890, 1909, 1911 
‘March 32.2% atten: samme sero 6°+ 1871, 1878, 1879, 1894, 1898, 1903, 1907, 1908, 1910 
Aprilegs sites sseraesioee mere tee nee 5e+ 1878, 1896, 1910 
MAY sists ccroteicaieusaw smiseliceavome cure 4°4+ 1880, 1881, 1896, 1911 
JUNG Ae syscisveisiswls Heer ear ne ce metas 4°. 1874, 1880, 1894, 1911, 1913 
DULY tsisccjesiote aiciceteue stores eminees ae 3°+ 1879, 1901, 1910, 1911 
AUBUBE . Srarecaless-sterarstolars leetaterssetonnte 3+ 1881, 1900, 1906, 1909, 1913 
BSeptembers.tadoe ascenatenun in eee 4°4- 1881, 1884, 1891, 1895, 1897, 1906, 1908 
Octobers.c.sjjaeiacis ites earneeetiseines 4°4 1879, 1882, 1897, 1899, 1900, 1910 
Noveraber sis... sa sveeresien teen sore on 5°+ 1899, 1902, 1909, 1913 
December oes. ssscinw:cese ieonietoareetats 6°+ 1875, 1877, 1881, 1889, 1891, 1913 
Winter sara ios ciereicn ielemicieetc <siersiaiste 4° 1873-74, 1875-76, 1877-78, 1879-80, 1881-82, 1889-90, 
1905-6, 1908-9 

SIDTIN iovee certains ore creeper sete ere 3°+ 1871, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1896, 1903, 1908, 1910, 1911 
Summer (A setae acc einckinceeatte 2°+ 1874, 1876, 1880, 1901, 1908, 1910, 1911, 1913 
Autumn gocee Soeaaece emcee eneie 3°+ 1881, 1884, 1897, 1908, 1912, 1913 
SVOaraNe reheat oe sciciajee eepsonare ate 2°+- 1878, 1880, 1882, 1906, 1908, 1911, 1913 

(By seasons, beginning with previous December) 

GAT aac assssseety ae a aeereewion eae 2°+- 1870, 1877, 1878, 1880, 1906, 1908, 1910, 1911, 1913 

(Calendar) 

TABLE VI 
Cotp Monts anv Snasons, 1871-1913 
Departure below 
Normal 
UAMALY) Sa, staxe wre ere arom oe aie eters 6°+- 1875, 1883, 1887, 1888, 1893, 1895, 1904, 1912 
HeDIUALY sarclctersaracacimane het series 6+ 1875, 1885, 1895, 1899, 1901, 1904, 1905 
Miarelh ster cratetorajaloeiainicsersisierevalo(ciers ts oters 6° 1872 
BAD rile ie ciaahaTa a arene attic iste oete 5°-++ 1874, 1904, 1907 
i Passe dhodeeacrmtoe coun aera toroes 4° 1873, 1882, 1892, 1893, 1907 
JUNOT ars hoes cantare cae ones 4°+- 1889, 1903 
July are teen ook chee occas 3+ 1873, 1875, 1882, 1884, 1891 
AUIRUSH EE Nonaka meetin mee nee ole 3°+ 1875, 1883, 1890 
September's wceetance coe eeeeee 4°4- 1871, 1883, 1888, 1890, 1896 
October sect Masineseineeanence ous 4°4- 1875, 1887, 1888, 1895 
November. Se hin rateesatesrorhaictomianten 5°+- 1871, 1872, 1873, 1880, 1891 
December sec -c taunt ean ee 6°+- 1871, 1872, 1876, 1903, 1909 
WILE 5 <yecsyoxeper ris eriaa cela (eEteas ale avssre 4°4- ~~~ 1874-75, 1882-83, 1884-85, 1887-88, 1892-93, 1898-99 
: 1903-4, 1904-5 

Sprinie te tar ieinvoa mero aciercerieeme iments 3°+- 1878, 1892 
SUMMEN aaj). perre sel econ cee oe wet ane 2°+- 1875, 1883, 1884, 1889, 1891, 1903, 1904 
g Winihcnelpermaicen media ecke td Sane ih 3°+ 1871, 1872, 1873, 1875, 1880, 1887 
Oar reverts ss tners oe Godngoay aacape: op 2°+- 1878, 1875, 1883, 1888, 1893, 1904 

(By seasons, beginning with previous December) : 

CALM sas hoy Meiscsericne te ecco oe 2°-+- 1872, 1873, 1875, 1888, 1893 

(Calendar) © 
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TABLE VII 


MzAN TEMPERATURE OF WARM AND CoLp Monras, DURING Pertop From 1871 To 1913 Coverina Data IN 
TaBLes V anv VI 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
Normal] temperature. .| 23.7 | 25.4 | 34.4 | 45.9 56.5 | 66.3 | 72.4 | 71.2 | 64.6 | 53.2 | 39.2 | 29.3 


Warm months in bold-faced type. 


which can properly be characterized as warm or cold requires first 
the determination of what shall define a warm month, a cold month, 
a warm season, and a cold season. The mean departures shown in 
Table III would ‘indicate that greater ranges occur in the winter 
months, and therefore that a warm or cold winter month must vary 
from its normal by considerably more than should a warm or cold 
summer month. Allowing for the number of days in the month, 
these departures average about 5° from December to March, inclu- 
sive, and about 2° for July and August. By adding an extra degree 
beyond the limit of which the monthly values will designate warm 
and cold months, and sliding the scale uniformly throughout the 
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year, we have as the limits for December, January, February, and 
March, 6°; April and November, 5°; May, June, September, and 
October, 4°; and July and August, 3°. As cold and warmth are 
not so frequently protracted through seasons and years, a reduction 
must be made from these limits, and the following were adopted: 
winter, 4°; spring and autumn, 3°; summer, 2°; the year, 2°. On 
this basis the list of warm and cold months, seasons, and years was 
made up, and the data are presented in Tables V and VI. The 
same data for the months are entered in Table VII, for some pur- 
poses a more usable form, as the actual mean temperatures for the 
warm and cold months are entered in their proper places. 

In Table VIII are given the warmest and coldest seasons and years 
with the ranges between the extreme mean temperatures in each case. 
The principal feature brought out in this table is the great range 
between the warmest and coldest winters, 18°99, as compared with 
the small range for the other seasons, and the year as a whole. The 
mean annual temperature of 53°0 in 1846 exceeded that shown in the 
table by 1°0, while there are several years in the old record with a 
lower mean than 45°1. 

TABLE VIII 


WaRMEST AND CoLDEST SHASONS AND YEARS, 1871-1913 


Winter Spring Summer Autumn Year 
Normal temperature......... 26.1 45.6 70.0 52.3 48.5 
Warmest onatns swicdeeeecen 37.2 51.1 73.4 56.4 52.0 
Departure si oi .cae chee hs «ee +11.1 + 5.5 + 3.4 + 4.1 + 3.5 
'Y GaP aaacatasct an aseheaor as 1877-78 1910 1911 1908 1911 
Coldest trie Aine ctesictierrdacsien 18.3 42.4 66.6 48.5 45.1 
Departutes sent ceienensenee — 7.8 — 3.2 — 3.4 — 3.8 — 3.4 
MGA a Shi ercnesrsictate csloterciomioiniete 1903-4 1873 1875 1872 1875 

(1875) 

Ranges. orev, aan ane 18.9 8.7 6.8 7.9 6.9 


The winter of 1877-78 and the spring of 1910 are the warmest on 
record for these seasons, not excluding the entire period of unofficial 
record, and there are only two winters during that time of lower 
mean temperature than that of 1903-4 shown in the table: 1831-32, 
18°0, and 1855-56, 17°3. Several spring seasons in the early days 
were colder than the spring of 1873. The means of the summers 
of 1867, 1868, and 1870 nearly equal that of 1911, and it is unfortu- 
nate that the daily maximum temperatures for those seasons are 
not available. Also, there are several summers in the old records 
that are colder than that of 1875, and several autumn’ colder than 
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those of 1872 and 1875, but the mean of the latter season in 1908 is 
higher than that of any autumn in the old records. These com- 
parisons cover the entire period of record from 1830 to 1913, as given 
in Table I, although, as previously shown, exact comparisons are not 


possible owing to the conditions under which the data prior to 1871 
were obtained. 


SUCCESSION OF SEASONS, MONTHS, AND YEARS 


There are many maxims to the effect that pronounced seasonal 
conditions govern or indicate the character of the following seasons 
or year. ‘Table IX was prepared for the purpose of determining 


TABLE IX 


Succession or Suasons, 1872-1910 


SPRING SUMMER AUTUMN WINTER 
Toran (+1.5+) (=1.0+) (=1.5++) (+2.0-+) 


Cold | Ave. | Warm! Cold Ave. Warm Cold | Ave. |Warm | Cold} Ave. |Warm 
Normal 2601s eae aa te ne 45.6)...... See SI! 70. Ores eal 52.3 | een eee 26.1)...... 
6 | 1 
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whether there is any uniformity in the succession of warm and cold 
seasons and years, and a careful examination fails to afford any clue 
by which the nature of a season or year may be foretold from any of 
its predecessors. Out of 15 cold winters, only 2 were followed by cold 
winters in the ensuing year, while only 6 were followed by warm 
winters. Of the 12 warm winters, 6 were followed by cold, and 5 by 
warm winters. The same irregularity is evident in the character of 
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the other seasons of the year succeeding these cold and warm winters, 
and also in the character of any of the seasons following the cold and 
warm summers. This may also be said regarding the succession of 
the years, although, as pointed out in the discussion of Table IV, 
years warmer than the normal have followed each other in two marked 
instances of several years’ duration. 

Reference to Tables I and III will show that there is no more 
uniformity in the succession of months of given character than there 
ig in that of seasons or years. There have been several years in 
which the months have been successively above or below the normal 
temperature, while in other instances warm months are followed by 
cold months, and vice versa. It is often said that Nature tends to 
average up, but the average of temperature may be made in a month, 
less frequently in a season, and it is seldom spread evenly over the 
extent of a year or two years. For instance, the warm period begin- 
ning in the summer of 1906 continued through March, 1907, but was 
followed by such cold weather that the accumulated departures were 
reduced to nearly normal conditions by June 1. This March, in 
fact, was the second warmest on record up to that year, and caused 
an unseasonably early start in all kinds of vegetation. The suc- 
ceeding months of April and May were marked by abnormal cold 
and severe frosts that did much damage in the fruit sections of the 
entire Middle West. The mean of April of this year, 39°8, was 
below that of March, 42°6, by 2°8, a phenomenal occurrence when 
it is considered that the normal for April is 11°5 higher than the 
normal for March. March, 1910, was even warmer than the same 
month in 1907, but the warmth continued through the first half of 
April, a cold wave appearing on the 22d, with snow and severe frosts 
on the ensuing days, which caused damage similar to that in the 
spring of 1907. 

The high mean temperature of March, 1907, may be contrasted 
with that of the same month in 1906, 42°6 and 30°2, respectively, the 
latter being lower than that of the preceding January, 32°6. In 
1877, March, with mean temperature of 28°9, followed a warm Febru- 
ary with an average of 37°93... This is the most startling instance 
of reversion of temperature to be found in the record, the mean of this 
March being actually 8°4 lower than that of the preceding February, 
when under normal conditions for both months it should be 9°0 
higher. It is interesting to note that the greatest of the three instances 
of reversion of temperature in the fall and winter ‘months also 
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occurred in 1877, the warm December of that year, 43°4, being higher 
by 3°4 than November, which was of nearly normal character. 
Following a cool period in 1889 from June to November, the tempera- 
ture of the three succeeding months was considerably above the 
average, the mean for December exceeding that for November by 
2°0. In 1891 the average for December was higher than that for 
November by 1°6. In the study of these various records one is ever 
impressed with the irregularities in temperature, but only in the 
few instances given above do we find in the march of temperature 
throughout the year a spring month to average lower, or an autumn 
month to average higher, than its predecessor. 


MEAN DAILY TEMPERATURES 


Tables X, XI, and XII give the average daily maximum, average 
daily minimum, and average daily mean temperatures for each day 
of the year, as determined from the period 1872 to 1910, inclusive, 


TABLE X 
Mean Datty Maximum Temperatures, 1872-1910 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
it 34.3 | 29.1 | 38.2 | 47.6 | 57.7 | 66.8 | 78.2 | 78.0 | 76.6 | 65.8 | 54.6 | 36.7 
Ds 32.1 | 29.6 | 38.9 | 46.7 | 58.0 | 66.8 | 78.7 | 77.8 | 76.6 | 67.7 | 53.7 | 37.4 
EX 30.6 | 28.8 | 37.1 | 49.3 | 60.1 | 70.6 | 79.9 | 78.9 | 75.4 | 67.8 | 52.7 | 38.1 
4 30.6 | 28.5 | 35.4 | 50.5 | 58.6 | 72.7 | 77.9 | 77.7 | 74.7 | 64.1 | 53.3 | 37.5 
5 30.8 | 30.3 | 38.3 | 50.2 | 61.6 | 70.9 | 78.3 | 79.1 | 75.3 | 63.6 | 51.8 | 38.3 
6 29.6 | 31.6 | 41.2 | 52.0 | 59.0 | 71.1 | 79.4 | 78.2 | 76.2 | 62.3 | 51.4 | 38.8 
7 31.8 | 32.9 | 39.9 | 49.1 | 60.2 | 71.9 | 79.5 | 79.5 | 75.7 | 64.5 | 51.9 | 35.6 
8 32.5 | 31.5 | 41.1 | 49.6 | 64.3 | 70.6 | 79.0 | 80.6 | 74.3 | 64.1 | 49.6 | 36.5 
9 30.0 | 30.9 | 43.4 | 50.5 | 65.5 | 70.3 | 79.3 | 81.0 | 74.4 | 63.6 | 49.8 | 36.2 
10 29.7 | 82.6 | 48.8 | 50.5 | 65.6 | 70.8 | 78.7 | 78.8 | 73.3 | 68.9 | 48.5 | 37.2 
11 30.3 | 34.1 | 48.4 | 51.9 | 63.9 | 72.3 | 79.5 | 78.3 | 73.3 | 61.1 | 49.4 | 37.3 
12 31.7 | 33.2 | 30.9 | 52.7 | 65.9 | 73.3 | 81.4 | 77.7 | 71.9 | 59.8 | 47.5 | 38.2 
13 30.1 | 34.2 | 40.4 | 53.5 | 62.4 | 75.0 | 79.8 | 77.6 | 69.3 | 61.3 | 46.5 | 37.0 
14 29.1 | 34.1 | 38.4 | 58.3 | 62.0 | 74.6 | 80.7 | 77.6 | 72.5 | 61.4 | 44.0 | 35.7 
15 S21 seee Wedee) | pd. | 6205) Word NeSL iol wood | v4.0 1)/63).4.- 45-8) don0 
16 $2.1 | 32.8 | 40.1 | 52.3 | 63.7 | 74.1 | 82.2 | 76.9 | 72.2 | 62.7 | 45.6 | 35.0 
17 82.9 | 35.6 | 41.4 | 53.8 | 66.4 | 75.7 | 81.0 | 77.1 | 71.6 | 61.2 | 45.8 | 32.5 
18 81.1 | 34.1 | 44.4 | 56.2 | 66.2 | 76.2 | 77.2 | 78.8 | 71.6 | 59.4 | 48.4 | 32.7 
19 32.8 | 33.3 | 42.4 | 53.0 | 65.8 | 75.9 | 78.4 | 77.6 | 69.8 | 59.2 | 42.6 | 33.7 
20.. 34.5 | 33.3 | 39.8 | 54.6 | 64.4 |] 76.1 | 77.7 | 79.6 | 68.8 | 56.9 | 44.4 | 35.5 
Phlee 33.9 | 38.7 | 42.9 | 54.9 | 64.2 | 74.8 | 79.1 | 79.0 | 71.5 | 58.5 | 44.9 | 35.9 
22... 81.9 | 34.4 | 44.4 | 57.7 | 67.6 | 75.6 | 79.9 | 78.0 | 70.4 | 58.3 | 44.4 | 35.8 
23... 29.8 | 31.8 | 45.8 | 56.5 | 65.7 | 78.1 | 78.1 | 77.7 | 69.8 | 56.9 | 43.3 | 35.7 
24.. 29.9 | 34.6 | 43.8 | 54.9 | 68.2 | 78.6 | 80.1 | 77.6 | 69.7 | 56.4 | 39.9 | 34.2 
25... 30.9 | 34.3 | 46.0 | 54.8 | 67.2 | 78.3 | 81.1 | 76.2 | 69.3 | 56.8 | 41.7 | 32.4 
26)... 31.6 | 35.3 | 47.9 | 57.8 | 66.3 | 76.1 | 80.4 | 74.9 | 68.9 | 56.3 | 42.4 | 32.3 
Phe 29.5 | 35.7 | 46.3 | 60.0 | 66.6 | 76.1 | 79.6 | 75.5 | 67.0 | 52.6 | 40.9 | 34.1 
283. 30.7 | 37.2 | 42.4 | 61.5 | 67.4 | 76.5 | 80.5 | 77.4 | 65.7 | 54.2 | 37.7 | 32.3 
29... 31.1 | 31.2 | 45.8 | 60.3 | 69.3 | 77.4 | 79.1 | 76.2 | 66.1 | 54.3 | 35.5 | 34.5 
30... BUT Nase 45.3 | 58.5 | 67.4 | 77.3 | 79.1 | 76.3 | 65.8 | 53.6 | 33.4 | 33.1 
31 Ba SOOM Sears: 47.1 LO tea croerts UBD (ERE aes ar 53 AW eee 31.9 
Means 31.3 | 32.7 | 42.1 | 53.6 | 64.3 | 74.0 | 70.4 | 77.7 | 71.7 | 60.2 | 45.9 | 35.5 
Mean annual maximum, 55°7 | 


Table X contains the mean daily maximum temperature based upon readings of the maximum thermometer 
from 1872 to 1910. The value for each day is found by adding all the maximums on that date together, and 


dividing by the number of years, 39. 


oo 
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and Fig. 4 presents the same data so as to illustrate the daily march 
of temperature throughout the year. On the average the lowest 
minimum, 13°8, occurs on February 1, and the highest maximum, 
82°2, on July 16. Similarly the lowest daily mean temperature, 
21°2, and the highest daily mean temperature, 74°6, occur respec- 
tively on these same dates. This is also true of the highest mean 
minimum temperature, 66°9, which falls on July 16; but the lowest 


TABLE XI 


Mean Datty Mintmum Temperatures, 1872-1910 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
20.2 | 18.8 | 25.5°>|-83.7 | 42.6 | 53.2 | 63.7 | 66.2 | 63.0 | 52.3 | 39.8 | 24.6 
17.8 | 14.2 | 26.0 | 33.0 | 41.9 | 58.2 | 64.3 | 65.6 | 61.9 | 53.3 | 39.6 | 25.8 
16.1 | 16.2 | 24.7 | 34.6 | 43.7 | 54.4 | 64.4 | 65.1.| 61.8 | 53.6 | 37.7 | 26.6 
15.9 | 14.1 | 23.1 | 35.1 | 45.2 | 55.6 | 64.6 | 65.5-| 61.7 | 51.5 | 39.4 | 25.1 
16:7 | 14.3) | 25.8. | 35.7 | 45.9 | 55/3} 63.7 |) 65.7 | 6155 | 5029) |) S823 | 24-9 
17.3 | 16.2 | 26.8 | 35.6 | 45.8 | 55.2 | 64.3 | 65.1 | 61.8 | 49.6 | 36.5 | 24.0 
17.3 | 19.4 | 27.5 | 35.9 | 45.9 | 55.5 | 64.2 | 65.7 | 61:6 | 49.5 | 38.3 | 23.1 
17.7 | 18.0 | 28.1 | 35.9 | 47.3 | 56.5 | 65.9 | 66.6 | 61.2 | 49.2 | 38.4 | 23.7 
14.9 | 16.6 | 29.6 | 37.0 | 48.8 | 55.4 | 65.0 | 65.9 | 61.2 | 49.5 | 37.5 | 22.9 
15.2 | 18.1 | 29.1 | 37.1 | 49.5 | 55.1 | 64.5 | 65.3 | 60.1 | 48.9 | 37.2 | 24.2 
16.6 | 18.9 | 28.6 | 37.3 | 48.7 | 56.9 |,64.3 | 65.1 | 59.4 | 48.6 | 35.9 | 25.2 
16.3 | 18.4 | 27.7 | 38.7 | 49.3 | 57.9 | 65.3 | 65.3 | 60.0 | 47.5 | 33.5 | 24.8 
16.0 | 18.3 | 27.3 | 38.6 | 48.1 | 59.3 | 65.6 | 65.2 | 57.5 | 46.8 | 31.9 | 24.6 
16.1 | 19.1 | 25.2 | 39.6 | 46.8 | 59.7 | 66.0 | 65.2 | 57.7 | 46.5 | 31.8 | 22.9 
18.9 | 18.7 | 25.7 | 38.5 | 46.9 | 60.3 | 66.5 | 64.9 | 58.0 | 48.5 | 32.3 | 22.1 
17.9) | 17.4 | 25.7 | 37.9 | 47.6 | 59.8. | 66.9 | 64.5 | 57.1 | 47.4 | 32.6 | 2153 
16.8 | 19.6 | 26.5 | 39.0 | 50.3 | 60.4 | 66.5 | 64.8 | 56.7 | 46.6 | 32.5 | 21.2 
19.6 | 19.9 | 29.2 | 41.7 | 50.5 | 60.3 | 64.8 | 65.6 | 56.9 | 45.3 | 31.4 | 19.9 
17.5 | 20.2 | 30.4 | 40.2 | 50.7 | 61.2 | 64.5 | 65.9 | 56.8 | 44.2 | 30.4 | 21.1 
19.8 | 19.2 | 26.9 | 39.6 | 50.1 | 60.9 | 64.9 | 64.7 | 55.1 | 43.8 | 31.2 | 22.7 
19.4 | 19.6 | 28.1 | 40.9 | 50.1 | 60.8 | 64.6 | 65.4 | 55.1 | 44.3 | 31.6 | 24.0 
18.5 | 19.3 | 29.5 | 42.2 | 50.3 | 60.5 | 65.6 | 64.9 | 56.5 | 44.4 | 30.6 | 22.9 
16.3 | 19.9 | 30.1 | 41.6 | 51.3 | 62.6 | 65.3 | 63.9 | 55.9 | 42.9 | 28.6 | 22.8 
14.6 | 20.0 | 30.8 | 40.9 | 51.2 | 63.2 | 66.2 | 64.3 | 56:0 | 42.7 | 27.7 | 21.0 
15.8 | 20.3 | 31.2 | 41.4 | 52.4 | 63.4 | 66.7 | 63.4 4 55.4 | 42.6 | 29.0 | 21.4 
18.3 | 21.4 | 32.4 | 42.9 | 50.6 | 62.8 | 66.9 | 63.2 | 54.0 | 43.2 | 29.6 | 20.0 
17.6 | 21.8 | 32.8 | 44.3 | 51.1 | 62.9 | 66.3 | 63.2 | 52.5 | 40.7 | 26.8 | 19.5 
15.9 | 23.9 | 31.6 | 45.3 | 51.5 | 62.6 | 66.7 | 64.6 | 54.1 | 39.9 | 24.9 | 19.5 
15.7 | 21.8 | 31.7 | 44.3 | 52.6 | 62.9 | 66.1 | 64.1 | 53.4 | 40.6 | 22.8 | 20.2 
15 Ta alee 32.8 | 41.9 | 52.3 | 63.9 | 66.0 | 64.0 | 52.0 | 40.9 | 22.9 | 19.6 
IGE Waeeees B84 een Gy AE I aoe 6625 W\G829 hoe oe a0 Nesoese 19.7 
17.0 | 18.5 | 28.5 | 39.0 | 48.7 | 59.0 | 65.4 | 65.0 | 57.9 | 46.3 | 32.7 | 22.6 
Mean annual minimum, 41°7 


Table XI contains the mean daily minimum temperature based upon the readings of the minimum ther- 
mometer from 1872 to 1910. The value for each day is found by adding all the minimums on that date together 
and dividing by the number of years, 39. 


mean maximum temperature, 28°95, occurs on February 4. The 
average highest minimum is seen in the table to occur on July 26, as 
well, but on the average, February 1 and July 16 are the dates of 
highest and lowest temperatures. The temperature therefore rises 
throughout 165 days of the year, and falls throughout 200 days. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that at Baltimore, 2° 35’ 
farther south in latitude, the period of rise is 4 days shorter, from 
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February 5 to July 16, and the period of fall 4 days longer (Maryland 
Weather Service, II, 78). The change from the lowest temperature 
of winter to the highest of summer and back again is not a steady 
march, the advance and retreat of the seasons being accomplished by 
a succession of waves of rising and falling temperature of unequal 
periods, but averaging from three to four days each, accompanying 
the movement across the country of areas of high and low barometric 
pressure with their attendant shifting winds. 


TABLE XII 


Mean Dairy Temperatures, 1872-1910 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
27.6 | 21.2 | 31.8 | 40.6 | 50.2 | 60.0 | 70.8 | 72.3 | 69.9 | 58.8 | 47.2 | 30.7 
24.9 | 21.9 | 32.5 | 39.8 | 50.5 | 60.8 | 71.5 | 71.6 | 69.2 | 60.5 | 46.7 | 31.5 
23.3 | 22.6 | 31.1 | 42.0 | 51.7 | 60.5 | 72.1 | 71.8 | 68.6 | 60.7 | 45.2 | 32.5 
23.2 | 21.3 | 29.0 | 42.8 | 52.0 | 64.1 | 71.3 | 71.7 | 68.0 | 57.7 | 46.3 | 31.2 
24.0 | 22.3 | 32.0 | 43.0 | 53.7 | 63.1 | 71.3 | 72.5 | 68.4 | 57.2 | 45.2 | 31.5 
23.4 | 25.2 | 33.9 | 43.8 | 53.2 | 63.1 | 71.9 | 71.9 | 68.9 | 55.8 | 43.9 | 31.3 
24.5 | 26.2 | 33.7 | 42.9 | 52.9 | 63.7.| 71.9 | 72.5 | 68.7 | 57.0 | 44.0 | 29.3 
25.0 | 24.8 | 34.6 | 42.8 | 55.8 | 63.5 | 72.4 | 73.7 | 67.7 | 56.6 | 44.0 | 30.1 
25.0 | 23.8 | 36.4 | 48.7 | 57.0 | 62.9 | 72.1 | 73.3 | 67.8 | 56.5 | 43.7 | 29.6 
22.4 | 25.3 | 36:5 | 43.9 | 57.7 | 63.0 | 71.6 | 71.6 | 66.7 | 56.2 | 42.8 | 30.8 
23.4 | 26.4 | 36.0 | 44.6 | 56.2 | 64.7 | 71.8 | 71.9 | 66.2 | 54.9 | 42.6 | 29.7 
23.9 | 25.8. | 33.7 | 45.7 | 57.6 | 65.5 | 73.3 | 71.6 | 65.9 | 53.4 | 40.6 | 31.6 
23.3 | 26.2 | 34.1 | 46.0] 55.3 | 67.2 | 72.7.| 71.4 | 63.4 | 54.1 | 39.1 | 30.8 
22.6 | 26.5 | 31.8 | 46.4 | 54.5 | 67.4 | 73.3 | 71.2 | 64.6 | 54.0 | 38.0 | 29.2 
25.5 | 25.8 | 32.6 | 45.8 | 54.7 | 67.7 | 73.8 | 69.8 | 66.0 | 55.5 | 38.7 | 28.7 
24.9 | 25.0 | 32.9 | 45.1 | 55.7 | 67.1 | 74.6 | 70.6 | 64.6 | 55.1 | 39.1 | 28.2 
24.8 | 26.3 | 33.9 | 46.4 | 58.4 | 67.8 | 73.7 | 70.9 | 64.1 | 58.9 | 39.0 | 26.8 
25.4 | 27.0 | 36.8 | 48.9 | 58.4 | 67.9 | 71.0 | 72.3 | 64.3 | 52.4 | 37.4 | 26.4 
25.2 | 26.7 | 36.4 | 46.5 | 58.2 | 68.2 | 71.5 | 71.7 | 68.3 | 51.7 | 36.5 | 27.1 
27.4 | 26.2 | 38.5 | 47.1 | 57.3 | 68.1 | 71.3 | 72.3 | 61.9 | 50.4 | 37.6 | 29.1 
26.6 | 26.7 | 35.5 | 48.3 | 57.2 | 67.8 | 71.8 | 72.2 | 63.3 | 51.4 | 37.5 | 30.0 
25.2 | 26.9 | 37.0 | 49.8 | 58.9 | 68.1 | 72.7 | 71.3 | 63.5 | 51.3 | 37.5 | 29.4 
23.1 | 25.9 | 37.9 | 48.8 | 58.5 | 70.5 | 71.7 | 70.9 | 62.8 | 49.9 | 35.9 | 29.3 
22.2 | 27.3 | 37.3 | 47.9 | 59.7 | 71.0 | 73.1 | 70.9 | 62.7 | 49.6 | 33.8 | 27.5 
23.4 | 27.3 | 38.6 | 48.1 | 59.8 | 70.8 | 73.9 | 69.7 | 62.3 | 49.7 | 35.3 | 26.8 
23.7 | 28.3 | 40.2 | 50.3 | 58.4 | 69.3 | 73.6 | 69.0 | 61.5 | 49.8 | 36.1 | 26.2 
23.6 | 28.8 | 39.5 | 52.2 | 58.9 | 69.4 | 72.9 | 69.4 | 59.8 | 46.6 | 33.9 | 26.8 
26.0 | 30.4 | 37.0 | 53.3 | 59.4 | 69.2 | 73.7 | 70.8 | 60.0 | 47.1 | 31.3 | 25.9 
D304 | epee. 36.1 | 52.4 | 61.1 | 69.8 | 72.5 | 70.2 | 59.7 | 47.5 | 29.3 | 24.7 
23:6) |tisteas 39.2 | 50.2 | 59.9 | 69.0 | 72.5 | 70.0 | 58.8 | 46.9 | 29.3 | 26.4 
QSL Viiorres 404 Yo. ow: 5958 Mls Poel WOT Neate AG HO act 27.0 


24.1 | 25.6 | 35.3 | 46.3 | 56.5 | 66.5 | 72.4 | 71.4 | 64.8 | 50.7 | 39.3 | 29.1 


Mean annual mean, 48°7 


Table XII contains the daily mean temperature—the mean of the maximum and the minimum—from 1872 
to 1910. The value for each day is found by adding all the mean temperatures on that date together and dividing 
by the number of years, 39. The mean daily temperature thus obtained is about one-half degree higher than the 
mean of the 24 hourly readings. The annual mean temperature shown above, 48°7, is lower by 0°1 than the 


annual mean shown in Table I, the period in the latter table being one year longer. 


It will be noticed that the highest and lowest mean temperatures 
do not occur at the times of the solstices, June 21 and December 21, 
when the northern hemisphere receives the maximum and minimum 
amount of heat from the sun, respectively, but lag behind these 
times by more than three weeks in summer and five weeks in winter. 
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The atmosphere and earth are storing heat so long as the daily 
quantity received exceeds the loss by radiation, and as a consequence 
the time of maximum temperature is delayed until these two factors 
are equal. Similarly, there will be loss of heat during the winter so 
long as the daily amount of radiation from a given region exceeds 
the daily solar insolation, and the time of minimum temperature is 
delayed until the returning sun furnishes daily a sufficient amount 
of heat to balance or exceed that lost from the region in question. 
It will be evident that the maximum temperature of summer, July 16, 
occurs relatively earlier after the solstice than does the minimum tem- 
perature of winter, February 1; or, in other words, that the mean 
temperature rises through a shorter period than it falls, as stated in a 
previous paragraph. Other things being equal, these periods should 
be of the same length, and the times of highest and lowest tempera- 
tures should follow the solstices at the same interval, so that there 
must be some disturbing influence which retards the occurrence of 
the minimum temperature, or accelerates the occurrence of the 
maximum, or both. Von Bezold divides the earth into three zones, 
an equatorial zone in which insolation is considerably greater than 
radiation, and two polar zones in which the amount of radiation is 
greater than the amount of insolation (Mechanics of the Earth’s 
Atmosphere, 3d Collection—Abbe, p. 388), and fixes the boundaries 
at between 35° and 40° of latitude. Plainly the equatorial or insola- 
tion zone would be marked by higher and higher temperatures each 
year, and the polar or radiation zones by temperatures becoming 
lower and lower, were it not that the excess of heat in the one is 
transferred by convection (circulation) to the two radiation zones, 
thus maintaining the mean annual temperature. Chicago is situated 
just within the north radiation zone, and this fact explains why the 
minimum temperature of winter is retarded to a seemingly undue 
extent; and also why the period of excess heat in summer is shortened, 
thereby advancing the time of maximum temperature. 

Table X shows that the maximum temperature in June averages 
74°0, in July 79°4, in August 77°7, and in September 71°7. The 
average maximum in January is 31°3, and this is the only month in 
which the maximum temperature averages below freezing. Table 
XI shows that the minimum temperature averages in January 17°0, 
in February 18°5, in March 28°5, in November 32°7, and in December 
22°6. The mean daily maximum for the entire year is 55°7, and the 
mean daily minimum 41°7. These values, however, do not express 
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much in themselves, but they serve to establish the mean daily 


range for the year, 1490. 


MEAN DAILY CHANGE IN TEMPERATURE 
The figures in Table XIII show the mean changes in tempera- 


They are obtained from 


ture from day to day throughout the year. 


TABLE XIII 
Mean Datty CHANGE IN TEMPERATURE, EXPRESSED IN DEGREES AND TENTHS OF A DEGREE, 1873-1910 
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Table XIII contains the mean change in daily temperature, that is, the variations, plus or minus, 


means of succeeding days. 


SUMMARY OF TABLE XIII 
Mean Dairy CHANGE IN TEMPERATURE 
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Table XII by taking the differences as they occur, from each day to 
the following. The much greater variability of temperatures in 
winter has already been brought out (p. 15), and we should therefore 
expect these daily changes to be greater in that season. While this is 
true on the average, the extreme values of mean change occur at some 
other time: the greatest of either positive or negative changes on 
June 4, +3°6, and the greatest negative change on October 27, —3°2. 
There is, of course, the greatest number of positive changes, or days 
warmer than the one immediately preceding, from midwinter to 
midsummer; and the greatest number of negative changes, or days 
cooler than the one immediately preceding, from midsummer to 
midwinter. This follows naturally from the succession of the 
seasons, but is by no means absolutely uniform, as an inspection of 
the table or of the graph in Fig. 4 will show. The greatest number 
of changes to warmer in any month, 21, occurs in April, with an 
average of 1°0 for each change; while the least number of changes 
to cooler, 9, also occurs in April, with an average of 1°9 for each 
change. September holds the record for the greatest number of 
changes to cooler, 21, with an average of 0°8 for each, and the least 
number of changes to warmer, 9, with an average of 0°6 each. 


FREQUENCY OF CHANGES OF STATED AMOUNTS IN MEAN DAILY 
TEMPERATURE 


It is important to know the average frequency of changes of 
certain amounts in mean temperature from one day to the next, and 
for this purpose Table XIV is given. It is a summary of extensive 
data for which there is hardly room in this bulletin, and adds interest- 
ing confirmation to the statements made in connection with Tables 
III and XIII, regarding the greater variations in temperature occur- 
ring during the winter than is the case during the summer. It will 
readily be seen that there are but few instances during the warm 
months where a change of 15° or more between the mean temperatures 
of two successive days has occurred. The number of such changes 
is least in August, when on the average one occurs in ten years, and 
greatest in January and February, when they average more than 
two for each month. In the case of the smaller changes of from 0° to 
5°, the conditions are reversed, because by far the larger proportion 
of the daily changes in the summer season are of this kind, while in 
January, for instance, more than one-half of all the daily changes 
are of 6° or more. All portions of the table a, b, and,c show this to 
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be true, and all emphasize the great irregularity in temperature 
change, especially the last two sections, in that some months show 
20 days or more on which the temperature change exceeds 6°, while 
in other months, even in colder weather, marked changes are com- 
paratively few. A striking example is that of November, 1878, in 
which there was only one change of 6° or more during the entire 
month, while in August, 1901, there was not a single instance of 
such a change. It should be understood that the diurnal changes 


TABLE XIV 


(a) Average NuMBER oF CHances IN Datty Mnan TEMPERATURE OF StaTeD Amounts, 1873-1910 


Month Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee 
Change of 0° to 5°, incl.} 14.6 | 13.6 | 17.2 | 16.0 | 17.8 | 18.6 | 21.5 23.1 | 19.8 | 18.8 | 17.8 | 17.0 
Change of 6° plus....| 16.4 | 14.7 | 13.8 | 14.0 | 13.2 | 11.4 | 9.5 7.9 | 10.2 | 12.2 | 12.2 | 14.0 
Change of 10° plus....| 8.7 re 6.4 6.4 6.0 4.3 1.9 1.3 3.4 4.4 4.7 6.6 
GChange:of 15° plus...c|| 2.94 -"253 | 2.603) -Ea P20) 026.45 O82) 10-29), (0-5 OS |, 2-2 eae 


(b) ExamMpies oF GREATEST DruRNAL CHANGES IN TEMPERATURE 


| | 
Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Jan. 
Year and Month | 1875 | igsg | 1888 | 1910 | 1907 | 1891 


| 
1874 | 1888 | 1873 | 1895 | 1804 | 1893 
Change of 0° to 5°, incl.| 9 fie ike en 13 | 19 16 | 15 | 10 8 
Change of 6° plus....| 22 20 18 16 15 me Sie ie Bs “ 16 20 23 
Change of 10° plus....| 14 | 10 | 12 | 10 | 10 eee ae rae ote eT 
Change of 15° plus....| 8 | 5 | 4 ae : 1 2 3 5 7 


(c) Exampies oF Least DiurNAL CHANGES IN TEMPERATURE 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May 


_ June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Year and Month | jg9i | 1897 | 1881 | 1881 | 1877 


1907 | 1882 | 1901 | 1877 | 1882 | 1878 | 1896 


Change of 0° to 5°, inel.| 23 22 2 


5 | 25 | 25 | 24 | 28 | 31 | 26 | 25 | 29 | 23 

Change of 6° plus.... 8 6 6 5 6 6 3 0 4 6 1 8 

Change of 10° plus... . 1 2 1 0 = 2 1 0 0 1 0 2 

Change of 15° plus... . 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| 


referred to in Tables XIII and XIV are merely the differences in 
mean daily temperature between two successive days, and that they 
have nothing to do with daily range in temperature, which will be 
discussed later. In order to.comprehend properly Table XIV, the 
reader should bear in mind that the sum of the number of changes 
from 0° to 5°, and the number of changes of 6°+, in every case equals 
the total number of days in the month; and that the changes of 6°-+ 
include those of 10°+- and 15°+, and that the changes of 10°-+ include 
those of 15°+. 


® 
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DAILY NORMAL TEMPERATURES, ADOPTED 


As stated on p. 4, mean temperatures cannot well be used for 
purposes of comparison, as they change somewhat from year to year 
unless the period of observations is long enough to smooth out acci- 
dental irregularities, and certain mean temperatures are adopted 


TABLE XV 


NorMAL TEMPERATURE 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | J: uly | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
Ma farsra ew ni ie: eicinle a 25 23 29 40 51 62 at 73 68 60 45 34 
7 te aE gene 25 23 30 41 52 62 71 73 68 59 45 34 
Bitesle ain stautina clecaiker 25 23 30 41 52 63 71 73 68 59 44 33 
BN a oiatitasy sist eee ale 25 23 30 42 52 63 71 73 68 59 44 33 
Bir sisieiaveretemeke oaeavs o/s 25 24 30 42 53 63 71 73 68 58 43 32 
ee Ane seen 24 24 31 42 53 64 71 72 67 58 43 32 
ingratncec.n we pelea inca 24 24 31 43 54 64 72 72 67 58 42 32 
Braue ices hee cued. 24 24 32 43 54 64 72 72 67 57 42 32 
Dee tates ios 0 aces 24 24 32 43 54 65 72 72 66 57 42 31 
MOORE Macks se ccicpieos 24 24 | 32 44 54 65 72 72 66 56 41 31 
See catarabieralscs's, eter 24 24 32 44 55 65 72 72 66 56 41 31 
LD ss Pears cloemasivasies 24 25 33 45 55 66 72 72 66 55 40 30 
TS) op aceiccais Aaloaeipatet 24 25 33 45 55 66 72 72 66 55 40 30 
WSS Fapernsnisiaeta eoscars 24 25 34 46 56 66 72 72 65 54 39 30 
LB wale viens cecesiece 24 25 34 46 56 66 73 72 65 54 39 30 
Weer Mark's pat oe ae 24 25 34 46 57 66 73 72 65 54 39 29 
Lee oteticcacs cs thd okie ome 23 26 35 46 57 67 73 71 64 53 38 29 
LBs ewicd pa cele ecb 23 26 35 47 57 67 73 71 64 53 38 29 
LD ease ane ccistoe ss 23 26 35 47 58 68 73 71 64 52 38 28 
CUES Ses Aree Nee 23 26 36 48 58 68 73 (fil 64 52 37 28 
Pa ate Serene eee 23 27 36 48 58 68 73 71 63 51 37 28 
VEE OSA SPR 23 27 36 48 59 68 73 70 63 50 37 28 
Dp a eae 23 27 37 49 59 68 73 70 62 50 36 27 
DS eiaiote aise wiciclelnage 23 28 37 49 59 69 73 70 62 49 36 27 
BOG cintale sid clea 15 ots vale eo 28 38 49 60 69 73 70 62 49 36 27 
26), Bare cele ors \oe citeeag 23 28 38 50 60 69 73 70 62 48 35 26 
DTis sciaye tid oo apes sieengtels 23 28 38 50 60 69 73 70 61 48 35 26 
IG ty eeaiarersuate me caysisial sas 23 29 39 50 61 70 73 69 61 47 35 26 
tS On SOn Er cere 280 Noo gees 39 51 61 70 73 69 61 47 34 26 
Oso Nveicestths:s 2c arsrers ya ae 40 51 61 70 73 69 60 46 34 25 
Le reve atte aietecanciessialecore 23" Neteiesss 40) posccxs BZ ets 73 GOUT erik ABI W catiaiets 25 
Means 7. -.cdce=-ice- 23.7 | 25.4 | 34.4 | 45.9 | 56.5 | 66.3 | 72.4 | 71.2 | 64.6 | 53.2 | 39.2 | 29.3 
Annual normal, 48°95 


Table XV contains the daily normal temperature. The monthly mean temperatures for the period from 
1873 to 1905 were taken as a means of comparison and established as ‘monthly normals.” The daily normals 
were obtained by plotting down on a large sheet the monthly normals, drawing a curve through the twelve points 
representing the months, and then scaling off the temperature for each day. The monthly means were then taken 
from these values and in case of any discrepancy between these monthly means and the original monthly normals 
the curve was slightly adjusted, so that these two monthly means should be in very close agreement. Ordinarily 
it requires a period of temperature observations of from 100 to 200 years in order to determine true means that 
may be accepted as normals without further change. 


as normals instead. Table XV gives the adopted daily normal 
temperatures for Chicago, and a comparison of the data with those 
in Table XII will show that the values have been so smoothed out 
as to present a steady rise from the time of lowest readings in winter 
to the highest readings in summer, and a steady fall thereafter. 
The normal daily minimum of the year, 23°, extends from January 17 
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to February 4, while the normal maximum, 73°, covers the period 
from July 15 to August 5. The normal maximum and minimum 
do not agree exactly with the actual mean maximum and minimum 
in Table XII, 74°6 and 21°2, respectively, and there are two reasons 
for the apparent inconsistency. The periods of observations on 
which the two tables are based are not of the same length, being 33 
years for the normals and 39 years for the mean temperatures; and 
again, accidental irregularities have given an actual mean minimum 
slightly too low, and an actual mean maximum slightly too high. 


EXAMPLES OF DEPARTURES FROM DAILY NORMAL, TEMPERATURES, 
SELECTED YEARS 


The use of the daily normal temperatures in characterizing the 
various days of a year or month is illustrated in Tables XVI, XVII, 
and XVIII. The warmest and coldest years, seasons, and months 


TABLE XVI 


Day Departures FROM NoRMAL TEMPERATURE FoR 1911, WARMEST YEAR DURING PrRIoD oF OFFICIAL 
Recorps, 1871-1911 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
+16 | + 4] —10 | —11/+ 6/415) +1/+5)|—1 | —11 0 
+13 |+6/;-—9)] —-14}+6)]+17|-—5;|+9)]—3]|-—15|—-—2 
+9/}/+6)—6)|]—4{ 411] +18] -—3 0o/+7|-—13)-—5 
+7)/+2)—6/]—3] 417] 419} +6/)/+2/)+3)-—6|]-—5 

0;}/+2/—2);+1/)+6)] 421/4+2;);+7/-—-4/)/+2)+4 
sie 5) oa aed Gy), 20 aa Oa ea 
+2|+2) —10/+4+12}+1/)+4/]+1b| +1)-—6|+2){ +12 
+2/+8)—7)|4+14)/+6/+10}/+2/—3)-—5 0 | +16 
—2/]+16} — 5 | +12 |} +17 | +14/+ 8 0 0;}+ 4/1] 421 
— 9a 8: O | +16] +21 | +10 | +7/ +445 | +15 | +22 
+8|+20}+6/]413/+7);+9/—4]+6)]+2/ 412} +12 
+13.) +12) +7)/4+7)-—1)+3)]-—-—2 0;+ 4] —-18|}4+7 
+15 | +3] +15 | -—3 0;+4/)/—-1|]—4/+5)]-20/+6 
+20 | +10} +2/+6 0;/+2/)/+9|/+4/+4/)-—9/;4+6 
+13 | — 4 0;+19;};+5;/+6;/+1/)/+9/]+2)]-11|;+6 
+21 | —12 0; +22) +1/)-—3/)]+10|) +7) +12'!-—9/4+6 
+20) +4/]+2)+23)-—3/—7/+5)]+9/]4+6/+4+4/41 
+9 }]—14|+411 | +25 Oo;/+1;+1/+8/+6)]-10/4+1 
+4/+9/+3)] +24/+4/+1/]-—3]—2)4+2)|]—9/+4 
= 1) +16) +2 | -+-14 | 10 | — 3 | = 3] —1 0; =— 51+ 6 
—7| +24 0/+10/+8)]—3/+3/+1/]—3]—5j; 412 
+1]+12}—4/+4+5)]+416}/-—3]—-—2 0;/—5/+1/+8 
+7)—3/—6/+8|+17}/-—4|—6/+6|—6|]—3]+5 
+12) +3/-—3/+9/+7/]-11/—8}/+2;—4]—8/+9 
+14 | +12 0} +20|+7)]-13/—6/—2)+3]—1|+7 
+°9 | +12 |} + 4] +22) +9] -10)-—2])—4);—6!+6] +411 
+2/+2/-+14 | +24/+1/—1/+5/]+9]-l1}/+9]-—6 
—5/-12|/+6;/+9|]-—8|-1 0;};/+3)]—4/-—1] —11 
Shaye oni —-3;)/+9)}-—-1/—3)/+1/-7 0|/—3)|-l1|)+4 
Onan = 6) =i +3] +9 | 44) —6)—4 ] —2 1) =i8 | 49 
Pare SB oct tee descielaetel|| t=O MNCL LE eee enc t Rese al cee eed eek 
+7.0 |+4.8 |+0.2 |+9.4 46.1 |+3.6 |+0.6 |+2.4 |+0.0 |—3.8 |+5.7 

Annual departure, +3°5 


Days of greatest departure in each month entered in bold-faced type. 


The year 1878 may strictly be considered the warmest year, instead of 1911, if the proper correction is 
applied to the latter. (See p. 17.) % 
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have already been discussed in a general way (p. 17), and it will now 
be interesting to note the temperature in these years from day 
to day. In order further to appreciate the great variation in daily 
temperature throughout the year, it was first necessary to have 
before us the daily normal temperatures discussed in the preceding 
topic. Tables XVI and XVII show the differences between these 
normal temperatures and the actual means for each day of the 


TABLE XVII 


Datty Departures FROM NorMAL TEMPERATURE FOR 1875, Conpest YEAR DURING PERIOD or OFFICIAL 
Recorps, 1871-1911 


Mar. | April |-May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
—13 | +8] —15|}+4]—7] —11 | +12 | -—11]/-—3]—-—1 
—14|+1/]-—-16/+7|—6/]-—12/}+8]-11]-—4]+6 
+16; +10} —6/—1]/+1]-10;/+8]—3/]/—3/+9 
—12};+2/—4/+5/+3)-—7|/-—-2;—5|]—2)+4+7 
—4/+4/-—5/-—5/—4}]-—3]/+4]—6]—5] 414 
— 5'| +18 | —10 | —10 | —10 | -—10 | +2]—8/+1] 411 
-—13/}+9 0;-—9|)/-—-7|/-—4/+3/]-—-8);+2/+8 
— 6| +17 | +12/—2/—6/+2/]+6}-10/+4/]4+4 
+2/+6/4+2/-—2);+1 0o;/+2)-11/4+2/41 
—-2);+5/—2/;4+1 0;—5|—7)]-12|}-—1|+7 
+5 0;+2/)+13)/-—-7|/-—4;-—9]-18/4+ 8/41 
+5/—5/]/—7|/—8;—2)-—4/]—6]|-15/+ 8 0 
+11} —6/—1{-17}—2])+1)]—-—8] —11 0;+2 
+4/]-—1/]-—6] -13]-—2 0;/+2);-—4/+3)]-4 

0; —4)]-—12;} —10/+5/]+1/+4] -12/ +1] +10 
—15 | —24|-—6/]—8]—3]—2)|]—5]-16]/-—9]|-9 
—19 | —24| —5/|}—8|—6/—5]|—15 |] —4 | —12 | —23 
—18 | —13 | — 5 | —12 | —11 | — 8 | —13 | —15 0 | —17 
—17 0;+2/]—8]—9|]—8)]—-14|}—6|],+2]-—6 
—15 | -—14|+6;]—3]-—5]—-—3]| —16 2 | + 3. --15 
—13 | -14);+9/)—6|]—1)] —9]|-—17/}+7 | —13 | +20 
—8/;—6/)/—1);—8,]+1] —8] —13,] +12 | —10 | +20 
—1/-—3/;—2|]+8]-— 5] —10 |} —10 | +10 | —1 1 +15 
—3/;-8 0;/+8/+1/]-—4]-—5|+5] —14 | +21 
+ 2 | —13 0;—2/1+3)-—1)—6/+7)-—3)+9 
+8|-10}/—2/)/+9/;}-—3;)+6;—6,;,-—5/+1/+4+6 
+6/—4/+1 0)-7 Oi raed lh ase eater 1 ate 2, 
—1/+4/+9/-13|—-—7|/+8/]—31+7)-—3] +10 
+5;)]—2/;-—3]-10}/-—5|+3 0; +3] —23 | +15 
+18 | -—10} —1]—2/—6/;+1]—8]-—6]|—8]| +25 

PAS Se 2 ae Mee ee ea —9/+9)...... eat LONI sees +29 
—3.4 |—2.7 |—2.0 |—3.3 |—3.6 |—3.3 |—38.7 |—5.1 |—2.6 |+6.7 

Annual departure, —3°4 


Days of greatest departure in each month entered in bold-faced type. 


warmest year, 1911, and of the coldest year, 1875, in the official 
records. Table XVIII shows the departures for a nearly normal 
year, 1891, and accentuates the contrast. In 1911 there were sev- 
eral days on which the excess in temperature was more than 20°; 
and in May alone there were 7 such days, the greatest excess being 
25° on the 18th, when a maximum of 92° was reached. In 1875 
there were a few days on which the excess in temperature was greater 
than 20°, that on the last day of the year reaching 29°. There was 
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however, an unusually large number of days with deficient tempera- 
ture, the greatest departure being —34° on January 9, when a mini- 
mum of —20° was reached. In the normal year, 1891 (Table XVIII), 
there were several well-marked excesses and deficiencies in tempera- 
ture at various times during the course of the year, but these balanced 
so nearly that at the end of the period there was a deficiency of only 
4°. This departure, if distributed equally among the 365 days of 
the year, would amount to practically nothing. 


TABLE XVIII 


Dairy DeparTuRES FROM NORMAL TEMPERATURE FoR 1891, THE YEAR Most Nearty NoRMAL DURING 
Prriop oF OrrictaL Recorps, 1871-1911 


April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
+4/+3/+6;)-—9/]—3/]—2]+8)]|-—-11]—2 
—2|!—2]-10| -—7|—9]+6]+16/—6/+6 
—13|—6/+5)—7|—7)| —12) +16 | — 6] -+17 

—16 | —14 | -—17| —5|}—7)/]-10}/—7}—4;41 

—11 | —12} -—13|—7)-—3/-—8/|-—-—8 OF) =r 

—10 | —12} —11|/-—6|+4]—5|—4/]/+1]-—83 
—8s/]+1/—8]-12|+8]|]—7)]-—6)| +10} —18 
—9|/+8]—6| —14|+10| —7)—4)/+10|—4 
—7}]+14}/—1]—-—8]| +12) —4|/-—5|/+4/+6 
+2)/-—-21/+7|/-—5|/+3])-—2|]—2);+1)])4+7 
—2)/-—5/+1)+2)+3 0o;/—2;);—1/;+8 
-—-1/+3 0;/+4)/-—8|)/+2)-—3])-—2|)/+7 
4+14)/+7/)/+2/+5]-—4]—2]—1 | —12 | +12 

0 0|/+9)]—2 0};+3);|-—8]—7]| +20 
—4/—6/+7]+10)-—9|]—2]/+5|-12)+4+7]} +14 
—6/+ 4] -—17} +12} -1 0/+11;};/-—6|—5/+3 
Sets | Spam Select er | a) |S ee fo Sess fee | Sole 
—1/]+16)+1)]—7)]-11| +7] +16!] —4 | —20 0 
—4)— 2) +6) — 21 — 9 | = 5,| +14 | —10' | —10 |) +4 
—-2/;/+4/+8);-—6/]-—6/+5 sete eet | ih es 
—2)+12/+3 0};—3|]—34,4+9)]—3/+3 | +16 
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Annual departure, 0°0 


Days of greatest departure given in bold-faced type. 


These tables show forcibly how changeable is the temperature 
from day to day, and how seldom the normal temperature is expe- 
rienced. The seeming strangeness of this fact disappears when we 
consider that the normal is simply the mean value of many varying 
conditions. (For the relation of the various monthly and annual 
temperatures to their respective normals see Table III.) 
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EXAMPLES OF DEPARTURES FROM DAILY NORMAL TEMPERATURES, 
WARMEST AND COLDEST MONTHS 


In Plate II are given the curves of daily mean temperatures of 
the warmest and coldest months from July, 1872, to December, 1910, 
inclusive. Daily mean temperatures are not available for the period 
prior to July, 1872. The line of normal temperature is drawn in 
each case, so that the abnormal features of the various months can be 
traced easily from day to day. The curves show graphically the 
wide variations in the mean temperature for the months, especially 
during the winter season; but while the daily readings in these par- 
ticular instances were persistently high or low, there was not a single 
cold month in which the temperature did not rise above normal on 
at least one day, nor was there a warm month, except January, 
1880, in which the temperature did not at some time fall below the 
normal. 


INFLUENCE OF LAKE MICHIGAN ON TEMPERATURE AT CHICAGO 


The lake wind is so powerful a factor in determining the tempera~ 
tures experienced in the city during certain seasons that it requires 
description in somewhat greater detail than would otherwise be 
necessary. For a number of years the temperature of the water in 
the lake was taken by the Weather Bureau. The readings were 
made at 1 p.m. each day when the surface was not frozen, at the old 
stone pier which was located at the foot of Monroe Street. The 
water here was about 8 feet deep, with rocky bottom. During the 
period of observations, which was ended in 1887, no continuous 
record of wind direction was made, but for all purposes of comparison, 
the direction as observed at 2 p.m., one hour after the reading of the 
water temperature, will serve admirably. Table XIX gives the 
daily maximum temperature and the daily mean temperature of the 
air, the temperature of the surface water in the lake, andthe wind 
direction at 2 p.M., as observed in 1884, and a study of the table will 
bring out the manner in which the lake wind influences the air temper- 
ature over the city. The mean temperatures in the table do not 
show the effect of the lake wind as markedly as do the maximum read- 
ings, but the former more closely correspond to the temperature of 
the water. The temperature of the water near the shore of the lake, 
when above the point of maximum density of water, 39°, is always 
higher with an easterly wind of moderate or greater force, as the warm 
surface water is brought in by it. On the other hand it is lower with 
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Puatre II.—Contrast between the warmest and coldest months. 


Plate IL shows the contrast between the warmest and the coldest months during the period of available 
daily mean temperatures, from July, 1872, to 1910. The heavy lines indicate the ayerage temperature each day 
of the month, the upper line representing the warmest month and the lower, the coldest. The dotted line in between 
these two shows the normal daily temperature. we 
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an offshore wind, because the warmer surface water is blown out and 
the colder strata of lower depths take its place. August 16 and 19 
are good examples of these conditions. The maximum air tempera- 
ture on the 16th was 80°, and on that day the maximum temperature 
of the water for the season was reached, 73°7, with an easterly wind. 
On the 19th, just three days later, the maximum air temperature of 
the month, 91°, occurred with a southwest wind, but the temperature 
of the water was considerably lower, 68°8. These effects are notice- 
able only when the wind is of sufficient force to drive the surface 
water either toward or from the shore, a light wind having no appre- 
ciable influence, no matter what its direction, in controlling the 
temperature of the water. 

Air moving over a great expanse of water surface tends to acquire 
the temperature of that surface. If warmer, the air will lose a por- 
tion of its heat to the water by conduction; if colder, it will receive 
a portion of the water’s heat by the same method. The specific 
heat of air being less than one-quarter that of water, the interchange 
of heat just mentioned will result in a larger change of air tempera- 
ture than of water temperature. The temperatures of the overlying 
air and of the water in Lake Michigan are not often equal, and as a 
consequence there is a practically constant transmission of heat from 


TABLE XIX 


CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR AND THE TEMPERATURE OF THE WATER, 
Lake MicuiGan, 1884 
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TABLE XIX—Continued 
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TABLE X1IX—Continued 
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Table XIX contains for a single year 1884, from March 24 to December 16, the period during which 
the surface was free from ice, the maximum and average daily air temperature in shelter, the temperature of 
the water at the surface of Lake Michigan at 1 p.m., and the wind direction at 2 p.m. Figures in bold-faced type 


indicate highest and lowest temperatures. 
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the one to the other, which results in the air temperature there 
differing from that over the shores. A lake wind, therefore, tends 
usually to raise or lower the air temperature in the city. The 
temperature of the air at Chicago is not influenced by the lake wind 
in the same degree throughout the year. A comparison of the 
means of air and water temperatures in Table XIX shows that the 


TABLE XIXa 


Monraiy anp ANNUAL Mean TEMPERATURES OF LAKE MicHIGAN AT Two-Mite Crip AND MONTHLY AND 
AnnuaL Ark TEMPERATURES AT WEATHER BurEAU OrFice, FepERAL Buriupine, 1902-11 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
1902 Water.....| 32.0 | 32.2 | 32.7 | 41.5 | 50.4 | 61.2 | 63.6 | 69.1 | 62.7 | 56.0 | 51.4 | 35.0 | 49.0 
Ait So) ances 25.2 | 20.8 | 38.6 | 46.4 | 59.0 | 64.2 | 72.4 | 68.4 | 60.8 | 55.2 | 47.0 | 26.5 | 48.7 
1903 Water.....) 32.0 | 32.0 | 36.5 | 43.8 | 50.8 | 55.7 | 64.2 | 66.2 | 65.0 | 57.4 | 43.7 | 32.3 | 48.3 
WAares oreretayers 24.0 | 25.0 | 40.4 | 47.2 | 59.8 | 61.2 | 72.2 | 68.4 | 64.4 | 53.6 | 36.4 | 20.0] 47.7 
1904 Water. 32.0 | 32.0 | 32.2 | 38.2 | 46.8 | 56.6 | 62.7 | 62.6 | 61.5 | 55.7 | 44.5 | 33.4 | 46.5 
Ar he csnse 17.7 | 17.2 | 35.2 | 40.7 | 57.3 | 64.2 | 71.0 4 68.3 | 64.5 | 53.4 | 42.8 | 26.8 | 46.6 
1905 Water. 32.0 | 32.0 | 34.3 | 42.1 | 50.8 | 59.3 | 65.6 | 69.4 | 62.0 | 54.6 | 41.3 | 33.5 | 48.1 
WATE Ao cnsis, 18.1 | 17.0 | 39.2 | 45.5 | 56.4 | 65.4 | 71.2 | 74.0 | 67.5 | 53.4 | 40.6 | 31.8 | 48.3 
1906 Water. 32.1 | 32.3 | 32.4 | 39.9 | 50.9 | 55.8 | 64.3 | 70.6 | 64.8 | 55.1 | 43.0 | 34.8 | 48.0 
AME sei creaeiets 32.6 | 27.6 | 30.2 | 50.7 | 59.8 | 68.0 | 71.6 | 75.6 | 70.1 | 52.8 | 41.8 | 32.8 | 51.1 
1907 Water. .| 82.3 | 32.0 | 34.9 | 39.5 | 45.6 | 53.8 | 61.7 | 63.7 | 61.9 | 52.4 | 42.2 | 34.2 | 46.2 
Air roves 27.8 | 26.4 | 42.6 | 39.8 | 51.6 | 66.2 | 73.3 | 71.2 | 64.6 | 52.6 | 41.0 | 32.8 | 49.2 
1908 Water .| 82.0 | 82.0 | 34.6 | 41.3 | 48.5 | 57.6 | 66.4 | 71.8 | 65.8 | 55.0 | 42.1 | 33.2 | 48.4 
(AE Ae cteceiess 28.6 | 26.7 | 40.6 | 49.0 | 58.7 | 68.4 | 74.3 | 73.4 | 70.6 | 55.2 | 43.5.] 31.3 | 51.7 
1909 Water .| 32.4 | 32.2 | 33.3 | 39.8 | 48.2] 56.3 | 65.4 | 70.6 | 64.1 | 52.6 | 46.4 | 34.8 | 48.0 
Aa torersre aie 28.8 | 32.4 | 36.0 | 45.0 | 55.9 | 66.6 | 72.3 | 74.8 | 64.0 | 50.6 | 48.5 | 21.6 | 49.7 
1910, Ne -| 32.0 | 32.0 | 35.9 | 45.0 | 48.0 | 57.6 | 66.7 | 70.2 | 64.2 | 59.2 | 42.3 | 32.9 | 48.8 
Aa se 25.6 | 24.8 | 48.6 | 51.2 | 53.4 | 68.2 | 76.0 | 73.3 | 65.2 | 58.6] 36.0 | 26.4 | 50.6 
soni {frater .| 82.2 | 32.5 | 34.5 | 39.7 | 50.6 | 62.2 | 65.4 | 65.0 | 66.6 | 57.2 | 41.0 | 34.2 | 48.4 
PM ageson 29.2 | 32.4 | 39.2 | 46.1 | 65.9 | 72.4 | 76.0 | 71.8 | 67.0 | 53.2 | 35.4 | 35.0 | 52.0 
Means Noe: 82.1 | 32.1 | 34.1 | 41.1 | 49.1 | 57.6 | 64.6 | 67.9 | 68.8 | 55.5 | 43.8 | 33.8 | 48.0 
Ait Seicee 25.8 | 25.0 | 39.1 | 46.2 | 57.8 | 66.5 | 73.0 | 71.9 | 65.9 | 53.9 | 41.3 | 28.5 | 49.6 
Departure from) 
mean of water 
temperature. .|—6.3 |—7.1 |+5.0 |+5.1 |+8.7 |+8.9 |+8.4 |+4.0 |+2.1 |—1.6 |—2.5 |—5.3 | +1.6 


Monthly averages of lake-water temperatures obtained from tri-daily observations (9 A.m., 2 P.M., and 


7 P.M.), taken 24 feet below the lake surface. For this period the temperature of the air averaged 1°6 higher 
than that of the water in the lake. 


differences grow smaller as the heated season advances, becoming 
of the opposite kind before the beginning of winter. Table XIXa 
and Fig. 4a show the mean- temperatures of the water in Lake 
Michigan and of the air at the Weather Bureau station in Chicago 
for the period 1902 to 1911, inclusive, by months, and the average 
differences between the two. The data for the water of the lake was 
furnished by the City Engineer, from tri-daily observations taken at 
9a.M., 2 P.M., and 7 p.m. at the Two-Mile Crib, 24 feet below the 
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surface, and indicate more nearly than do the old shore readings in 
Table XTX the condition of the body of the water toward which the 
lake wind adjusts its temperature. It will be noticed that the differ- 
ences are greatest in the spring and early summer, the water being 
colder than the air by 8°7 in May, 8°9 in June, and 8°4 in July. It 
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Fia. 4a.—Relation of lake and air temperatures. 


A=monthly mean temperature of air; W=monthly mean temperature of water in Lake Michigan. 
Record, 1902-11, inclusive. “Water temperatures taken at Two-Mile Crib, 24 ft. below the surface, three times 
daily: 9:00 a.m.; 2:00 p.m.; 7:00 p.m. About February 20 and September 25, as indicated by the lines crossing 
each other, the air and water temperatures are the same. 


is during the first part of this period, in May and June, that the lake 
wind influences the air temperatures of the city to the greatest 
extent. By the end of July the differences have begun to lessen 
rapidly, and by the first of October the water has become warmer 
than the air, but is not much in excess until December. Throughout 
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the autumn the on shore breeze exercises but little effect upon the 
air temperature, although it moderates severe conditions very 
much, and tends to hold off frosts until a later time than would 
otherwise be the case. In December, January, and February, 
the air temperature over the city averages much below that of the 
lake water, but the decided moderating influence exerted by lake 
winds during the early portion of this period is occasionally lost in 
January and February, when the surface of the lake becomes frozen 
far enough out to assume the characteristics of a large expanse of 
land, and has therefore but little effect in raising the temperature 
of the air above. 

It will thus be seen that the lake often serves to break up hot 
waves in summer, and, when not extensively frozen, cold waves in 
winter; and because of it hot and cold waves seldom last longer than 
three or four days at a time. Whenever the wind is from the lake, 
the tendency is for the air over the city to acquire the temperature 
of the water in the lake, and the relation is sure to be very close when 
the wind velocity is high. There was only one pronounced warm 
wave in the summer of 1884, August 17 to 20, inclusive, and this was 
broken up in the ensuing days by the lake wind. Table XIX shows 
that when the wind shifted to the lake on the 21st, the temperature 
fell rapidly and continued to fall for several days, the maximum 
temperatures on the 23d and 24th not exceeding 70°, although the 
temperature of the water changed but little. 

While the lake wind is usually felt over the entire city, it is 
occasionally so light as not to be noticeable over the west and south- 
west portions, and, as a consequence, local temperature conditions 
at such times vary considerably. With moderate wind, however, 
the effect is carried far into the interior, and in the spring its influence 
is sometimes felt as far inland as Joliet. The chill of the wind from 
the lake in early spring is rather disagreeable, but in the late spring 
and summer its coolness is most refreshing. At all times it brings 
pure air in abundance, and this, together with its moderating effect, 
is one of the city’s valuable assets. 

As water acquires and loses heat more slowly than does the air, 
we should expect that on the average the rise and fall of temperature 
of the water in Lake Michigan would follow throughout the year the 
various changes in mean air temperature by a shorter or longer inter- 
val, and this is found to be the case except in the coldest weather of 
winter when the water temperature has reached the freezing point, 
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below which it cannot fall and remain in the liquid state. Figs. 4b 
and 4c show the mean daily temperatures of the air at the Weather 
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Fic. 46.—Relation of lake temperature and air temperature for 1911, warm 
year. Lake temperature at Two-Mile Crib; air temperature at Weather Bureau 
office. 


A=mean daily air temperature; B=mean daily water temperature. 
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Fig. 4c.—Relation of lake temperature and air temperature for 1904, cold 
year. Lake temperature at Two-Mile Crib; air temperature at Weather Bureau 
office. 

_ A=mean daily air temperature; B=mean daily water temperature. 
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Bureau office, and the mean daily water temperatures at the Two- 
Mile Crib, for 1911, an exceptionally warm year, and for 1904, a 
cold year, respectively. An inspection of these graphs will bring out 
the lagging of the change in temperature in the lake behind that of 
the mean air temperature, the interval ranging from two or three 
days to nearly a week. 


COMPARISONS OF TEMPERATURE AT CHICAGO WITH TEMPERATURES 
OF OTHER PLACES 


1. Near-by locations: LaGrange——In the previous section devoted 
to the influence of Lake Michigan on the temperature at Chicago, 
it was noted that the cooling effects of the lake wind in summer 
‘are sometimes felt far inland. As a rule, however, the influence of 
this wind weakens rapidly as the interior is approached, and nearly 
or quite disappears at 15 or 20 miles. Then again, as the city is left 
behind, the spread of the open country and the abundant vegetation 
offer much better conditions for the free radiation of heat, and at 
night considerably lower minimum temperatures might be expected 
than would occur in the closely built-up sections of the business dis- 
trict. Table XX, giving the maximum and minimum temperatures 
for Chicago and LaGrange, and the prevailing wind direction for the 
former, for the year 1904, will prove interesting after the study of 
Tables XIX and XiXa, as it brings out clearly the remarkable differ- 
ence a distance of a few miles makes when the city is under the 
dominance of the lake breeze. The year 1904 was selected for no 
particular reason except that the record at LaGrange is complete 
for that entire year, while in most other years it is more or less broken. 
LaGrange is located on the inner margin of the Valparaiso moraine 
about 15 miles directly west of the city, and we should therefore 
expect to find a lower maximum temperature at Chicago throughout 
the spring and summer whenever lake winds prevail, and in the table 
this is almost invariably found to be the case. The maximum 
temperature is usually higher at LaGrange, even when the wind is 
from some other direction, but there is very little difference during 
the winter season.. March 23, April 24 to 28, May 1 to 3, and June 
8 to 19 furnish excellent examples of the pronounced lake-wind effect 
in spring and summer, for both short and long periods. In the 
period last named the maximum temperature at LaGrange ranged 
from 72° to 88°, while during the same time the highest readings at 
the Chicago Weather office oscillated between 61° and 77°. For this 
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12-day interval during which northeasterly winds prevailed, the 
daytime maximum temperatures at Chicago averaged 67°, while at 
LaGrange the average was 80°, or 13° higher for the inland station. 
On the other hand minimum temperatures at LaGrange averaged 
lower throughout the entire year than at Chicago, although there were 
days here and there when these readings were higher. As previ- 
ously indicated (p. 9), the minimum temperature should ordinarily 
be lower in the country than in the city, especially during quiet, 
clear nights, and numerous instances of this kind can be found in 
the table. The average difference for the year between Chicago and 
LaGrange is 3°9, and ranges somewhat greater during the summer 
than during the winter, although in exceptional cases differences of 
20° or more are to be noted in both seasons, as on January 4, May 25, 


TABLE XX 


TEMPERATURES AND PrevyArLING WIND DirecTION aT Cuicago AND LAGRANGE, ILL., FOR A 
SELECTED YEAR, 1904 


January, 1904 Frprvary, 1904 
Maximum | BW.D. Minimum Maximum P.W.D. Minimum 
Chicago LaGrange) Chicago | Chicago |LaGrange || Chicago |LaGrange| Chicago | Chicago | LaGrange 
1 ee 27 26 NE | 20 14 10 9 8, NW — 6 — 8 
oe 21 24 NE 4 4 15 15 WwW 6 5 
Butane 10 12 NW —1 —9 15 18 NW 1 -—1 
r oe 16 15 SW 2 —18 16 16 SW —4 —5 
Wpiasees 24 26 SW rg — 3 43 42 SW 15 10 
C..2% 30 32 SW 22 13 53 52 SW 42 41 
Wee Oe 36 36 SW 16 18 49 49 NW 7 6 
Beatz 36 37 WwW 28 24 14 12 NE 2 2 
Bios 30 34 E 20 i) 14 19 NE 10 10 
10S. 26 28 E 22 21 14 17 NE 8 10 
4 ee 27 30 E 23 23 7 19 N 7 6 
i be 34 30 S) 25 24 18 21 SE 7 0 
13) ee 27 25 NW 10 10 37 34 5 18 18 
14>... 20 22 NW 6 —1 35 33 NW 11 12 
Tat 31 29 8 12 —l At 14 NW —2 -—1 
Won is 29 29 NW 11 13 5 10 NE —4 —7 
iWiober 23 26 | NE, NW 8 7 13 13 E 2 -—1 
i) eae 24 22 SE 14 15 15 16 NE 12 13 
19.... 39 39 SW 15 13 15 22 NE 8 —4 
20s 39 39 NE 32 32 24 32 E 5 — 6 
1 ae ys 35 NE 31 32 31 32 W 20 23 
ee 34 33 N 25 25 31 24 W 0 —2 
Bea 25 29 - W —2 2 38 36 NE 19 19 
24....) —2 2 NW,W| —13 —1l1 21 21 NW 10 10 
Obie: 11 4 —15 —14 16 16 E 5 4 
O26 usa. 12 9 NW 2 1 23 25 NE 14 11 
Pit te ee 12 9 Ss, W — 6 —12 41 38 8 14 5 
28 14 10 4 — 3 39 43 33 33 
Doel 613 15 S iS | ee 35 35 | E, NB 27 28 
0 bent 26 28 iS} 9 Ole Means rceeterastllarateestercis sell alo stetede a stetenteds mtetel[sieserasiajevats 
Bier 25 25 NW 6 13. pliers cece aeataateria llecova se necrete el levsneietalos sisi] reschareis cera 
i Chicago 
icago 
LaGrange aGrange 
Means} 24.4 24.5 NW 11.0 7.8 24.4 25.2 N 9.9 8.0 
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TABLE XX—Continued 
Marca, 1904 Aprin, 1904 
Maximum P.W.D. Minimum Maximum P.W.D. Minimum 
Chicago |LaGrange| Chicago | Chicago | LaGrange | Chicago LaGrange) Chicago | Chicago | LaGrange 

ae 35 35 SW 25 23 49 53 WwW 40 40 

Ye 51 50 8 32 28 41 43 NW 32 32 

Since] 50 50 NW 13 14 34 39 NE 27 25 

be Site 34 36 W 19 14 48 42 $ 30 28 

Bee 44 40 >) 31 30 53 59 s 38 32 

Gs 40 38 N 35 33 57 61 W 41 37 

Wane 46 46 NW 32 32 53 64 E 31 31 

eee 40 42 NW 31 28 49 52 8 38 37 

Oe 36 41 E, SE 28 24 40 42 NW 33 33 
LOSS 52 52 SE, 5 34 35 39 42 NW 33 33 
eee 34 35 N 27 26 50 54 SW, W 33 31 
Deer 27 27 NE 23 23 37 45 N 32 31 
Tonner 29 32 NE 23 21 36 41 NE 30 30 
14 27 30 N 24 22 45 44 SW. 29 26 
LDS 30 34 NW 21 21 51 51 N, 5 29 28 
LO rrr. 33 37 SE 26 24 32 43 NE 23 21 
Ue Pa ces 32 33 E 30 24 46 51 SW 28 24 
Tee 40 42 Sy) 28 25 50 63 NE, SW 33 33 
10aces 44 45 WwW 33 33 34 44 NE 28 25 
205. 33 39 E 26 26 32 40 NE 25 25 
DA ee 59 56 SE 31 31 39 53 NE 31 25 
220. 60 58 SW 36 32 52 55 §, SE 37 33 
PES aa 44 55 E 34 28 79 81 S 51 42 
24.... 65 66 SE 36 33 63 69 NE 39 42 
2onaee 57 43 W 31 29 40 48 NE 36 37 
2652. 31 29 NW 18 18 40 47 NE 37 37 
PAE en, 26 33 NW 16 16 46 58 NE 38 34 
Shane 41 46 SW 22 21 52 64 NE 41 35 
PA eae 57 49 8 35 29 62 71 N 44 36 
BORK 45 45 SE 38 39 60 65 N 46 36 
alee 57 58 W, SW 41 43. Wesciseds chloe tetmamasl ae coke Meatvastente hos eee 

Chicago Chicago 
NW NE 
LaGrange LaGrange 

Means} 41.9 42.6 NW 28.4 26.6 47.0 52.8 N 34.4 32.0 


~ 


LaGrange || Chicago 
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TABLE XX—Continued 
Junn, 1904 
Maximum Maximum P.W.D. Minimum 
Chicago Ga LaGrange 


LaGrange| Chicago 


48 42 
50 46 
58 45 
64 63 
Gare Vitra 
57 54 
55 50 
54 52 
52 50 
53 51 
53 50 
53 48 
59 52 
54 56 
53 53 
53 50 
53 41 
62 41 
58 58 
— 60 57 
58 61 
52 50 
59 50 
67 ue 
70 67 
62 60 
60 54 
61 54 
62 54 
58 55 
57.4 52.9 
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TABLE XX—Continued 


| 
Juxy, 1904 Aveust, 1904 
Maximum P.W.D. Minimum | Maximum P.W.D. Minimum 
1] 
Chicago |LaGrange| Chicago | Chicago [LaGrange || Chicago |LaGrange| Chicago | Chicago |LaGrange 

eae 61 66 NE 53 49 78 84 NW 62 

ae 68 76 SE 56 44 66 76 NE 62 

Sin 83 89 S) 60 49 74 82 SE 61 

cae 80 89 SW 70 69 82 85 SW 63 

ene 76 89 SE 67 56 81 84 W 62 

Gis 70 88 NE 57 57 78 84 NW 65 

sete 62 ial NE 58 57 74 80 W 59 

Sone 78 80 SW 60 56 64 76 NE 55 

Gee 79 85 WwW 66 68 82 88 S 59 
10a 71 85 E 64 58 70 77 NE 61 
1 oe 80 88 SE 65 59 66 78 58 
12.. 68 80 N, NE 60 61 85 89 SE, SW 62 
tone 80 84 62 Soy 85 81 66 
14.. 85 89 s 65 60 72 86 N, NE 64 
15%: 86 91 66 63 86 89 65 
16e 90 98 SW val 62 | 75 87 N 62 
We 94 97 SW 75 73 76 89 NE 64 
18. 92 99 SW 75 72 67 81 E 64 
19 80 93 NE 71 68 72 75 SE 62 
20020 84 93 NW 70 63 77 80 N 60 
Zio 74 85 NE 67 62 90 91 SW 66 
22 eee 72 85 NE 62 57 67 77 NE 59 
Zoe 66 77 NE 59 53 76 80 SW 58 
24... 69 81 NE 64 53 83 87 SW 60 
25 recs 82 88 SW 61 51 78 80 NW 61 
20ene 79 84 SW 65 60 66 77 SE 56 
Zipeee 80 88 SW 62 63 73 81 SW 58 
Pa a0 69 82 NE 62 58 81 84 SW 60 
29 S55 80 86 SE 65 56 73 75 NE 61 
Be as 88 90 SW 67 66 66 77 NE 60 
Silene d 87 90 W 68 68 71 81 SE 64 

Chicago Chicago 
SW NE 
LaGrange » LaGrange 
Means} 77.8 86.0 W 64.3 59.5 15.3 82.2 NE 61.3 
ny 
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TABLE XX—Continued 


SEPTEMBER, 1904 Octopmr, 1904 
Maximum PWD: — Minimum Maximum P.W.D. Minimum 
Chicago |LaGrange| Chicago | Chicago [LaGrange || Chicago LaGrange] Chicago | Chicago | LaGrange 
aoe 66 72 74 W 52 48 
Dee 65 60 59 NE 52 44 
ae 56 59 8 45 38 
A 51 73 73 8, SW 50 44 
bs 55 64 63 N 49 47 
(a 54 49 52 NE,E 45, 37 
Fi 54 60 60 8 42 31 
Lie 58 72 74 SW 54 51 
Made 51 17 80 SW 65 60 
10... 51 78 81 SW 59 60 
uaa 56 59 61 NE 53 52 
19-6 44 53 57 NE 50 47 
13 42 53 58 E 50 43 
14 44 53 56 E AT 37 
15 39 58 66 SE 50 37 
16 51 69 72 48 37 
17 48 78 77 SW 56 46 
18 61 75 76 SW 57 48 
19 60 74 73 54 44 
20 44 54 63 SW 44 43 
21 44 50 51 43 40 
22 42 45 49 NW 39 35 
23 43 50 54 35 32 ’ 
24 67 55 57 WwW 44 42 
25 59 48 52 37 33 
26 51 50 55 NE 37 33 
27 52 46 49 SW 34 30 
28 59 57 59 SW 34 31 
64 59 67. NE 42 34 
55 50 57 SE 44 35 
tothe Ae ac] Wee ie Aa Ge ee ee rere es 2 ene 62 65 SW 39 28 
Chicago 
SW 
‘LaGrange 
52.9 60.1 63.0 SW 46.8 40.9 
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TABLE XX—Continued 


NovemsBer, 1904 DecemBer, 1904 
Maximum P.W.D. Minimum Maximum P.W.D. Minimum 
Chicago |LaGrange| Chicago | Chicago |LaGrange|| Chicago LaGrange Chicago | Chicago |LaGrange 

1 67 70 SW 48 38 31 30 NE 23 17 
2 67 69 SW 49 38 31 31 NE 25 21 
3 60 69 NE 50 39 29 30 NE 26 25 
4 58 69 NE 45 39 26 26 WwW 21 14 
5 47 49 NE 42 37 32 32 W 20 16 

6 45 48 N 38 30 36 36 SW 20 13 

7 55 57 NE 37 32 36 36 WwW 27 22 
8 47 45 NE 40 36 35 36 NE 30 26 
9 44 47 NE 36 36 31 33 E 24 25 
10 42 43 NE 38 36 30 32 NW 24 22 
11 45 46 NW 32 27 28 28 8 24 20 
12 45 46 WwW 27 24 29 26 NW 21 20 
13 40 41 N 31 27 29 21 SW 19 5 
14 45 47 NW 34 36 24 25 NE 16 7 
15 54 55 SW 33 28 23 25 SW 16 2 
16 53 62 SE 40 24 29 29 SE 15 —2 
17 58 59 SW 42 37 32 31 NE 17 15 
18 65 66 SW 40 30 34 34 SW 16 11 
19 66 68 SW 48 40 26 29 NW 15 15 
20 60 60 N 43 38 32 30 NW 19 17 
21 49 51 SW 35 28 28 28 SW 14 5 
22 55 57 W 39 34 51 49 SW 26 24 
23 58 59 NW 43 35 54 53 SW 31 32 
24 43 47 NE 39 35 31 32 E 25 25 
25 42 43 NW 30 27 29 30 E 25 29 
26 32 32 NW 23 20 37 35 SE 29 28 
27 26 30 NW 19 ive 43 42 SW 11 11 
28 44 41 8 25 24 11 11 W oa 6 
29 44 44 WwW 22 19 30 29 SW 2 2 
30 27 30 W 19 16 42 42 SW 28 28 
CH RGen RBAgr aon Mptocenan enc teerine sececocee tn ncadee 49 49 SW 38 29 

Chicago Chicago 
LaGrange LaGrange 
Means| 49.4 inl? SW 36.2 30.9 32.5 32.3 SW 21.0 phe 8 


Table XX contains the daily maximum and minimum temperatures at Chicago and LaGrange, IIl., and the 
prevailing wind direction at Chicago for a selected year, 1904. Thermometers at Chicago were exposed in a shelter 
on the Auditorium Tower, and those at LaGrange were in a shelter a few feet above the sod. 


Summary or TaBLp XX 
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Stations Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Prev. Wd. Dir., Chicago... NW | NE | NW | NE | NE | NE | SW | NE | SW | SW | SW | SW | SW 
Mean Max. Gane 24.4 | 24.4 | 41.9 | 47.0 | 65.4 | 71.1 | 77.8 | 75.3 | 71.4 | 60.1 | 49.4 | 32.5 | 53 
TEM). cnc. LaGrange| 24.5 | 25.2 | 42.6 | 52.8 | 70.6 | 79.4 | 86.0 | 82.2 | 74.5 | 63.0 | 51.7 | 32.3 | 57. 
Mean Min. (epigeee. 11.0] 9.9 | 28.4 | 34.4 | 49.2 | 57.4 | 64.3 | 61.3 | 57.6 | 46.8 | 36.2 | 21.0 | 39 
Temp...... LaGrange| 7.8} 8.0 | 26.6 32.0) 45.7 52.9 | 59.5 | 56.1 | 52.9 | 40.9 | 30.9 | 17.1 | 35 
Mean en pete 17.7 | 17.2 | 35.2 | 40.7 | 57.3 | 64.2 | 71.0 | 68.3 | 64.5 | 53.4 | 42.8 | 26.8 | 46 
empress LaGrange} 16.2 | 16.6 | 34.6 | 42.4 | 58.2 | 66.2 | 72.8 | 69.2 | 63.7 | 52.0 | 41.3 | 24.7 | 46 
Mean Daily eels 13.4 | 14.5 | 18.5 | 12.6 | 16.2 | 13.7 | 13.5 | 14.0 | 18.8 | 13.3 | 13.2 | 11.5 | 13 
Range..... LaGrange} 16.7 | 17.2 | 16.0 | 20.8 | 24.9 |: 26.5 | 26.5 | 26.1 | 21.6 | 22.1 | 20.8 | 15.2 | 21 
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and June 18, 1904. During the summer of 1904 there were but 
4 days on which the temperature reached a maximum of 90° or over 
at Chicago, while there were 11 such days at LaGrange. On some of 
these warm days, when with a prevailing offshore wind the tempera- 
ture was higher at LaGrange than in the city, the wind temporarily 
shifted to the lake for a few hours during the afternoon, thus lowering 
the maximum temperature sufficiently to affect the mean for the day 
as well. The temperature data for LaGrange for the warm summer 
of 1913 are not available, but a comparison between the readings at 
Joliet, about 18 miles farther inland, and Chicago shows that during 
the months of July and August there were at the former place a total 
of 24 days in which the maximum reached 90°, while in Chicago the 
total equaled only 11. This example is given here, as the heat of the 
summer of 1913 was pronounced over a large area, and the data 
emphasize the moderating influence of the lake as brought out in the 
table. The greater frequency of severe temperatures in the winter 
at LaGrange is also apparent from Table XX, where it will be seen 
that there were 22 days at this inland station with a minimum of 
zero or below in 1904, while there were but 10 days of similar 
character at Chicago. As a consequence of the ordinarily higher 
maximum and lower minimum at LaGrange, its daily range of 
temperature is correspondingly greater, averaging for the year, 21°2, 
as compared with 13°6 in the city. The average maximum tem- 
perature for 1904, 57°1, was 3°7 higher than that at Chicago, while 
the average minimum, 35°9, was 3°9 lower. In the summer months 
the mean daily range at LaGrange was 26° or more, and averaged 
about 10° greater than in the colder season, while at Chicago the 
range in comparison was fairly even throughout the year. Yet, in 
spite of the great difference between the maximum and minimum 
temperatures of the two places, it is interesting to note that the 
mean temperatures for the year as a whole differed only by 0°1, 
Chicago averaging 46°6 and LaGrange 46°5. From this it will 
readily be seen that mean annual temperatures alone are far from 
conclusive in the comparison of climates, but that the range of 
temperature, the upper and lower limits, and the frequency of 
extreme conditions must be taken into consideration. 

2. Northern Illinois —Table XXI gives the mean annual tem- 
peratures for 23 stations over northern Illinois, including Chicago, 
for the entire period of their records up to and including 1906. The 
length of these records necessarily varies considerably for the different 
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stations, most of the observers rendering voluntary services, which 
have been more or less interrupted. Unfortunately, the mean 
maximum and mean minimum temperatures for these places are 
not available, but the greater daily range holds good for these inland 
stations just as was shown to be the case at LaGrange in the previous 
paragraph. This statement is borne out by the highest and lowest 
readings observed during the period of record, the minimums ranging 
from 1° to 9° lower than the absolute record of —23° at Chicago, 


TABLE XXI 


Mean TEMPERATURES AT STATIONS IN NoRTHERN ILLINOIS 


n 
3 
ae = S| ge | g 
: 35 > 3 

Station me B eg i s 5 8 4 = = 

bo 5 2 £ br > © i & a } 2 g 2 

S| 8 | 3 S I 2 g = S ae 5 3 zI 

I 5s i = < = 5 5 =< wD os) Zz Q < 

Medosreciscce 8 | 24.1 | 21.6 | 39.5.| 49.7 | 61.2 | 68.6 | 74.1 | 71.8 | 65.6 | 53.5 | 37.4 | 27.3 | 49.5 
Antioch...... 20.7 | 19.1 | 36.5 | 44.4 | 57.0 | 65.4 | 72.1 | 69.2 | 63.8 | 49.6 | 37.6 | 25.7 | 46.8 
Ashton........% 14 | 22.1 | 19.9 | 34.7 | 47.8 | 59.8 | 67.9 | 72.8 | 70.9 | 64.1 | 51.5 | 37.1 | 24.4 | 47.8 
Aurora.......| 29 | 20.8 | 22.4 |'34.6 | 48.0 | 59.2 | 68.9 | 73.2 | 71.0 | 63.8 | 51.5 | 37.2 | 26.4 | 48.1 
Cambridge...| 16 | 22.3 | 22.1 | 36.3 | 50.4 | 62.4 | 70.0 | 75.2 | 73.1 | 65.7 | 53.5 | 38.4 | 26.4 | 49.6 
Chicago...... 36 | 24.0 | 25.5 | 34.9 | 46.2 | 56.6 | 66.5 | 72.3 | 71.2 | 64.8 | 53.2 | 39.2 | 29.3 | 48.7 
Davenport, Ia.| 35 | 21.4 | 24.0 | 35.5 | 50.2 | 61.1 | 70.2 | 75.1 | 72.8 | 65.4 | 53.4 | 38.5 | 27.6 | 49.6 
Dixon... oe. 18 | 20.5 | 20.6 | 34.8 | 48.7 | 59.8 | 69.5 | 74.0 | 72.0 | 64.7 | 51.7 | 36.6 | 25.4 | 48.2 
Dubuque, Ia..| 35 18.6] 21.5 | 33.6 | 49.1 | 60.4 | 69.2 | 74.2 | 71.8 | 63.9 | 51.9 | 36.1 | 25.1 | 48.0 
Slvarerepetsrsuere 16 | 22.3 | 21.0 | 36.6 | 49.8 | 61.2 | 69.8 | 74.4 | 72.5 | 65.6 | 53.1 | 37.6 | 25.9 | 49.2 
Flepry...5 oe 20 | 238.1 | 23.7 | 36.9 | 50.0 | 61.4 | 70.4 | 74.4 | 72.3 | 65.5 | 52.6 | 38.4 | 28.6 | 49.8 
Jolteth wiceciur 17 | 24.4 | 22.6 | 37.0 | 48.7 | 61.0 | 69.5 | 73.9 | 71.7 | 64.8 | 52.1 | 38-8 | 27.7 | 49.4 
Kishwaukee. .| 20 | 20.3 | 20.8 | 33.8 | 47.7 | 58.3 | 68.5 | 73.1 | 70.8 | 63.6 | 51.3 | 36.9 | 26.2 | 47.6 
LaGrange ....| 16 | 23.0 | 21.8 | 35.5 | 47.5 | 58.5 | 68.2 | 73.1 | 71.1 | 64.2 | 52.1 | 38.0 | 26.8 | 48.3 
Lanark...... 19 | 20.8 | 20.6 | 33.3 | 47.7 | 58.9 | 67.9 | 72.6 | 70.2 | 62.7 | 50.3 | 35.9 | 25.3 | 47.2 
LaSalle.......) 33 | 22.3 | 25.0 | 36.8 | 49.8 | 60.8 | 70.1 | 75.3 | 72.0 | 63.9 | 51.9 | 37.8 | 27.5 | 49.4 
Morrison..... 14 | 21.2 | 20.0 | 35.0 | 49.3 | 60.4 | 68.6 | 73.3 | 71.7 | 64.7 | 53.1 | 37.9 | 25.0 | 48.4 
Ottawa. 22... 22 | 24.0 | 24.4 | 37.0 | 50.6 | 61.4 | 70.9 | 75.2 | 72.2 | 65.4 | 53.2 | 39.0 | 29.2 | 50.2 
Streator...... 15 | 25.1 | 22.7 | 38.5 | 49.8 | 61.5 | 70.5 | 75.0 | 72.9 | 66.6 | 53.9 | 39.7 | 27.9 | 50.3 
Sycamore.....| 28 | 19.6 | 20.9 | 33.1 | 47.1 | 58.2 | 67.8 | 71.9 | 69.6 | 62.6 | 50.3 | 35.9 | 25.6 | 46.9 
Tiskilwa...... 14 | 23.6 | 21.1 | 36.0 | 49.1 | 61.5 | 69.6 | 74.0 | 72.1 | 65.1 | 52.6 | 38.4 | 26.3 | 49.1 
Walnut..-... V7) 230 2222) 37.5 | OL.2. | 628 170) 75.5 | W3eo: 1669) | S427 WSS tere i) G0Ls 
Winnebago...| 21 | 20.7 | 20.0 | 33.7 | 47.8 | 58.3 | 68.3 | 72.8 | 70.7 | 63.4 51.2 | 36.0 | 25.5 | 47.4 
Means acs sal asventers 22.1 | 21.9 | 85.7 | 48.7 | 60.0 | 69.0 | 73.8 | 71.6 | 64.6 | 52.3 | 37.7 | 26.6 | 48.7 


Table XXI gives the mean monthly temperatures of the various stations in northern Illinois, together with the 
annual values. The data are based upon different periods of observation, as the stations were not all established at 
the same time, but the record in each case extends to and includes the year 1906. 


and the maximums exceeding the city’s record of 103° by the same 
amounts (Bulletin W, Summary of Climatological Data for the United 
States, sec. 64, p. 6, U.S. Weather Bureau). It is a remarkable fact 
that the average of the annual means for all these various stations 
is 48°7, exactly the same as the 36-year mean for Chicago, and this 
is even more significant as to the indefiniteness of annual values 
for purposes of comparison than was the small difference between 
the means for the year 1904 at LaGrange and Chicago. In indi- 
vidual cases, too, the maximum and minimum temperatures at many 
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of these places show greater departures from the readings observed 
at Chicago than does LaGrange, yet the annual means do not differ 
appreciably. 

3. Other portions of the United States —To extend in a very general 
way the comparison of the mean temperature of Chicago with that 
in other portions of the United States, Plate IIT has been introduced 
at this point, giving the annual isothermal lines for the entire country. 
It will be noted that the isotherm representing the mean annual 
temperature of 50° passes east-westerly through northern Illinois a 
short distance south of Chicago, and this is in harmony with the con- 
ditions prevailing in that section of the state as brought out in the 
discussion of Table XXI (p. 53). This plate shows the southward 
dip of the lines in the mountain regions, indicating the influence of the 
greater elevations in lowering the temperatures of those districts; and 
the northward dip in the great valley of California, where bright and 
almost uninterrupted sunshine during the daytime results in a region 
of unusual warmth. As, however, the map gives no information 
whatever as to daily ranges, or seasonal ranges, of temperature, 
comparisons between the climatic conditions of different places must 
be made with caution if it is used alone. Space prevents the publica- 
tion of isothermal charts of the various seasons, but in those of 
spring the influence of the cold water of the Great Lakes is distinctly 
to be seen in the southward bending of the lines in that region, while 
in the summer the opposite trend is given to the lines passing over 
the superheated areas of the plains states stretching eastward from 
the foothills of the Rockies. 

Table XXII and Fig. 5 give more detailed data regarding the 
temperature conditions of various sections of the country, as repre- 
sented by 15 cities selected in the different regions. The monthly 
and annual normal temperatures are shown for these places, including 
Chicago, and will serve to particularize more clearly the information 
to be gained from a study of Plate III, but even monthly normals or 
means present the same disadvantages in comparisons as do annual 
values, only in lesser degree. The mean temperatures of two places 
may be exactly the same and yet, as previously pointed out, their 
variation in temperature may differ radically. For instance, the 
mean temperature of Chicago is only 4° lower than that of Portland, 
Ore., and to the casual observer this might be taken to indicate that 
higher temperatures prevail at the latter place. This is, indeed, 
pronouncedly the case in winter, but in the summer season the 
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relation is reversed. At Portland the range in temperature from 
month to month and from day to day is very small, especially during 
the colder weather of the rainy season, from November to May. 
A city whose average annual maximum temperature is 70° and whose 
average minimum temperature is 30° will have an annual mean of 50°; 
another city may have the same annual value, but its average maxi- 
mum and minimum may be 60° and 40°, respectively. We must 
therefore study the ranges in temperature as well as the average 
monthly and annual means in order to make proper comparisons. 


TABLE XXII 


Monrsiy and AnnuAL NorMaL TEMPERATURES, SELECTED Cities IN THE UniTep Stratus 


| 
Station Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April | May |June | July | Aug. |Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
Portland, Ore)... ....20. + 39 | 41 | 46 51 57 61 66 66 61 53 46 41 52 
San Francisco, Can Sovaceers's 50 51 53 54 56 57 57 58 59 58 56 51 55 
Moma Avista co ccsciesieles 55 59 64 70 77 85 91 90 84 72 62 56 72 
Havre; Mont... <ceia.cles e's 14 15 27 | 48 54 62 68 67 58 44 31 21 42 
Denver, Colovanceosesans| 29} 31) 39) 48 | .57 | 66 | 72)) 70:| 63: 51 |--89' || 32 | 50 
Bl Paso; exci. os ectense 44 49 56 64 72 80 80 79 73 62 51 45 63 
Moorhead, Minn......... 3 oy 21 41 55 64 69 66 57 43 24 11 38 
Omaha, Nebr tt ecsct caus 20) 24) 36) 50) 62) 721° 76). 74 | 66)" 54! 38) 27.) 50 
Galveston, Tex........... 53 | 56) 62) 69] 75) 81) 83] 83 | 79.) 72] 637.56 | 69 
Marquette, Mich......... | 16} 16) 24) 38} 49] 58) 65] 64] 57]/ 46] 32] 23) 40 
Chicago; Tue ooo. oes 24 25 34 46 56 66 72 71 65 53 39 29 48 
New Orleans, La......... 53 56 62 68 | 74 | 80] 81 81 73 | 69 | 61) 54] 68 
Northfield, Vt....:...... 15} 17) 26.) 40 | 54) 63-) 67 | 63.) -55;) 44) 32) 20) 41 
New. Yorks, "N.Y... <acc% <0 30} 31) 38)° 48) 5%] 68) 74) 72) 66) °56| 44) 34] 52 
Jacksonville, Fla......... 54 | 57] 62) 68} 74] 79] 81|] 80] 77 | 70| 61) 55| 68 


Table XXII contains the monthly and annual normal temperatures for 15 selected cities in the United 
States. The values are shown graphically in Fig. 5, the cities being arranged from west to east over the northern, 
central, and southern portions of the country. 


Plates IV and V show the extremes in temperature which have 
been experienced in the various portions of the country, and empha- 
size features which cannot be brought out in the plate, figure, and 
table immediately preceding. The highest temperatures, as shown 
on Plate IV, occur in the desert and semiarid regions of Arizona and 
California, while the lowest temperatures, as shown on Plate V, are 
to be found in northeastern Montana. Moreover, in the plains 
states as far north as the Dakotas summer maximum temperatures 
are higher than is the case in the extreme South. There is practically 
no portion of the country in which the temperature has not at some 
time or other fallen as low as 30°, and zero temperatures have occurred 
as far south as the east-central Gulf coast. 

In endeavoring to comprehend the temperature conditions of 
Chicago in relation to those-of other portions of the United States, it 
will now be helpful to secure a view, bird’s-eye, as it were, of actual 
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periods of extreme heat and cold. During July, 1901 (Plate VI); 
one of the most severe hot waves on record prevailed over the greater 
portion of the country, a maximum temperature of 103° being reached 
at Chicago on the 21st, and readings of from 104° to 106° being general 
in the middle Mississippi and lower Missouri valleys, as indicated 
on the second map of the plate. The maps of July 22 and 23 show 
the hot wave continuing over the interior portions of the country 
with even greater intensity than on the two preceding days, but 
broken over much of the Great Lakes region. The break in tempera- 
ture was especially pronounced at Chicago, where the temperature 
on the last two days did not rise above 76° and 82°, respectively. 
The low temperature at Chicago was ushered in and maintained by 
the lake breeze, which blew steadily throughout the daytime hours, 
and in this case proved itself indeed the “‘life-saver of the community.”’ 
The pressure conditions which produced this great heat period, and 
the adjustment which permitted the lake wind, are discussed later 
(p. 353). A severe cold wave swept over the northern and central 
states during the early part of February, 1906, the morning tempera- 
tures of which on the 5th and 6th are shown in Plate VII. The 
cold was very intense throughout the northern tier of states, as 
indicated by the lines and figures in the plate. On the morning of the 
5th the readings were as low as —48° in the northern Lake Superior 
region, and had reached —2° in southwestern Missouri, and low 
temperatures continued generally during the 6th with but slight 
moderation, yet on the two days in question 12° and 10° above zero 
were the morning readings in Chicago, the wind shifting to the lake 
and tempering decidedly the cold in the city. Such conditions, as 
indicated on p. 44, happen frequently during the winter season. 

In addition to mean temperature and the extent of temperature 
range, the frequency of hot and cold periods is important in estab- 
lishing the temperature features of any locality. Fig. 6 and Tables 
XXIII and XXIV give the average monthly and annual number of 
days with maximum temperature of 90° or over, and minimum 
temperature of zero or below, for certain stations selected so as to 
cover practically the entire country. Chicago averages 8 days in 
each summer with maximum temperature of 90° or over, as does 
St. Paul, Minn., while Bismarck, N.D., farther to the northwest, 
averages 14.2 such days. On the other hand, while Chicago averages 
in winter 9.2 days with temperatures of zero or below, St. Paul 
experiences nearly 4 times as many, 34.5, and Bismarck nearly 6 


Puare VI.—Continuous lines, or isotherms, connect places of equal temperatures. 
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times as many, 54.3. With the interior cities of the West and 
South, Denver and St. Louis average more than three times as many 
hot days as does Chicago, and Denver has the greater number of 
days with zero temperature also. New York City averages 6.8 
days with maximums of 90° or over, somewhat less than Chicago, 
while Buffalo, N.Y., and San Francisco, Cal., have low averages 


TABLE XXIII 


AveraGe Numper or Days Each Monta with Maximum Temperature 90° on ABove 


(These values are shown graphically in Fig. 6) 


Station Jan. | Feb. |Mar. |April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Annual 
Bismarck, N.D........... 0 0 Oe POst OLA Lei oek Wrest eG O 0 Oe e452 
StePaul, Minn. 35.35.06 « 0 0 0 0 O.1 | 1.5) 3.44) 2.2 | b.1 0 0 0 8.0 
Chicago: Tica. csdanloe ee 0 0 0 0 O25) 221 S824 | 08 0 0 0 8.0 
Buffalo, N.Y.... eae 0 0 0 0 0) | 0-3) )/ 0-1 | 0 0 0 0 0.4 
New York, N.Y. 0 0 0 0 O72 | Bb sch ees: | 0.8 0 0 0 6.8 
San Francisco, C: 0 0 0 OW Oe Oss Oe Ot | O.4 1027 10 0 1.1 
Denver, Colo. .. 0 0 0 0 | 0.2 | 4.7 |10.9 | 8.0|1.4] 0 0 Om 252; 
St. Louis, Mo... eee a 0 0 0 0.5 | 5.4 |10.4 | 8.5 | 3.5 | 0.2 0 0 28.5 
New Orleans, La......... 0 0 0 0 | 0.8 | 9.0 j14.8 |13.6 | 5.0 | 0.2] 0 0” || 4323 

TABLE XXIV 


Average Numper or Days Each Monts with Minimum TEMPERATURE ZERO OR BELOW 
(These values are shown graphically in Fig. 6) 


Station Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
Bismarck, N.D).c..c20e + <> 18.1 |15.2 | 6.6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3.4 |10.9 | 54.3 
St. Paul, Minne 2.50500 13.1 |10.3 | 2.4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1.6 | 6.4 | 34.5 
Chicago; TN. oir sanes 4.1 | 3.1 | 0.2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OL1 | 1.6 9.2 
Builalo; NY. ccc aces he 12h 230) 0.4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0.3 3.6 
iNew, York, NiY¥ ¢ ate. acs 0.3 | 0.3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.1 0.7 
Denver Colo. canines SUZ, eee Ope, <0 0 0 0 0 0 0 056: 223") 956 
St Louis) Mo.- 5.22.0: 1.4 | 1.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0.5 2.9 


of 0.4 and 1.1 days, respectively, because their prevailing winds 
are from water surfaces. The great expanse of the Pacific Ocean 
protects San Francisco, in common with all other western coast 
cities, from the extreme rigors of the winter season, and it does not 
experience zero weather; and while New Orleans is too near the 
tropics to expect such conditions, it has experienced temperatures 
differing from zero by less than 10°. 


ABSOLUTE MONTHLY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES 


We have now reached a point where greater details can be given 
regarding the temperature records of the Chicago Weather Bureau 
office. Tables XXV and XXVI give the highest maximum and 
lowest minimum temperature, respectively, occurring in each month 
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of the year during the period of official record, and the annual values 
together with the mean annual temperatures are graphically portrayed 


TABLE XXV 


Assotutn Monraity Maximum Tempprarures, 1871-1913 


1 
| 


| 
Dec. Annual 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov 
1871 Peat cormeken 62 56 67 80 84 87 92 90 87 75 61 45 92 
LAT Se ei ck hedd 45 52 45 81 83 98 97 93 81 59 46 98 


Highest monthl. 


Lowest monthl. 


81 


} 1910 


45 
1872 


88 


1899 


67 
1874 


84 
1883 


87 
1891 


78 
1876 


69 
1885 


56 
1907 


40 
1903 


35 
1901 


* Not included in means. 
Highest and lowest maxima in bold-faced type. 
in Fig. 7. Table XXV shows that on the average a maximum tem- 
perature of 90°20 is reached some time during the month of June, 94°4 
during the month of July, and 91°8 during the month of August, and 
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in no other months does the temperature average to reach or exceed 
90°. Table XXVI shows that on the average a minimum tempera- 


TABLE XXVI 


Assotuts Montaty Minrmum Temperatures, 1871-1913 


3 0 |. 28 34 52 56 51 39 28 27 Sala 
=e 7 23 35 44 55 49 48 33 | 3 715 

2 5 23 37 43 53 50 | 46 32 | 12 |—10 |—10 
—=29 9 27 37 48 60 54 | 39 26 4 |—6 |—16 
=u 9 31 35 40 54 48 44 32 10° |= 3. |= 9 
=i 9 29 32 50 50 58 36 24 8 0 |—15 
=) 6 18 46 50 56 54 40 29 6 3a 
aig 17 24 33 44 56 54 42 38 7 |—2 |—20 
= 8 21 19 37 52 59 59 49 30 2 Cei—25 
—21 3 18 42 49 59 63 32 36 30 |— 3 |—21 
=) leu 28 36 48 55 64 41 41 14 200 
=a 1 30 41 43 56 58 40 33 16 |—12 |—12 
= 3 23 36 48 54 55 42 35 26 |j—1 |—8 


minimum....|—20 |-21 |-12 | 17 | 27 | 40 | 50 | 47 | a2 | 4 (—2 |-23 [29 
1875 1875\| [1873 
Vous ease Maier 1899 | 1873 (i 1875 tie one 1887 | 1899 | 1887 | 1872 | 1872 | 1872 
Highest monthly ~ 
minimum... 19-| 21 | 32 | 36 | 46 | 56 | 62 | 64 | 55 | 4~+ 31 | 22 | 6 
Vear Mele: 1880 | 1877 | 1871 ee 1896 | 1871 | 1910 | 1900 | 1906 Aa 1878 | 1877 | 1900 


* Not included in means. 
Highest and lowest minima in bold-faced type. 


ture of —6°8 is reached some time during the month of January, 
—3°9 during the month of February, and —0°1 during the month 
of December, and that the temperature does not average. to fall with- 
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in 10° of zero in any other month. These statements must not be 
construed as contradictory in any sense to the discussion in con- 
nection with Tables X and XI (p. 25), and must be understood as 


EIG ee ve 


A=absolute annual maximum temperature; ‘B=average annual temperature; C=absolute annual mini- 
mum temperature. 


applying only to the absolute extremes of temperature for each month, 
whereas in the previous case the mean maximum and mean minimum 
temperatures were under consideration. 


FREQUENCY OF DAYS WITH TEMPERATURE OF 90° OR OVER 


Fig. 8 shows graphically the great variation in the frequency of 
high temperatures from one year to another, and the detailed data 
in Table XXVII supplement, as far as Chicago is concerned, the 
averages found in Table XXIII. While the temperature reaches 
90° on an average of 8 times each year, it did not once reach 90° 
in 1875, the coldest year on record, and it reached it only once in 
1882 and only once in 1884. The greatest number of times on which 
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90° or over has been reached, exclusive of 1911 and 1913, is 18 days 
in each of the years 1895 and 1900, although the monthly frequency 
in the two years was quite unequal. In 1895, of the 18 days, 4 
occurred in May, 3 in June, 2 in July, 3 in August, and 6 in Sep- 
tember; while in 1900, none occurred in either May or June, and there 
were 7 in July, 10 in August, and 1in September. The year 1900 was 
on the whole warmer than the normal, with its August the warmest 
month of that name on record, but the year 1895 showed quite a 
deficiency in temperature. The averages of the monthly records 
in Table XXVII, however, give the greatest frequency for days with 


TABLE XXVII 


Numser or Days with Maximum TEMPERATURE OF 90° orn Over, 1873-1913 
(These values are shown graphically in Fig. 8) 


| | 
_ Year | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Annual|) Year May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Annual 
LST eer llnaadane 2 2 3D Lalita ae cf 1895. 2... 4 3 2 3 6 18 
S747 alisernte ns 5 6 OA See 17 1896S echeajoe oe 0 5 GSE eee 11 
PS RB craves artes 0 0 AY Niece 0 HLSOT SR Lae sere 2 S 1 5 12 
TSTG oo WSilee sates 0 6 i og Seer 7 1808. Sito. 1 6 4 3 14 
TSA7i Pre ailee oe 0 2 Olean 2 L809 ee Alor 2 1 2 3 8 
1878 Sewelllen eee 0 3 Ag || eee 4: “1900 NE 22)|"ee.29 0 7 10 1 a8 
1879. . 0 6 i ae Ree f NOOL 2 soe eye 4 11 ee ae aoe 16 
TSO, calle 1 + pulls Sees 6 ae al 2 UL ees <A 3 
ASSL: eae es 0 5 5 2 12 LODS ec cuieeh oe it “ff + ah | 5 ae a 10 
LSS2 ite eelllesersee 0 1 Oi ail a aise iL 1904 2% oie. ree 0 3 ee ae 4 
LSSSe ale rereare 0 4 OP iecna 4 L905 cat Al ptosis 3 3 a Hkseaeee 9 
D884 aliens 0 0 Lil cre ss ik 1906.... 1 3 1 cy Pee 9 
ASSO, calle eres 0 4 Qi dees ae 4 L907 45 dln eee 1 1 1 1 4 
ASS6 cero llores 0 3 1 Oe ace 4 1908 S57. hance 2 3 whe 4 13 
188 7. evel eves 2 5 3 i 11 O00 re |e coer 0 3 20 Weceee: 5 
ISS8.5 sed tee 1 4 OAR. tasks 6 IL OLO Sco e ee 3 6 Oiekee 9 
1889 shots 0 2 i Dela ere ee 2 1911*. 6 5 9 pte area 22 
TS00 522 iis Sarees 3 4 DP chilleye eck 9 19124 alban ace 0 3 3 5 11 
TSO My. milion 0 0 3 2 5 AQIS ER ceo ltysence 2 8 7 4 3 22 
B08 ce cusltiaerde are 2 5 7 Jeg 9 SSS: 
13005 ee enn ae 0 6 1 2 9 Average.. 0.1 1.2 3.8 2.1 0.8 8.0 
1894. Al dscns 5 6 3 1 15 


* Not included in averages. See note under Table XX XIX. 


high temperatures to July, 3.8 days. August follows with 2.1 days, 
and June is next with 1.2 days; September averages 0.8 day, while 
90° or over is comparatively rare during May, the average being but 
0.1 day. By months, the greatest number of occurrences of 90° 
or over is as follows: May, 6 in 1911; June, 8 in 1913; July, 11 in 
1901; August, 10 in 1900; and September, 6 in 1895. In 1878, one 
of the warmest years from the standpoint of the annual mean, there 
were but 4 days with a maximum temperature of 90° or over; while 
in 1901, a year slightly below normal, there were 16 such days, 4 
occurring in June, 11 in July, and 1 in August. July of that year 
was the warmest month on record, and -had the highest absolute 
maximum temperature ever officially observed at Chicago, 103°. 
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These variations with those noted above lead to the conclusion that 
some years are warmer than the average because of sustained moder- 
ate heat, while others are warmer because of the relative frequency 
of hot days. The year 1911 in Chicago was the warmest since the 
establishment of the Weather Bureau office, if we accept the Federal 
Building record without correction, and it was marked by an extraor- 
dinarily large number of hot days, 90° or over being reached 22 
times, 4 days more than in either 1900 or 1905, although the number 
was equaled in 1913. Of these 22 days, 6 occurred in May, 5 in 


1875 1880 (885 1890 1895 1200 1905 1910 
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-(see Table XXVIT). 


DAYS 


June, 9 in July, and 2in August, and May and June were the warmest 
of those months on record. In 1913, the occurrence was June, 8; 
July, 7; August, 4, and September, 3. 


LONGEST PERIODS OF CONSECUTIVE DAYS WITH MAXIMUM TEMPERA- 
TURE OF 90° OR ABOVE 


In addition to the relative annual and monthly frequency of hot 
days, it is important to secure an idea of the length of periods of 
such extreme conditions, and the longest of each year are shown in 
Table XXVIII. The average length is 2.8 days, and the longest 
period experienced is 8 days, from August 4 to 11, 1900, the absolute 
maximum during that time being 94°. There are several summers 
apparent in the table in which the temperature did not reach 90° 
on any two successive days. In fact, warm waves in Chicago are 
of such brief duration, being interrupted by changes to moderate 
and pleasant weather, that residences and other buildings seldom 
become heated to an uncomfortable degree when proper precautions 
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are exercised. It will be noted that by far the greater proportion 
of the periods recorded in Table XXVIII occurred either in July 
or August, 24 of the 31 occurring in these two months falling in July, 
and indicating a greater frequency of periods of extreme and sus- 
tained heat in that month. 

On such days the temperature remains at 90° or over for a variable 
period, depending largely upon the absolute maximum. During the 
hot waves of July, 1901, and June-July, 1911, when the thermometer 
in Chicago passed the 100° mark, reaching 103° and 102°, respectively, 
the temperature remained at 90° or above for from 10 to 14 hours on 


TABLE XXVIII 


Lonexst Periops or Consecutive Days wiTtH A Maximum TEMPERATURE OF 90° or ABovz, 1873-1913 


Year Began | Ended | Length | Tempera- Year Began | Ended | Length | Tempera- 
in Days ture in Days ture 
July 16 | July 17 2 93 Sept. 22 4 91 
Aug. 19 | Aug. 21 3 94 Aug. 11 4 98 
None occurred July 4 3* 95 
July 6| July 9 4 93 Sept. 3 3 92 
July 8 | July 8 1 91 Sept. 5 1* 98 
July 16 | July 17 2 97 ug. 11 8 94 
July 14 | July 16 3 93 July 21 2* 103 
July 10 | July 13 4 95 June 12 1* 91 
July 7 | July 9 3 93 July 4 4 92 
July 27 | July 27 1 90 July 18 3 94 
July 2] July 4 3 91 July 18 3 95 
Aug. 19 | Aug. 19 1 91 Aug. 22 3 92 
July 19 | July 20 2 94 Aug. 11 1% 92 
July 6| July 6 L* 94 Sept. 11 3 92 
July 15 | July 17 3 100 July 29 2 92 
July 30 | July 31 2 94 July 26 3 97 
July 8 | July 9 2 90 July 5 6 102 
June 28 | June 30 3 92 Sept. 1 ox 95 
Aug. 7 | Aug. 9 3 96 July 5 3 94 
July 23 | July 27 by 94 
July 12 | July 14 3 G2)" WWAVOGPED Ol. ctl crcctersisl meer se 2.8 94.0 
1894....... June 21 | June 23 3 93 


* Two periods of equal length; the period with the highest maximum temperature selected. 
¢ Not included in averages. 


each day, as shown in Auxiliary Table C, which gives the actual times 
and extent of the high temperatures. On July 4 and 5, 1911, the 
temperature remained above 90° for 14 hours each day, reaching a 
maximum of 102° at 4 p.m. on the 4th, and at 3 p.m. on the following 
day. On the 4th the last reading of 90° was at 11 P.m., the latest at 
night that this degree has occurred within the period of record, 
although on the 5th it continued as late as 10 p.m. In the morning 
90° was reached exceptionally early during both hot waves: at 9 a.m. 
on July 21, 1901, and at the same hour on July 2 to 5, inclusive, 1911. 
Fortunately, such days are very rare in Chicago, and can happen only 
when conditions are unfavorable for the setting in of the lake breeze. 


7 
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Extreme heat would occur in the city much more frequently were it 
not for this beneficent wind, and would often extend over a much 
ionger period, as is the case in the interior sections away from the 
lake. In this connection it is interesting to note that on July 5, 1911, 
the last day of the second period shown in the table, the minimum 
temperature for the entire twenty-four hours was 82° at 5 a.m., the 
highest minimum ever recorded at the Chicago Weather Bureau office. 


AUXILIARY TABLE C 


Lencrs or Tims WITH TEMPERATURE OF 90° on Over, Durtna Hor Waves oF 1901 anv 1911, Cutcago 


Date From To A ad of Max. Temp. | Time of Max. 
Pale 207 L90E Font onesies © NOON 7 P.M. 8 97 4,5 PM 
A.M. MMe PF ilicts averse sereraivte ai l(oinie« syotelsrsece otvelliottiatarersietel clo aye 
SUNT Coe eae { ee pees re e ee 
Puno OOe VOLE se meee cco eis ae eR ekcimererc 1PM. 1 90 1PM. 
Walyagl 1931 ee ene watenn ois llam 8 P.M. 10 96 2, 3,4 P.M. 
BS AOTY io, ate ctaveicielsis vis'e 9 aM 7 P.M. 11 98 4PM. 
Bataan 9 AM. eae ish) his aia sate sty wat cates treisnne sale 
DplOLl tte dee eer onees il nar 7 Se i0 100 3 pM 
AM. PMc eMC soe rome lnloocs eae elon liesees cuceaes 
4, 1911}............., 10 PM. pM. i4 102 4PM, 
ap 1 Rae Se eee 9 A.M. 10 P.M. 14 102 3 P.M. 


* On July 21, 1901, temperature fell to 84° between 1 and 3 p.m. 
7 On July 3, 1911, temperature fell to 88° between 9 and 11 a.m. 
t On July 4, 1911, temperature fell to 89° between 8 and 10 p.m. 


Indeed, on only two other days have minimum temperatures as 
high as 80° occurred, this mark being just reached on July 16 and 17, 
1878, when the maximum readings were 97° amd 95°, respectively. 
Ordinarily, in hot-wave periods with daily maximum temperatures 
of 90° or over, the temperature falls below 80° for at least several 
hours during the night; and it has been found that the daily mini- 
mums in such conditions average about 73°2. 


FREQUENCY OF DAYS WITH ZERO TEMPERATURES, MINIMUM AND 
MAXIMUM 

Turning now from the consideration of conditions of extreme 
heat to those of extreme cold, Fig. 9 and Table XXIX give in detail 
data regarding the number of days, monthly and annually, of mini- 
mum temperatures of zero or below, and supplement for Chicago 
Fig. 6 and Table XXIV. The average number of such days occur- 
ring throughout the year is 9.2, distributed as follows: January, 
4.1, February, 3.1, March, 0.2, November, 0.1, and December, 
1.6 days. The time of greatest frequency is therefore during the 
month of January, with February following closely. One in about 
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every 8 days in January, and one in about every 10 days in February, 
are days on which the temperature reaches zero or goes below for 
some portion of the time, although the zero weather of February is 


TABLE XXIX 


Numper or Days with Minimum TEMPERATURE OF ZERO OR BeEtow, 1873-1913 
(These values shown graphically in Fig. 9) 


| || | | 
Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Nov. | Dec. | Total Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Nov. Dec. | Total 

| | | 
UGE aca 6 7 Beale OD oNDAGe i 1805;8 oe rie Siieew tee | oie 19 16 
1874 noe 2 Oise Bote. 1 0 3 1 1806% ce lan s Mala e oh | Peeeeal eee Op ae 
1875 ene We aS Ne ae 1 1 | 27 |) 1897....) 6 fo 2 fe... e-feeeees A || ae 
UG ob 0 Da ctesrall eae Ave t\ =1G. SN TROR oe ane Oltalite Be Alka chante etee 24 
TE nao 4 Osea all ees a1 800) coat eGo aie Si eel eee 26 | Pe16 
18783 1 fen Pee |e anew 2 3 || 1900. Toga eae | aera ieee Dy ei 
1870 gene 7 OS franc ene 1 10 || 1901. 1 ike Donde tl hee 70 
TSO Ree 0 lic es lett 6 6 || 1902. 3 bir coe eee ae 9 
LSS eee 3 Og eee noe | 0 3 -|| 1903. 4 Bi Wseeetd eee ah 
1882. 0 (aie aed lettre eae 2ee treo 1904. 5 (fare lente) ae ee 0 hy 10 
(SSoenee 8 Wy Geek oe (nea Lane 2 1905 6 UPS (Seema i ves 0, |) 45 
1884. 6 2 rR ates 4 | 13 || 1906 0 id (eee ee 0° i) 0 
1385 eee 12 Dl email here 2 | 23 || 1907 he tear enemas SB aes, 0-41-75 
1886:.... 5 Sil eee ceeer 3) 11}! 1908; TIS lage: GN) (erage (eee OF Hinge 
1SSeneme 13 on eae 2 BY lhe 22: SHE LOU0 Ae ter Dall a0: ie eee peered Su he 
TED ac 13 5 eet 2 One A095 HL 010! ae) eer) 2 eM ne ame ee a 0 4 
1889..... 1 de iershigard ahaa ON eae Wetoits 1 (hay Eee ie Seen Oe. A 
1890..... 1 0 Pas eae a Oss ail) 1919" 1S) BS era tates cele 0 | 16 
10erere 0 De Near es allem eter Or] 2-1) 1913* Talk ou ie ae, ere yer ea! 
1802 cn 3 (an ee tox Se Gp | 
18932: oe 10 S.- lWetesetetars' | ocerhet 4-4) AT Wk Averages "4s 93.0) 022) 2 Onto M16) eo 
180450 2 Thence ad 1 4 || | | | | 

| | i | | 


* Not included in average. See note under Table XL. 


1875 1A BO 1885 18S0 1836 1900 13905 1910 


Fria. 9.—Annual number of days with minimum temperature of zero or 
below (see Table X XIX). 


confined chiefly to. the first half of that month. In 1875, the record- 
breaking year for cold weather, temperatures of zero or below 
occurred on 27 days, 11 of these being in January, 14 in February, and 
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1 each in November and December. On the other hand, in 1906 
zero did not occur on any day of the year, and there are a number of 
years within the period of record in which zero was reached on less 
than 5 days. By months, February holds the individual record, 
zero or lower having occurred on 14 days in that month in 1875, as 
noted above, but January is really the month of greatest frequency, 
having 18 days in each of the years 1887, 1888, and 1912. In March, 
1873, there were 3 such days; in November, 1887, 2, and in December, 
1901 and 1903, 7 days each. 

A day on which the minimum temperature reaches zero, or goes 
below it, marks, of course, severe winter weather in the city of 
Chicago, and it is but seldom that the mercury remains so low 
throughout the entire period of twenty-four hours. There have been 
a few instances of this kind, however, on which the maximum tem- 
perature for the day did not rise above the zero point, and these dates 
are set forth in Table XXX. Although the total number of such days 


TABLE XXX 


Number oF Days witH Maximum TEMPERATURE OF ZERO oR BeExow, 1873-1913 


Year | Jan. | Feb. | Dec. | Total i| Year | Jan. | Feb. | Dec. | Total |] Year | Jan. | Feb. | Dec. | Total 
1873... 0 0 0 0 1888 1 1 0 2 1903 0 0 0 0 
1874. . 0 0 0 0 1889 0 1 0 1 1904 1 0 0 1 
1875. 0 0 0 0 || 1890 0 0 0 0 1905 0 2 0 2 
1876. . 0 0 0 0 1891 0 0 0 0 1906 0 0 0 0 
1877. . 0 0 0 0 1892 0 0 0 0 1907 0 0 0 0 
1878.. 0 0 0 0 1893 3 if 0 4 1908 0 0 0 0 
1879.. 1 0 0 1 1894 0 0 0 0 1909 0 0 0 0 
1880.. 0 0 1 1 1895 1 1 0 2 1910 0 0 0 0 
1881.. 0 0 0 0 1896 0 0 0 0 1911 0 0 0 0 
1882.. 0 0 0 0 1897 2 0 0 2 1912 2 0 0 2 
1883. . 3 0 0 3 1898 0 0 0 0 1913 0 0 0 0 
1884... 2 0 0 2 1899 0 2 0 2 ee 
1885. . 0 0 0 0 1900 0 0 0 0 Total | 16 8 2 26 
1886... 0 0 0 0 1901 0 0 1 1 
1887... 0 0 0 0 1902 0 0 0 0 


within the entire period of official record is only 26, the decidedly 
larger proportion, 16, have occurred in January, as was the case in the 
occurrence of zero-minimum temperatures. Of the remaining cases, 
8 occurred in February and 2 in December, which follow the order 
of frequency shown in the preceding table. No other months have 
been marked by such low maximum temperatures, and these 26 
cases in the winter months were confined to 14 years. This would 
indicate a frequency of about one year in every three, but it will be 
noticed that in only 5 years has a single instance occurred, the other 
9 years having 2, 3, or 4 each. January, 1883, and January, 1893, 
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had each 3 such days, but in no other individual month have there 


been more than 2. 


LONGEST PERIODS OF CONSECUTIVE DAYS WITH TEMPERATURES OF 
ZERO OR BELOW 


As is the case in regard to hot weather of the summer season 
(p. 71), a study of the frequency of severe cold weather during the 
opposite season must be incomplete unless an idea is gained relative 
to its length. Table XXXI gives the longest period in consecutive 
days for each of the fourteen years shown in Table XXX, when daily 
maximum temperatures of zero or lower were recorded. In only 5 of 
these years were there 2 or more consecutive days, and in only one 
year were there more than 2. This was in 1883, January 21 to 23, 
inclusive, during which time the temperature fluctuated between 


TABLE XXXI 


Longest Periops or Consecutive Days witH MaximuM TEMPERATURE OF ZERO OR BeLow, 1873-1913 


Lowest | Lowest 
Year | Began Ended |Length | Maxi- | Mini- 
mum | mum 


1879 Jan. 3 | Jan. 3 1 0 —18 
1880 Dec. 28 | Dec. 28 1 —1 —12 
1883 Jan. 21 | Jan. 23 3 —4 —17 
1884 Jan. 4 | Jan. 5 2 —6 —18 
* 1888 Feb. 9 | Feb. 9 1 —4 —18 
1889 Feb. 23 | Feb. 23 1 —2 —li 
1893 Jan. 15 | Jan, 15 ie —4 —16 


Lowest 
Ended | Length | Maxi- 

mum 
Jan. 27 lj —1 
Jan. 26 2 —10 
Feb. 10 2 — 8 
Dec. 15 1 —2 
Jan. 24 1 -—} 
Feb. 13 lj | -—4 
Jan. 6 2 —5 


Lowest 
Mini- 
mum 


—=9) 
—20 
—21 
—12 
—13 
—18 
=a 


* Also three other dates. 
t Also one other date. 


zero and —17°, not rising above —4° on either the 21st or 22d. 
While during the cold wave of January 25-26, 1897, the maximum 
temperature was below zero on but 2 days, the temperature did not 
rise above —10° on the 25th. This is the lowest maximum tempera- 
ture on record at Chicago, and as the minimum on this day was — 20°, 
the mean temperature for the day was —15°. 
therefore, as determined by its mean temperature, was the coldest 
day in Chicago during the history of the Weather Bureau office, 
although the absolute minimum was —23°, on December 24, 1872, 


with a mean temperature of —9°. 


January 25, 


1897, 


Table XXXII gives for each year the longest period of consecu- 
tive days with minimum temperature of zero or below. The feature 
of this table is the long period of 10 days extending from January 4 
to January 13, 1912, which is 2 days longer than the’next longest 
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period, in February, 1875. Both these months were the coldest of 
their respective names on record, the former having 13 days of zero 
temperature and the latter 14 (p. 75). 


TABLE XXXII 

Longest Pertops or Consecutive Days with MinIMuM TEMPERATURE OF ZERO OR Br.ow, 1873-1913 
Lowest Lowest 

Year Began Ended Length | Tempera- Year Began Ended | Length | Tempera- 
ture ture 
Feb. 25 5 —18 1894 2 -—9 
Jan. 15 2 — 6 1895. 3 —15 
Feb. 18 8 —13 1896 3* —9 
Dec. 10 3 —14 1897 6 —20 
Jan. 9 2 —3 1898 3 — 8 
Dec. 24 2 —9 1899 7 —21 
Jan. 6 5 —18 1900. 5 —8 
Dec. 31 5 —15 1901 4 — 8 
Jan. 14 ih —13 1902 4 —7 
Dec. 8 2 —7 1903 4 — 6 
Jan. 24 6 —17 1904 3 —15 
Jan. 7 5 —18 1905. 5 —18 

Jan. 22 6 —13 LQOG Peace ciallian vie ocesceraillecs eiacisierel se craimarsacilicesecatins 
Jan. 12 3 —9 1907 3 —2 
Jan. 3 3* —15 1908. ihe —2 
Jan. 16 6 —17 1909. 2* —10 
Feb. 24 3 ll 1910. 2* —5 
Mar. 2 2 0 1911 1 0 
Feb. 4 2 —8 1912 10 —16 
Dec. 27 3 —10 1913 Ls —4 

Jan. 17 5 —16 


* Other periods of same length occurred during the year. 
+ No record of zero in 1906. 


TABLE XXXIII 


Longest Periops or Consecutive Hourty TeMPERATURES, IN EacH WINTER, oF ZERO OR BELOW, 
1890-91 ro 1912-13 


To Hours Temperature 
11:00a.m. Feb. 4 16 — 6 
10:00a.m. Jan. 9 8 —4 
11:004.m. Jan. 16 78 —16 
10:00 a.m. Jan. 25 26 -9 
10:00a.m. Feb. 9 54 —15 
10:00 a.m. Feb. 20 30 —-9 
10:00am. Jan. 28 106 —20 
8:00a.mM. Feb. 3 14 — 8 
2:00 p.m. Feb. 11 86 —21 
8:00 a.m. Feb. 25 27 -—9 
10:004.m. Jan. 1 11 —5 
8:00 a.m. Dec. 16 55 —12 
1:00a.m. Feb. 18 26 —ll 
12:00 noon Jan. 25 39 —15 
9:00a.m. Feb. 3 39 —14 
9:00am. Jan. 26 il — 3 
9:00a.mM. Feb. 3 ll —2 
8:00 a.m. Feb. 2 7 —2 
4:00a.M. Jan. 7 27 —10 
10:00a.m. Jan. 7 4 _- ; 
10:00 p.m. Jan. 7 79 —16 
11:00 a.m. Mar. 2 8 —-4 


* Temperature reached 1° above zero between hourly readings on the 27th. 
+ Zero temperature did not occur during periods for which no entries are made. 
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The preceding discussion has been confined to the length of cold 
periods by days. Since 1890, however, hourly temperature data 
are available, and from that date it is possible to record the actual 
number of hours in the longest periods of zero temperatures. This 
has been done by winters, and the results are presented in Table 
XXXIII. The longest period of this kind was in the winter of 1896— 
97, from 1 a.m. of January 24 to 10 a.m. of January 28, inclusive, 
extending over 106 hours, although once between the hourly readings 
on the 27th the thermometer indicated 1° above zero for a few min- 
utes. The minimum during this period was —20°. The next longest 
period was 86 hours, in the cold February of 1899, with a minimum 
of —21°; and the third, 79 hours, during January, 1912, with a 
minimum of —16°. 


OCCURRENCE OF FREEZING TEMPERATURE, SEASONAL 


Between the conditions of extreme heat and extreme cold, marked 
usually by the limits of 90° and zero, respectively, there are certain 
other established degrees by which it is customary to characterize 
the temperature phases of a given period of time, and one of the more 
common of these is the freezing point, or 32°. Accordingly, around 
this point we have grouped several tables of data for the winter 
season, a study of which with their accompanying graphs will bring 
out still other features of the colder months than have yet been 
presented. 

1. Number of days with maximum temperature of 32° or below.— 
The number of days in each winter season from October to April, 
inclusive, on which the temperature did not rise above the freezing 
point is shown by months in Table XXXIV, and Fig. 10 gives a 
graphic view of their seasonal frequency. Such days, on the average, 
appear to have been more frequent during the period from 1891 to 
1905, during which time the Weather Bureau office was located at the 
Auditorium Tower, the average for the first 10 years of that period 
being much higher than that of any other decade, although there 
was but little difference in the mean temperatures, as shown by 
Table I. The mean daily maximum temperatures for the months of 
January and February, however, 31°93 and 32°7, respectively (Table 
X), are so near the freezing point that the average excess in tempera- 
ture of the Federal Building, 1°7, and of the Major Block, 0°9 
(p. 10), over that of the Auditorium, might be expected to show in a 
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relatively smaller number of days with maximum temperatures at 
32° or below at those locations during the months in question. An 


TABLE XXXIV 


Numper or Days wits A Maximum TeMpprATuRE oF 32° on BeLow, OcToBER To Aprit, 1871-1913 
(These values, not including 1910-13, are shown graphically in Fig. 10) 


Season Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. Mar. April Season 
7 17 16 16 pe ae SS eS 70 
9 18 18 7 Be eerste 57 
6 8 8 ll 6 4 44 
3 22 20 20 12 2 79 
1 3 6 if S:.) © ilisioetrarciers Ad 25 
2 22 15 0 BS lee aitepees 52 
2 1 4 fl OER arene, < 8 
0 15 17 ll 2 1 46 
1 7 0 6 1D ees rte 15 
10 11 21 14 3 1 60 
1 2 9 2 Olea coves: 14 
0 12 20 13 Bien Nala 51 
2 8 18 8 Gite Atti 45 
2 10 18 18 eee Vliegecrensia ols 55 
0 v4 17 8 OU Me leeetees ane 35 
3 13 19 11 Bie rere 52 
2 11 23 10 DL rectecagssut cus 58 
1 6 11 16 De ah ee eye 36 
3 1 9 6 GS Serene 28 
0 10 9 9 10 2 40 
a 4 23 6 0) ell nerraser te 50 
5 16 28 17 8 1 75 
6 16 11 17 ieee | RU ererotea 55 
6 9 22 20 Bic Moliiarieneete 65 
3 12 12 14 11 1 53 
5 8 16 10 BS Ts Macatee toners: 44 
4 16 10 12 Bh wAlitziserautante 45 
6 13 15 17 10 3 64 
0 13 8 17 9 47 
2 8 17 26 5 58 
2 10 14 21 5 52 
0 13 18 13 1 45 
10 18 24 20 6 80 
2 19 24 20 4 69 
1 7 4 11 14 37 
0 6 13 10 0 29 
0 6 10 16 0 32 
1 6 11 6 2 26 
0 20 15 14 0 49 
4 16 10% S% 2* 40 
3 3 28 19 14 67 
0 5 12 15 8 40 
3.0 11.0 14.7 12.3 6.0 0.4 47.3 
* Not included in means. 
SUMMARY OF TABLE XXXIV 
Averacw Frequency or Days witH A Maximum oF 32° or BrELow 
Decade Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Season 
1871-72 to. 1880-815... coe ce tae nee 4.1 12.4 12.5 6.3 6.4 41.7 
1881-82 to 1890-01... 5. Sees ece cece 1.4 8.0 15.3 10.1 6.3 41.1 
1891-92 to 1900-1901...............- 4.4 11.5 16.2 15.6 7.4 55.1 
1901-2 to1910-11......... ja aaa 2.0 12.1 14.3 13.9 3.4 45.7 
1871-72 to'1900-10. .. 0. nsailensnes 3.0 11.0 14.7 12.3 6.0 47.3 
Greatest number (1903-4) ...........- 10 18 24 20 6 ap 
Least number (1877-78). .........++-- 2 1 4 % 0 
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examination of the table proves this to be the case, and the earlier 
and later months of the winter season do not present the same dis- 
proportion of occurrences at the different locations, because the mean 
maximum temperatures are then considerably higher than the 
freezing point. 

The greatest number of such days occurring in any one season is 
80, during 1903-4, and the next largest number, 79 in the season of 
1874-75, while the least number is 8 in 1877-78. The greatest 
number in any one month is 28 in January, 1893, and also in January, 
1912, while in January, 1880, and in February, 1877, there was not a 
single day on which the temperature did not exceed 32°. On the 
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Fic. 10.—Number of days with a maximum temperature o 
October, 1871, to April, 1910 (see Table XXXIV). 
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average, the greatest frequency occurs in January, with a mean of 
14.7 days. The averages of the entire winter season increase and 
decrease as follows: November, 3.0; December, 11.0; January, 
14.7; February, 12.3; March, 6.0; April, 0.4 days. In October, 
throughout the whole period of record, the temperature remained at 
32° or below in only two instances, once in 1873 and once in 1887, but 
the mean occurrence is too small to record. 

2. Longest periods of consecutive days with maximum temperature 
of 32° or below.—Table XX XV will serve to supplement the discussion 
immediately preceding. The longest periods of the winter season 
during which the temperature remained at or below the freezing point 
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were those from December 18, 1878, to January 15, 1879, and from 
January 22 to February 19, 1895, and were of 29 days each. Several 
other periods of 20 days’ length or over will be noted in the table, 
and with the exception of that in the extremely cold weather of 
January and February, 1912, all occurred during the occupancy by 
the Weather Bureau office of the Auditorium Tower. There were 
three winter seasons, 1877-78, 1879-80 and 1908-9, in which the 
maximum temperature did not remain below 32° for any period longer 
than 3 consecutive days. On the whole the temperature averages 
so as to remain at freezing or below for at least 12.6 consecutive 
days during the winter. 


TABLE XXXV 


Longest Pertops or Consecutive Days wird MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE OF 32° on BEtow, 1872-73 To 1912-13 


Winter che Time of Occurrence Winter ee Time of Occurrence 
15 Dec. 15-29 1894-95....... 29 Jan. 22-Feb. 19 
4 Jan. 30-Feb. 2 1895-96....... 6 Jan. 3-8, Feb. 16-21 
18 Jan. 3-20 1896-97....... 8 Jan. 23-30 
5 Mar. 17-21 1897-08. acess 12 Dec. 17-28 
16 Dec. 16-31 1898-99....... 19 Jan. 27-Feb. 14 
3 Nov. 29-Dee. 1., Jan. 5-7/| 1899-1900...... 10 Dec. 25-Jan. 3 
29 Dec. 18—Jan. 15 1900-1901...... 23 Jan. 25-Feb. 16 
3 Feb, 3-5 1901-2......... 26 Jan. 27—Feb. 21 
7 Jan. 14-20 1902-3........ 10 Feb. 13-22 
6 Dec. 30—Jan. 4 1908-4. wie seivicis 13 Jan. 23-Feb. 4 
13 Dec. 31—Jan. 12 190426 5.0 Nees 28 Jan. 22-Feb. 18 
11 Feb. 28-Mar. 9 1905-6. ....... 7 Mar. 11-17 
18 Feb. 6-23 1906-752. .S bere 6 Jan. 25-30, Feb. 3-8 
8 Jan. 5-12, Jan. 29-Feb. 5 || 1907-8........ 7 Jan. 29-Feb. 4 
17 Dec. 27-Jan. 12 1908-9........ 3 Dec. 7-9, Jan. 11-13, Jan. 
16 Jan. 14-29 6-8, Jan. 30—-Feb. 1, Feb. 
5 Jan. 17-21, Feb. 5-9 14-16 
5 Jan. 20-24, Mar. 4-8 1909-10....... 15 Dec. 17-31 
8 Feb. 25—Mar, 4 1910—11 Fs. s;e.516 5 Nov. 29-Dec. 3, Dec. 5-9 
20 Jan. 2-21 1911-12....... 21 Jan. 24-Feb. 13 
23 Jan. 1-23 1912-13*...... 10 Jan. 31-Feb. 9 
7 Feb. 10-16, Feb. 19-25 
Average....... 12.6 


* Not included in means. 

3. Number of days with minimum temperature of 32° or below.— 
The discussion of the two preceding topics has been confined to the 
days on which the temperature was at freezing or below during the 
entire twenty-four hours. It is useful also to know the frequency of 
days on which the lowest temperature touches or is below this point. 
Such days would, of course, include those shown in Table XXXV, 
but there would be many in addition on which the temperature was 
at freezing or below only a portion of the time. Table XXXVI and 
Fig. 11 give the data in the same manner as was done with the occur- 
rence of a maximum of 32° or lower. It will be noted here also that 
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the Auditorium period of the record displays the greatest frequency, 
but the excess occurs chiefly in November, during the latter half of 


TABLE XXXVI 


Noumper or Days witH A Minimum TEMPERATURE OF 32° on BeLow, OcTopEeR To May, 1871-1913 


(These values, not including 1910-13, are shown graphically in Fig. 11) 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. Mar. April May | Season 
DCA See cram ce ceed | uamierte. od 12 30 29 27 27 Dats scapes 127 
BRO al piarre pstmt Aer arise 3 17 31 30 28 24 i If agen, (Eee res ae 144 

5 18 19 23 23 18 100 whose 116 
1 14 25 30 28 21 8 1 128 
1 13 18 23 AWE 20.” Weise cnetarstalltc rare & oe 102 
1 11 30 28 12 28 ya | A PR 112 
ie i 18 11 2 49 
1 25 27 26 11 96 
13 22 12 17 14 82 
20 27 31 27 28 143 
10 il 28 14 13 79 
10 26 31 26 26 122 
12 22 29 25 15 104 
9 20 28 26 25 113 
4 20 28 23 17 97 
16 27 30 28 27 134 
19 25 30 26 27 142 
if 24 28 27 11 99 
11 7 21 20 24 86 
i 25 25 23 24 111 
17 16 30 24 23 113 
21 29 31 27 22 134 
18 26 23 24 10 106 
22 22 31 24 25 135 
17 20 28 26 26 131 
18 18 28 26 19 117 
14 28 27 25 12 110 
13 28 27 24 29 126 
il 22 23 27 30 108 
15 24 30 28 22 120 
15 26 29 23 9 106 
6 25 29 23 11 97 
19 30 31 27 20 139 
8 30 30 27 18 117 
11 22 26 20 21 101 
8 24 24 24 14 107 
8 26 28 24 15 104 
9 25 22 20 19 99 
6 27 28 27 6 100 
21 30 23 19 18 116 
20 20 31 26 27 127 
11 22 PH 26 21 108 
12.5 23.2 27.0 23.7 18.8 4.2 0.1 111.7 


* Not included in means. 


SUMMARY OF TABLE XXXVI 


Averacr Frequency or Days wit a Minimum Tamperature oF 32° or BELow (By DercapEs) - 


Season Oct Nov Dee. Jan. 

1871-72 to 1880-81 ............. ier 13.0 “}—23'.4 25.1 

1881-82 to 1890-91. ............ 1.3 10.5 20.7 27.8 

1891-92 to 1900-1901........... 1.6 15.6 23.3 27.8 

1901-2 to 1910-11............. 0.9 11.1 26.5 27.0 

187d=72;;t0 LOLO=ML eS eancvee. eer 1.4 12.5 23.2 27.0 
Greatest number (1872-73)....... 3 17 31 30 
Least number (1877-78).........)........ ll 7% 18 


Mar. 


19.3 


20.9 
21.8 
15.1 


18.8 


Season 


109.9 
108.7 
120.0 
108.6 


111.7 


144 
49 
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which the mean daily minimum is very near the freezing point, and 
the influence of the various locations of the Weather Bureau office 
affects the occurrence at this time, just as was the case with the 
maximum temperatures of 32° or lower in January and February 
(p. 78). This excess is noticeable in March, as well, but not to so 
great an extent, as the mean daily minimum temperature, on account 
of the more rapid advance of the season in spring than in autumn 
(p. 26), is close to the freezing point for a much shorter interval than 
is the case in November. The excess shown in the month of Febru- 
ary during the Auditorium Tower period, however, is due to really 
greater frequency in those years, as the average minimum tempera- 
ture is well below 32° throughout the month. 


1871-72 1875-76 1880-8! 1885-86 1890-9) 1895-96 1900-0! 1905-06 1909-10 
Days DAYS 


150 eee BEERS EERE EEE EERE 150 


125 Ep oa | : seer BREE | ies 


FOE 
ria: fees si 
ia | fea 

Fi ee Feee Bt | eee of | Fa He See 
Bit t i | | i pa 
ae | | a Plier!) PS | 6 See 
100 gia ee ee ee ee me tio 
Baeeae oa. PEPP ir Shite tbe ib Psa 
Bitiiiigg aeeei rer PEPE EEEERiiasig 
Bibitit SS Be fi PEGinids PEPE EEL Gril a 
Billi Ge PUse i biinbiia i ee ee tibilg 
7s | BRR Ee See ae eS ee ee Pini Pibi tb gee 
a ee ee ee i i ee ifiiitig 
Bibi it Pibinisd Libiil Pibiriig 
oe oe ee PEP ian Paorig Piiitig 
BErinti it PPP eeri Pibhiid Pibrridg 
so (BBG Ee fl ie ee ee Peaoridg i ie i | so 
Bhatia PEt a fo ie a ee i Piiiiig 
Birra PEELE LEROLESE | ee es ee Pieniiig 
BEbtrire PPiibreas Pains Piiiiig 
Bianiig PREG EE Paerei ig Pitti. 
Pee eee eo 8 Bidbieee Pfidias Pb bd ft BE 
SEbinis PEGs 18s Pritbig 
BELLE i Oo ee ee Ee ie fined ibiitiiag 
Bettini Pb. bbb. Pettit fiirfiig 
BEttiiig BLiiagi Paipidd Priitig 
Baensieae:aé 6686-8 8 '8 fenrtina ob 8b 8 BR 


Fic. 11.—Number of days with a minimum temperature of 32° or below, 
from October, 1871, to May, 1910 (see Table XXXVI). 


The average number of days from October to May on which the 
minimum temperature touches or goes below the freezing point, as 
shown by the table, is 112, but the actual frequency has varied 
greatly. In the season of 1872-73 there were as many as 144, 
while in that of 1877-78 there were only 49. The month of greatest 
frequency is, of course, January, with 27.0 days, followed in order by 
February, with 23.7, March with 18.8, April with 4.2, and May with 
0.1 in the spring. In the first portion of the season, October aver- 
ages 1.4 days, November 12.5, and December 23.2. In December, 
1872, January, 1881, 1883, 1893, 1895, 1904, and 1912, and February, 
1873, 1875, 1887, and 1901, the minimum temperature of every day 
reached 32° or lower; and in the three winter months of 1872-73 
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there was only one day on which the temperature remained above 
the freezing point. In the warm January of 1880 there were only 12 
such days, and in February of 1878, only 11. There are several 
Aprils and Octobers apparent in the table in which freezing weather 
did not occur, but October, 1887, and April, 1904, were marked by an 
unusually large number, 9 and 12, respectively. 

4. Longest periods of consecutive days with minimum temperature 
of 32° or below.—These periods, as shown in Table XX XVII and Fig. 
12, include usually the longest intervals of maximum temperatures of 


TABLE XXXVII 


Lonczst Pariops or Consecutive Days with Minimum TEMPERATURE OF 32° or Buetow, 1872-73 To 1912-13 
(These values, up to and including 1909-10, are shown graphically in Fig. 12) 


No. of 
Days 


65 Dec. 22—Feb. 24 

29 Dec. 26—-Jan. 23 

61 Jan. 3—-Mar. 4 

27 Dec. 15—Jan. 10 

26 Dec. 3-28, a 22-Feb. 16 


Winter No. of Time of Occurrence Winter Time of Occurrence 


Days 


52 Nov. 25-Jan. 14 
15 Jan. 28-Feb. 11 
74 Dec. 28-Mar. 11 
14 Jan. 23-Feb. 5 


20 Jan. 22-Feb. 10 
16 Jan. 5-20 

38 Dec. 5-Jan. 11 
30 Nov. 28—Dec. 27 
49 Dec. 31—-Feb. 17 
31 Jan. 18—Feb. 17 


13 Feb. 26—Mar. 10 

18 Dec. 1-18, Jan. 2-19 
30 Jan. 2-31 

68 Dec. 8-Feb. 13 

32 Nov. 138-Dec. 14 


* Not included in means. 


32° or below which were presented in Table XX XV, as the minimum 
temperature at night ordinarily passes the freezing point for several 
days before and after a cold spell in which the maximum readings are 
below that point. The exceptions to this rule are confined to the 
shorter periods, as will be seen readily in the comparison of the two 
tables. On the average the temperature reaches the freezing point dur- 
ing the winter season for an interval of 37.2 consecutive days. That 
is, out of a total average seasonal number of 112 days with minimum 
temperature of 32° or below (Table XXXVI), about one-third occur 
consecutively at some time or other during the course of the winter; 
and these periods are about three times the length of the longest 
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intervals of temperature continuously below the freezing point (Table 
XXXV). From season to season there is considerable variation in 
the number of consecutive days with minimum temperature of 32° 
or lower, the largest number being 74, from December 28, 1874, to 
March 11, 1875; and the least, 11, from January 26 to February 5, 
1878. The latter period occurred during the warmest winter season 
on record; but in the former case, while the winter of 1874-75 aver- 
aged considerably below normal, it was not by several instances the 
coldest winter within the period of official observations. In the very 
cold winter of 1892-93, whose mean temperature was 19°0, the longest 


Fig. 12.—Longest period of consecutive days in each winter with a mini- 
mum temperature of 32° or below (see Table XX XVII). 


period with minimums of 32° or below was 68 days, while in the still 
colder winter of 1903-4, whose mean temperature was 18°3, the 
longest period was only 48 days. These seasons had 16 and 17 days 
with minimums of zero or below, and 4 and 1 days with maximums 
of zero or below, respectively (Tables XXIX and XXX). From 
such instances as those given in connection with the discussion of the 
present and previous topics, we must conclude that, analogous to the 
occurrence of years with an excess of heat (p. 71), some winters are 
below normal because of the relative frequency of severe days, and 
others because of a long continuance of moderately cold weather. 


OCCURRENCE OF TEMPERATURES FAVORABLE TO PLANT GROWTH 


The temperature of 42°8 is one of the critical temperatures in the 
advancement of vegetation. There is very little plant growth below 
this temperature, but as soon as it is reached the various processes 
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of plant activity necessary to growth are begun and proceed more and 
more rapidly as the temperature rises, up to certain limits depending 
upon the character of the vegetation. Fig. 13 and the data given 
in Table XX XVIII show the number of days in each year since 1872 
on which the mean temperature was above 42°. The average for the 
entire period is 221 days annually, but there is a rather wide range of 
fluctuation above and below this figure—from 249 days in 1878 to 
198 days in 1873, which makes a difference of 51 days between 
the highest and lowest records. By referring to the tables of 
monthly mean temperatures (Tables I and III) it will be seen that 
the latter was an abnormally cold year, while the former was one of 
the warmest years within the period of observations. The table 


TABLE XXXVIII 


AnnuaL NumpBer oF Days wiTH MEAN TEMPERATURE ABOVE 42°, 1872-1913 


(These values, not including 1911-13, are graphically shown in Fig. 13) 


Year No. of Year No. of | Year No. of Year | No. of 
Days Days Days Days 

UCC IRA po Aer Abr 198 ASE raat 230) (|| 1806.2... 225 208 LONG ree ewer 221 
LSTA eens reise 208 1885 Gyagenies 3 213) |} 189622 5. 5.5. 221 19075 oe see 215 
1S Geers ase aa 6 210 S86 4. prem ee 231 1897s, eee oe 221 10S «Se ee enston 236 
Udo ob oo. acer 231 thew enacan 206 S08 coats eee 216 Ue sts 8 232 
LS icBomeye sree 237 S88 sect tee: 210 1809's Eerste 228 1010S Reser 223 
sUSVhchmcte Sica, 0h 249 ST Dai G ariaceye 222 LODO ee nee 216 1911* fee 235 
LS79ss.evaceraeioe 235 1890 Semen 213 gD as oe 210 1912. Saseeee 221 
ASSO Maarten tee 238 Sy een aon 8 210 NOOO artistes 233 AQIS ree os a 241 
USBI hereto ons 218 TSO 2 ciara e 204 Ue ere See deta: 222 
T3825 eee os 236 eS Bion gua gate 207 TES SES Soest 213 Average.......| 220.7 
1883 eis is.o creas 223 L804 aoc aantre 223 1905 Sct shew 218 


* Not included in averages. 

Table XXXVIII shows the annual number of days with a mean temperature above 42°. The mean 
temperature of 42°8 is the point above which temperatures are conducive to plant growth, and below which 
very little growth takes place. 


includes all days of mean temperature of more than 42°, no matter 
in what portion of the year such days occur, and, of course, some 
proportion of them happen in the colder season, even in the months 
of January and February. However, the average number, 221 days, 
may be taken to represent the extreme length of the interval each 
year, other things being favorable, during which effective plant 
growth may take place. In Table XII it will be noted that the first 
occurrence of a daily mean temperature of 42°8 is on April 4, the last 
on November 10, and that all temperatures between are higher than 
the critical temperature of 42°8, and all recorded prior to the first and 
after the last are below that point. The interval from April 4 to 
November 10, inclusive, is exactly 221 days. So far as the growth 
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of annuals is concerned, however, a period of such length is seldom 
experienced in Chicago, as the season for such plants is materially 
shortened in most years by the occurrence of minimum temperatures 
below freezing, or sufficiently low to permit the formation of damaging 
frosts (Tables XLV, XLVI, and XLVII). In latitudes farther north 
the average number of days with mean temperature above 42° is 
considerably less than it is in this city, but the hours during which 
the sun shines through the summer days are correspondingly more, 
so that as a result the amount of heat necessary for the proper matur- 
ing of the crops of such regions is received. However, crops accli- 


1875 1880 (885 a 1895 1900 1905 /910 

ee EET TE FEN TEDARE RT ARBOR es 
250 i | | 250 
200 iit 200 


ISO 150 


1/00 100 


HL 50 
4 


50 


Fig. 13 shows the total annual number of days having a mean temperature above 42°, the degree of heat 
which marks the beginning of plant growth (see Table XX XVIII). 
mated to northern latitudes require in maturing a less amount of 
heat than do those of similar character accustomed to regions farther 
south. 

LIST OF WARM DAYS 

The frequency of days with a maximum temperature of 90° or 
over has already been discussed (p. 69), so that no great enlargement 
on the list presented in Table XX XIX is necessary. The table 
serves the purpose of setting out sharply the various periods of hot 
weather which the city has experienced, and conveys in addition a 
general idea of the intensity of each. The figures show the absolute 
maximums for the days against which the entries are made, and may 
therefore be used also in connection with Table XLII, in the study 
of daily extremes of temperature. 
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LISTS OF COLD DAYS 


The list of cold days with minimum temperatures of zero or lower, 
as set forth in Table XL, bears the same relation to the discussion of 
the frequency of such days (p. 73) that Table XX XIX of the previous 
paragraph does to that of the occurrence of hot days. This list covers 
the cold days of December, January, and February. In order to 
extend the record over the periods of severe weather in the early 
spring and late autumn months, however, it was necessary to use 
different limiting temperatures. Zero represents roughly a point 
about 25° below the daily mean temperatures of the winter season, 
and this difference makes the approximate measure of a cold day in 
March and November, 10° or below, and of a cold day in April and 
October, 24° or below, which are respectively the bases used in 
Tables XLI and XLII. The entries are in all cases the absolute 
minimum temperatures for the days in question and may be used 
in the study of the following subject. 


DAILY EXTREMES OF TEMPERATURE, ABSOLUTE 


Table XLIII contains the highest and lowest temperatures as 
recorded for each of the days of the year, the year of such record being 
given in each case, and the absolute range for the day. The table 
will be found useful in locating the earliest and latest occurrence of 
any given temperature, and the interval through which any given 
extreme has been reached or exceeded. For instance, it will be seen 
readily that the occurrence of a temperature of 100° or over has in 
all cases been confined to the first three weeks in July. The highest 
temperature ever recorded in this city by the official instruments 
was 103° on July 21, 1901. Other records of 100° or over are as 
follows: 102° on July 10, 1901, and on July 4 and 5, 1911; 100° on 
July 3, 1911, and on July 16 and 17, 1887. A temperature of 90° 
has occurred as early as May 9, and as late as September 24, in 1895 
and 1891, respectively. The earliest protracted periods of 90° or 
over occurred from May 17 to 19, and from May 25 to 27, 1911; the 
latest was from September 19 to 22, 1895, during one of the warmest 
Septembers on record. This September had in all 6 days with 
readings of 90° or over, while there were but 3 in the preceding 
August, and 2 in July (Table XXXIX). In fact, the most pro- 
nounced hot weather of the year 1895 occurred, not in the summer, 
so much as in the late spring and early autumn. The temperature 
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of 80° has been experienced as early as March 23 (1907), and as 
late as October 23 (1899 and 1901), when the maximum for each 
day was 82°. The earliest occurrence of 70° or over is March 8 
(1879), and the latest is November 21 (1913), when the maximum 
was 72°. 

The freezing point, 32°, has occurred as early as September 30 
(1899), and as late as May 14 (1895); zero, as early as November 28 
(1872 and 1887), and as late as March 22 (1888). The absolute 
minimum for the city is —23°, which occurred on December 24, 1872, 


TABLE XLIII 


Datty ExTREMES OF TEMPERATURE, 1872-1913 


JANUARY FEBRUARY Marcu 
Q Ex- Ex- Ex- 
Max. | Year | Min. | Year | treme || Max.| Year | Min. | Year | treme |) Max.| Year | Min. | Year | treme 
Range) Range, Range 
1..| 65 | 1876 |— 6 | 1887| 71 || 55 | 1877 /—11 | 1905| 66 | 60 | 1882| © | 1890| 60 
2..| 57 | 1897 |-16 | 1879| 73 || 48 | 1877 |-14 |1905| 62 || 61 | 1878|— 4 | 1913] 65 
3..| 60 | 1874 |-18 | 1879] 78 || 47 i —10 | 1905| 57 || 64 | 1804 |— 6 | 1873| 70 
4..| 59 | 1880 |-14 | 1884| 73 || 59 | 1800 |-13 | 1805] 72 || 60 | 1894 |-12 | 1873] 72 
5..| 56 | 1800 |-18 | 1884| 74 | 53 | 1909 |-15 | 1905| 68 | 66 | 1804| 0 | 1873| 66 
6..| 54 | 1907 |-14 | 1884] 68 || 57 | 1882 |— 1 io 58 | 66 | 1876] 3 | 1901) 63 
7..| 59 | 1907|—16 | 1912! 75 || 53 | 1882 |-10 |‘1875/ 63 || 60 |1876| 3 | 1899] 57 
8..| 56 | 1876 |—11 | 1875| 67 || 62 | 1900 |-17 | 1899! 79 || 71 | 1879] 14 | 1899| 57 
9.:| 60 | 1880 |—20 | 1875 | 80 | 56 | 1886 |—21 | 1800] 7 | 66 | 1879) 9 1877 | 57 
1881 
10..| 46 | 1880 |-10 |{i887| 56 || 63 | 1876 |-18 | 1809| 81 | 69 |\j879| 5 | 1892] 64 
11,.| 61 | 1880 |—11 [1882 | 72 |), 60 | 1876 |-14 | 1885 | 74 || 65 (180?) a1 | 1892] 54 
12..| 62 | 1890|— 9 | 1895] 71 || 62 | 1882|-17 | 1899| 79 || 68 1887 6 | 1896 | 62 
13..| 47 | 1804 /— 9 | 1888) 56 | 60 | 1882 |-18 | 1905) 78 | 60 1903) 6 1896 | 54 
14..| 48 | 1894 |-13 | 1881] 61 || 58 | 1887/-11 | 1905] 69 || 63 | 1913/ 7 | 1891) 56 
15..| 63 | 1906 |-16 | 1803 69 | 58 | 1882 |—9 [{1875| o7 | o2 KISS) 6 {is,| 58 
1880 1889 
16..| 55 | 1889|-17 | 1888] 72 || 57 cee —10 | 1885) 67 | 68 [1882 /|— 1 | 1900] 69 


1877 
30 50 ii ae lh SRT! IOs Rea aiponcoalatmaonipdoceniiacacs 76 | 1910} 16 | 1887} 60 
1913 
31 AG Ee See icon hike eS a5 cee ea lenoaen pounce (sauce 69 | 1893 | 21 | 1899} 48 
* 8 years 
Z , 
” ie j 
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TABLE XLIII—Continued 
Damy Extremes oF TEMPERATURE, 1872-1913 
APRIL May JUNE 
Ex- Ex- : Ex- 
Max.| Year | Min. | Year |treme || Max.| Year | Min. | Year | treme || Max.} Year | Min. | Year | treme 
Range’ Range Range 
1882 
1..| 73 | 1882] 17 | 1881] 56 || 85 ie 32 100) 53 || 85 | 1805| 42 188s | 43 
1879 
2..| 77 | 1903 | 18 \189} 59 || 87 | 1901} 27 | 1875} 60 || 92 | 1895] 43 [1888] 49 
1899 1910 
3..| 73 | 1987| 17 | 1879| 56 || 87 | 1895| 34 | 1907] 53 || 95 | 1895| 43 | 1910| 52 
4..| 77 | 1873} 19 | 1881| 58 | 84 Ae 35 49 || 95 | 1911) 44 | 1801| 51 
ee 1890 
s..| 83 | 1873| 19 11887] 64 || 86 | 1909] 36 cet 50 || 90 | 1905] 41 | 1894] 49 
1898 
on 1905 
6..| 76 | 1882| 21 |1881| 55 | 85 | 1889] 35 es 50 || 91 |1906| 40 | 1804] 51 
1913 
7..| 84 | 1893] 23 | 1902] 61 | 85 | 1880) 34 | 1985] 51 || 89 | 1806] 44 [1805 | 45 
g..| 75 |1910| 26 | 1902] 49 || 88 | 1889| 37 | 1885} 51 || 90 | 1874] 42 | 1885| 48 
9..| 80 | 1887| 23 | 1892] 57 || 90 | 1895| 35 | 1885] 55 || 98 |1911| 43 | 1901| 55 
10..| 78 | 1887| 25 |1909| 53 | so |1896| 36 |1907| 53 || 98 | 1911] 45 ie 53 
11..) 78 | 1910] 25 | 1882] 53 | 95 |{189| 36 | 1907] 49 | 91 | 1880] 45 | 1903| 46 
1887 1882 1879 
12..| 80 11306 28 te 52 || 87 (1879) 36 | 1805 | 51 | 91 | 1902] 44 | 1903| 47 
13..| 82 | 1887 | 27 | 1885] 55.| 86 / 1900 | 34 | 1888) 52 | 90 | 1807] 46 | 1875] 48 
1875 
14..| 79 | 1887| 23 |1907| 56 || 86 | 1900| 32 | 1895] 34 || 87 | 1888] 48 “is 39 
1909 
15..| 80 | 1806] 27 | 1803] 53 | 86 |{1906) 35 | 1s05| 51 || 94 | 1913] 48 | 1909] 46 
16..| 84 | 1896| 18 | 1875| 66 | 89 | 1911] 34 | 1888| 55 || 98 | 1913| 48 | 1879] 50 
17..] 83 | 18906] 17 | 1875} 66 | 90 \{1841| 38 | 1873| 52 || 96 | 1887| 47 | 1879] 49 
18..| 83 | 1896| 23 | 1875/ 60 || 92 | 1911] 35 | 1894| 57 || 91 | 1872| 47 | 1876] 44 
19..| 77 | 1906| 26 | 1897] 51 | 91 | 1911| 36 | 1894] 55 || 98 | 1872| 46 | 1892] 52 
20..| 74 | 1809] 24 | 1807| 50 | 86 | 1887| 37 | 1892] 49 || 92 | 1872| 50 | 19031 42 
21..| 83 | 1902] 30 | 1893] 53 | 83 | 1876] 36 | 1883| 47 || 91 | 1804| 48 | 1902| 43 
1894 
22..| 78 | 1913] 29 | 1873) 49 || 87 | 1912] 39 | 1883] 48 || 93 \{1908| 40 | 1875| 53 
1911 
23..) 81 | 1886} 25 | 1873] 56 | 88 | 1912] 38 | 1se2| 50 | 94 (1874 |-50 | 1985 | 44 
24..| 81 | 1895/ 29 | 1910] 52 || 84 | 1806] 41 | 1901| 43 || 93 | 1901! 51 | 1ss7| 42 
25..| 80 | 1906] 27 | 1887] 53 | 94 | 1911] 39 | 1893) 55 | 93 |{1895| 50 | ass3| 43 
26..| 80 | 1888 | 31 leer 49 || 94 | 1911) 41 ees 53 || 91 | 1913] 51 | 1883] 40 
27..| 82 | 1888] 35 | 1874] 47 || 94 | 1911] 38 | 1907| 56 || 96 | 1913] 51 | 1905| 45 
1874 
28..| 83 | 1888| 35 | 1874) 48 || 8s | 18905] 38 | 1804] 50 || 93 |1901| 50 | 1875 | 43 
1906 
29..] 88 | 1899] 34 | 1874] 54 | 93 | 1895] 40 | 1873| 53 | 92 |{1894) 50 | 1875 | 42 
30..| 84 | 1804] 30 | 1873) 54 || 91 | 1805) 35 | 1873] 56 || 99 | 19131 58 ‘ise 46 
ST eed eeu peettien o ah ca #t 94 Sl ARTS NGO 7 ede Wee ee 
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TABLE XLII]—Continued 
Datty Extremes or TEMPERATURE, 1872-1913 
JuLy Aveust SEPTEMBER 
: Ex- Ex- Ex- 
Max.| Year | Min. | Year | treme || Max.) Year | Min. | Year | treme || Max.| Year | Min. | Year | treme 
Range Range} Range 
1885 1872 
1..| 96 | 1911} 53 1892] 43 || 93 | 1804| 57 | 1875) 36 || 95 |1913| 52 \J1ss5| 43 
1904 1895 
2..| 98 | to11| 56 (1882) 42 | ‘96 | 1800] 54 | 1907) 42 |) 97 | 1913| 50 | 1888| 47 
3..| 100 | 1911| 53 | 1892] 47 || 96 | 1908] 48 | 1894] 48 || 92 | 1898] 52 ee 40 
4..| 102 | 1911| 56 (182) 46 | o8 | iss1| 53 |{188°) 45 | o1 | 1803) 48 | 1902 | 43 
5..| 102 | 1911| 52 | 1872] 50 || 95 | 1896| 53 | 1884] 42 || 98-|1809| 52 | 1896| 46 
6..| 99 | 1874| 52 | 1873) 47 | 93 | 1900) 52 | 1875| 41 || 94 |1912| 47 | 1885] 47 
7..| 94 | 1903 | 54 |(883| ao | 92 Wi900| 57 (187! 35 | 95 | 1800} 49 | 1908 6 
as 1894 Se 1902 4 
8..| 94 | 1910 | 53 | 1883] 41 | 98 | 1896] 55 | 1904) 43 |) 92 | 1807 | 46 | 1883 | 46 
9..| 94 ee 50 | 18905| 44 || 97 | 1913] 52 (188%) 45 | o4 | 1907] 48 | 1883] 46 
10..| 102 | 1901) 52 | 1873| 50 || 98 | 1887} 51 (1882) 47 | o4 | 1807] 48 | 1883] 46 
1882 1895 |” 
11..! 96 | 1908| 53 | 1873] 43 || 98 | 1874] 55 [11902] 43 || 92 a 47 | 1878| 45 
1903 
12..) 96 | 1887) 56 | 1900) 40 | 92 | 1905 | 57/1902) a5 | 87 | 1874 | 48 | 1902] 39 
1 
13..| 95 | 1880] 56 |11888| 39 || 86 ee 54 | 1888| 32 | 89 | 1909| 39 | 1890] 50 
1897 
1882 
ie 58 iiss 35 || 93 | 1895] 56 |1885| 37 || 95 | 1803] 42 | 1873| 53 
1888 
an 54 |1889| 42 | 86 |1904| 55 | 1885| 31 |) 91 | 1897| 42 | 1873| 49 
16.. 55 | 1889] 45 || 94 | 1908] 56 | 1883] 38 || 89 tee 46 | 1900] 43 
17... 59 | 1886) 41 | 91 | 1874) 52 | 1870] 39 | 90 | 1891 | 41 | 1900 | 40 
1873 1880 
1g. 54 cee 41 || 93 ae 54 | 1807| 39 || 90 | 1908] 40 fet 50 
19. 50 | 1873| 45 || 93 | 1874| 58 |1875| 35 | 91 | 1895] 41 | 1873] 50 
20... 56 | 1873| 41 || 94 | 1874| 56 steer 38 || 91 | 1805] 42 | 1806] 49 
1877 
1880 
21. 57 |{1882 | 46 | 93 | 1872] 53 | 1875] 40 |) 90 | 1895 | 39 | 1880 | 61 
1900 
1902 : 
22. 56 |1872| 36 || 92 | 1906! 51 | 1890] 41 || 90 | 1995] 38 | 1913] 52 
23. 57 | 1806| 35 || 93 | 1898| 51 | 1888| 42 | 88 | 1802) 38 | 1887] 50 
24. 56 | 1905| 41 | 92 (1903 49 | 1887] 43 | 91 | 1801] 40 1829 | 51 
1879 
25. 56 90 | 1912] 50 | 1887} 40 | 89 | 1900} 39 j11893 | 50 
1881 agas 
26... 58 go [11888] 47 | 1887] 42 || 86 | 1908) 39 (13 47 
1913 
ae 57 go | 1877] 54 |{t8q | 95 |) 87 | 1801 | 35 | 1889 | 52 
28. 56 90 | 1897| 49 | 1891) 41 || 93 (1908 39 | 1888 | 44 
29. 56 88 tee 53 | iso | 35 | 87 | 1898] 36 {G8 | 51 
30... 58 90 (1853 | 49 | 1872] 41 | 86 | 1877 | 32 | 1909] 54 
31. 54 @5° | 1012) 47 || 1872) 48. feces fese ef ire rer. eee 
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TABLE XLIII—Continued 


Datty Extremes oF TEMPERATURE, 1872-1913 


OctToBER NOVEMBER | DECEMBER 

Ex- Ex- ; Ex- 

Max.| Year | Min. | Year | treme || Max.| Year | Min. | Year | treme |) Max.| Year | Min. | Year | treme 
Range Range) Range 

1..| 85 |1901| 32 | 1886| 53 | 75 |1988| 21 | 1879| 54 || 57 | 1901|—6 | 1893] 63 
2..| 86 | 1891] 37 | 1886| 49 || 69 isos 23 | 1911] 46 | 57 | 1873|—1 | 1893] 58 
3..| 84 | 1891| 32 | 1888] 52 | 67 | 1887| 20 | 1901| 47 || 60 | 1873| 0 | 1895] 60 
4..| 86 | 1997} 36 | 1901] 50 | 67 1808 16 |1901| 51 || 57 | 1913] © | 1893] 57 
5..| 86 | 1900] 34 | 1876] 52 | 68 | 1874) 24 | 1901) 44 | 62 3% 6 | 1895| 56 

1879 
6..| 84 (ae 38 | 1885| 46 || 67 | 1887] 22 oa 45 | 56 |\1g53| 0 | 1885 | 56 
7..| 82 | 1987) 34 | 1876] 48 | 72 | 1974|-25 | 1886] 47 | 57 (1883 |— 6 | 1882] 63 
g..; 83 | 1905| 33 | 1876] 50 | 69 | 1879| 17 | 1892| 52 | 59 | 1889|—7 | 1882] 66 
9..| 82 | 1879] 33 | 1895] 49 | 67 | 1910| 23 | 1896| 44 | 62 | 1879|-14 | 1876] 76 
10..| 83 | 1913| 30 | 1906] 53 || 66 | 1909|-22 | 1913| 44 | 62 | 1879] 0 | 1876| 62 
11.,] 81 | 1893 | 27 | 1006] 54 | 74 / 1911 | 16 | 1894] 58 | 60 | 1886] 8 | 1892) 52 
12..| 79 | 1886| 30 | 1887] 49 | 70 | 1902] 13 | 1911| 57 || 61 | 1877] 3 “is 58 
1912 
13..) 83 | 1899| 29 | 1909] 54 | 70 | 1909] 12 | 1911] 58 | 59 | 1881/13 | 1903] 72 
14..| 86 | 1897] 27 | 1872] 59 || 65 45 14 | 1900} 51 | 57 | 1801 |— 9 | 1901| 66 
15... 87 | 1897} 28 | 1876] 59 | 62 | 1896] 14 io 43 || 59 | 1877|-12 | 1901] 71 
16..| 83 | 1910) 32 | 1876] 51 | 70 | 1896] 10 | 1883) 60 | 58 | 1877 |— 8 Aste 66 
| ee 
17..| 84 | 1910} 32 | 1880] 52 | 64 | 1881] 8 (ee 56 | 55 | 1877 |— 1 {gag | 56 
18..) 78 | 1910] 28 | 1880] 50 || 65 es 8 | 1880] 57 || 62 | 1877/—9 | 1884] 71 
19..| 81 | 1910! 30 | 1880] 51 || 67 | 1913| 10 | 1894] 57 | 64 | 1877 |—11 | 1994] 75 
20.:| 75 | 1872| 24 | 1895] 51 | 68 | 1913] 8 | 1873| 60 | 67 | 1877 |— 8 | i901| 75 
21..| 82 | 1908] 27 | 1913) 55 || 72 | 1913) 1 | 1880] 71 || 55 oe —12 | 1872| 67 
22..| 79 | 1901| 26 | 1887] 53 | 69 |1913| 4 | 1880] 65 | 57 | 1875 |-21 | 1872| 78 
23..| 82 |{1880| 25 | 1895] 57 | 61 | 1886| 10 | 1898] 51 || 57.| 1877 |—18 | 1872| 75 
24..| 76 [1800] 23 | 1887] 53 | 59 | 1908| 4 | 1803] 55 | 64 | 1889 |-23 | 1872| 87 
25..| 74 | 1899) 14 | 1887} 60 | 65 | 1908] 7 | 1893| 58 | 56 | 1895|—2 |{1892| 58 
i i 

26..| 74 | 1900| 22 | 1887| 52 | 63 | 1896] 2 | 1808] 61 || 53 | 1888 /—10 aon 63 
27..) 70 | 1896 | 28 | 1878) 42 | 63 | 1900| 2 | 1887/ 61 | 58 | 1907 10 | 1886 | 68 
28..| 75 ee 24 | 1805/ 51 | 69 |1905| 0 fee 69 | 50 | 1889 |—-12 | 1s80| 62 
29..) 78 | 1901) 24 ae 54 | 59 | 1913|— 2 | 1872] 61 | 61 | 1889 |—15 | 1890| 76 
30..| 75 | 1901] 23 | 1987] 52 | 58 me o | 1874] 58 | 61 | 1884|—7 | 1909] 68 
3044) 76.91 1888-23 MN 1878 1253 Iie eel eee ee | 68 | 1875 |— 14 bes 69 


Table XLIII shows the highest and the lowest temperatures recorded on each day of the year from 1872 
to 1913, with year of occurrence and the extreme range for the day. 
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SUMMARY OF TABLE XLIII 
AgsoLuTs Extremes oF TEMPERATURE 
70) Absolute | 7 Absolut , 

1872-1913 Maximum | Year Day | rrraacake Year Day ae 
Je my sc 6 | ~—«f1876 (oe Oe ens 1875 9 ° 
annary, | es 1909 23 20 1897 25 85 

| 1 6 ° 
February...| 63 ee —21 1399 9 84° 
MET TONE 8. 81° 1910 27 —12° 1873 4 93° 
h ai 1875 17 
ADM scree 88' 1899 29 | if 1879 3 vAw 
| 1895 31 ager ; 
May sans: | ql : 
fay OE i Aleit. he * -35* 27° 1875 2 67° 
a | 1875 22 
JUNE S762, 38 | 99 1913 30 | 40° 1894 6 58° 
| 1873 19 
Duly cre cic ee 103° 1901 21 50° 1895 9 637 
| 1874 11 1872 31 
August ..... Se | Te 3 =e 1867 26 oo 
(1896 gj 
| | 
September . . 98° 1899 | 5 32° 1899 30 66° 
October... .. | 87° } 1897 | 15 14° 1887 25 73° 
November . .| is: | 1888 | 1 — 2 1872 29 (Whe 
December. .. 68° | 1875 31 —23° 1872 24 91° 
ears: aio... 103° | 1901 July 21 —23° 1872 Dec. 24 126° 


* Also on the 26th and 27th. 


about a month before the average date for the absolute winter mini- 
mum (Table XLIV). Zero or lower has been recorded in some year 
or other on every day of January and February, and on every day of 
December except the 5th, 11th, and 12th. The greatest difference 
between the extremes of temperature for any one day throughout the 
year, that is, the greatest absolute range, is 87° on December 24, from 
64° in 1889 to —23° in 1872. 


INTERVAL BETWEEN OCCURRENCE OF LOWEST AND HIGHEST TEMPERA- 
TURES, WINTER TO SUMMER 


The lowest mean temperature of the year occurs on February 1, 
and the highest mean on July 16, 165 days later (p. 26), but it is 
seldom that the extreme temperatures of winter and summer are 
actually experienced on those dates. In fact, as will be seen in Table 
XLIV and Fig. 14, the absolute minimum of the winter season has 
never occurred on February 1, and the absolute maximum of sum- 
mer has fallen on July 16 only three times since the official records 
began. The winter minimum usually accompanies the passage of a 
more or less severe cold wave, and the summer maximum ordinarily 
attends a period of pronounced heat in the interior portions of the 
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country. Both occurrences are the result of conditions much more 
complicated than the simple swing of the sun from tropic to tropic, 
and are far from being coincident with the time of arrival of that 


TABLE XLIV 


Time or Occurrency or ANNUAL Minimum AND MAXIMUM TEMPERATURES, WITH INTERVAL, 1871-1913 


(These values, not including 1910-13, are shown graphically in Fig. 14) 


mn 
S Dats or MINIMUM Date or Maximum Ss fe 2 oi 
= =| iP 

ral = S qa) 

z | 312 | Be 

s Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| & al he? 

1871-72 iieseemerene — Onl ee eee 292 Tee amen 197 We cc sl eer (eed | 98 | 1872 | 142 
CPE ER Onn bi otn ge abe —23 DA ese sts oral latsceis ell remeee ell ssmippcan cle arn ee, Hecate 93 | 1873 | 204 
1873274 Hyanelssesit = 6) ee aire LSS Siete aleceeuls ameee GON. onesies 99 | 1874 | 172 
NYE Eins Codoganos ae =20) Sewer 2: Oi We ssetsta aillaysteuevats ts TN a eae es ae 1S 89 | 1875 | 153 
WS 75=16 occ reusones =i! MiiesAleamers 2 Were -ceshyalll Sateen Ti We gers Mise seat 93 | 1876 | 155 
1SVOTiee our sane —14 (et ces [ects |e ca paaeees {Ri eee Abeer 91 | 1877 | 211 
187718) ieeoty ect: eal aaa 2 bo Ae adavsie Wecarcoty el ravenna 16 ~\\eeeadei arses 97 | 1878 | 190 
1878=79.. oes se eminle — tS) acer + Ses Sel asa a aat hepeanrarey 1S Me sutteaemes 93 | 1879 | 193 
1879280) vc aecroe ec —2 GW NC eae alls Aires cnet Ms see 13° Wis excl ewtes 95 | 1880 | 200 
1880-80N ae ae tee —15 29 N..s holltne Me malls acetone leaned eee yin ea ee 98 | 1881 | 218 
1881=82).3 sc abunpe | ere DP caterers 17 | See earl levrenes QT Vatcen tl earn 90 | 1882 | 191 
1882-83 sae ch eee 17 Wcerapers DB Nee Seis Ml hoiapdeve tle atetarers So Me asteeecrs 91 | 1883 | 162 
JS8S 284 syncs eee oss 18 We siser 5: Sheath Gere sacl seas ee ts aes 1D)s Wiser oe 91 1884 | 227 
1884-85 53 sicaceenrrere 14 aa iatrecrorl teen ib Wes Rae ANC poos 20) Week lLe aes 94 | 1885 | 159 
1S85=86 ie arrrtecrciare (14 roses tces 23) All arateenc hove eters ltereaioee Col Stan leyseoe 94 | 1886 | 164 
1886-87 si eaceins ean =157 Peon. Si Pee cacpellsmthncllleteee 165" | See 100 | 1887 | 194 
1887-88 Hee esr =18. 55. Serle Vil iossepsed (Sree 6 BL Reece | 94 | 1888 | 173 
1888-80 Ayes as eres Tall eeeieeel|seeteee rs Bal te ed oe | ess I) eae |e ae 90 | 1889 | 136 
1889200) eerste = 5 eee as Der lhaakveratalll stave a ceee al ecaaie Die tee 96 | 1890 | 192 
1890291 erate ace S=08. al een ways thence CBD | eae el ease, ||Pe BAL 0) ti a eee 96 | 1891 186 
TR igo ge ae oacree Seon 9 ahs ote t Aerseitpe ae Pie eee: eee oe 94 | 1892 | 197 
1802-08 seep 16 eo. 15: sl roe fats eco e DN 10% ceed 95 | 1893 | 207 
1803-94 [Ne leat tire = Ov ier aoe Qo Tikit sel eiten al eee QE Ae hte lisive oes | 96 | 1894] 180 
1894—95 Bree aeiasoter = 15. NE Ser ar sleccins Scale pee Sal ee Selina lisweBene 95 | 1895 | 115 
1895-9680. aoceo mae 1.9" ill proteome AEN. Stell Sotalol eee ae epee 98 | 1896 | 217 
1896-97 sac epee =20) ie. nese 2B at ae ou [esac ll eres tees Sis Meret lees cee 95 | 1897 | 159 
1897985. creas anes = 8) Ne Semoalecises Shien ieee | Lie Bele 19) oe ale sens 3 94 | 1898 | 166 
1898-09 eae eae ea S21 Wiss tscillpaietee OG tvs seceall ro) ieyevet reat etl eee 5 98 | 1899 | 208 
1899-1900........... rant) wl eae (Cie PTA RE ae (Aen) (ae ete ‘i jo ee 94 | 1900 | 163 
1900-1901. .......... eee dik siger lis opiate Meera 3 (Ae, aye (Eh ee 103 | 1901 | 201 
AQ Be eid wovne me eis —12 LOE Weare meantaellen eae 12) ee esa eee ee 91 1902 | 179 
1902 = emia = ee taterctall mcs LL oN CS aterce || eres PF) erence escent 92 | 1903 | 134 
1903-4 waercsietwrenens D5 Mieerecnce DO Rants SR rhe ecreresere| rosea toke bY Gg ye Arete Pe 94 | 1904 | 174 
1904-5 oa semenientaae ws eos NG ores ence SA | eiraiecaa icyersree }p518) ees oleae 95 | 1905 | 155 
LOOS=6 Fide athe cM Ou Ase are Sa (Recre 28)" sec al Serene I eertere 93 | 1906 | 146 
L906=7i-eeaadenn cen ar yaa i eae PATHE exer orl Serer II | ees ay oer 1 92 | 1907 | 218 
1907 HS) Practs neiessjstoete's 2 HIS or oterell erates BP ae aol Rett i he Rea bse see 96 |} 1908 | 160 
1908-0 Soiree ssienteetier =10! wile asi Oo Isisterec let eas leet ere Sees 93 | 1909 | 214 
LOOOSIO Se aecissheoner —7 Ce Baer Seeatal Santon Gas aee rl eta aie fe ere 97 | 1910 | 206 
ier bh easoece cori Ul Nenana se Dar les eeolocaitonloemeoe Du beemerelficceetns 102 | 1911 181 
LOUISE Te ress A Girl ontersrore Uy MRyaee sell ris iareiasi| he es all rare BLS fae 95 | 1912 | 236 
OU i Soodaonood SE VA cereal ante aie leuccovste 2 iikasrcsn POT AT erty |Meat 99 | 1913 | 148 
No. of occurrences ...]...... 6 22 13 1 5 26 ee Pi Ate ees (eecrs = 
Mean: jac cunnnisaeaeralserncn iter ae 20) Sec ie as | eens 1D so eee cee (esa: 180 


* On other dates also; latest date of minimum and earliest date of maximum given in table. 
+ Not included in means. 


luminary at either end of his journey. The lowest temperature of 
the winter season has occurred as early as December 9 and as late 
as March 2; the highest temperature of summer has occurred as 
early as June 3, and in one instance was delayed until September 5. 
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The average times of these extremes are January 20 and July 19, 
respectively, and the interval between extends over 180 days. There 
is, however, a considerable range in the interval between the occur- 
rence of the lowest and highest temperatures, the longest on record 
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Fic. 14.—Interval between time of occurrence of lowest and highest tem- 
peratures. 


Fig. 14 shows the time of occurrence of the lowest temperature each winter and the highest temperature of 
each succeeding summer from 1871 to 1910; also the length of the intervening period. The lowest line marked 
“mean” shows the average time of occurrence and the average length of the intervening period (see Table XLIV). 


being 236 days in 1912, from January 7 to August 31, while the 
shortest, 115 days in 1895, from February 8 to June 3, was only a 
little less than half that time. 


s OCCURRENCE OF FROST 


The length of time each year during which the temperature is 
sufficiently high to permit the growth of vegetation has been estab- 
lished in a previous topic (p. 86) as 221 days, but attention was there 
called to the fact that this period does not represent the actual grow- 
ing season for annuals or plants susceptible to damage by low temper- 
atures. It now remains to inquire into the occurrence of frosts and 
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frost temperatures, and to determine the limits within which tender 
plants may reasonably be regarded as safe. According to Weather 
Bureau usage, three kinds of frost are distinguished: light frost, 
which has no destructive effect, except on the tenderest plants and 
vines in exposed places; heavy frost, which is accompanied by a 
considerable deposit, but is yet not severe enough to affect the hardier 
annuals; and killing frost, which destroys all susceptible growth, 
even if there is no actual deposit of hoar frost. This last condition 
is usually attended by the formation of ice on shallow puddles and 
pools. A dry freeze unattended by the formation of hoar frost is, 
in fact, often the most damaging, because it is the result of low 
temperatures throughout a considerable portion of the night; whereas 
a lower reading may occur on some other night but the damage yet 
be much less because the temperature falls rapidly to its minimum 
and immediately rises to a point above the danger mark. 

From the above explanations it will be plain that the recording 
of the various classes of frost must depend largely upon the judgment 
of the observer as to the damage sustained by the different kinds of 
vegetation. Obviously, in a large city this is a very difficult task, 
as the extent of vegetation is limited, and much of that existing is 
to some extent. at least under artificial protection. For this reason, 
while the actual occurrences of frosts are recorded as far as they can 
be observed, certain temperatures, called frost temperatures, are noted 
as the limits above which frost is not likely to occur. 

1. Minimum temperature of 40°, or light frost-—Ordinarily, 
during the spring and fall light frost will occur in portions of the city 
when the air temperature at the Weather Bureau office has fallen 
to 40°, if the sky is clear enough to promote rapid radiation at night 
and the wind not of sufficient force to keep the lower strata of the 
atmosphere well mixed. In fact, there are certain localities in the 
outskirts where the relatively lower surface of the ground gathers 
the colder, heavier air as in a cup, and in these sections light frost 
often occurs when the official thermometers record a minimum tem- 
perature considerably higher than 40° (p. 13). Even in the section 
where frost has formed the temperature of the air does not neces- 
sarily fall to the freezing point, but it is the surface of the object on 
which the frost forms that has cooled to 32°. The air itself is both a 
poor absorber and a poor radiator of heat, and most objects, such as 
leaves of plants, edges of boards, and loamy soils, become much 
cooler under a clear sky at night than does the air, because they are 
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more active in radiating the heat accumulated during the day. Thus 
the temperature of the surface of such objects may descend below 
the freezing point, and frost is therefore likely even though the 
temperature of the air is considerably above 32°. 

Table XLV and Fig. 15 show the dates of the last occurrence in 
spring and the first in autumn of the frost temperature of 40°. The 
interval between these dates is also shown, while the table indicates 


TABLE XLV 
Last AnD First OccurReNcE oF A Minimum TEMPERATURE oF 40° (Light Frost TEMPERATURE), 1871-1912 
(See Fig. 15) 
i 8 5 
Last In First In z rn | Last IN First IN Z Aer 
SPRING Autumn | € ae | SPRING AUTUMN a aa 
| 3 Be | i | DE 
Yrar ee aes YEAR >| os 
= ae) os : . ere Be 
I )Bs| &3 | #/a/8/18/ES| Be 
= 4A) ae Aer ee ie an te 
146 |4+ 2 ofl BB al apse celles 165 |+21 
| 145 |+ 1 ee Oller 156 |+12 
127 |-17 13: |... 159 |+-15 
A 146 |+ 1 BO Marella 159 |+15 
| 90 |—54 2 | 165 |+21 
145 |4+ 1 18 147 |+ 3 
147 |+- 3 13 138 |— 6 
157 |+13 18 137 |— 7 
140 |— 4 22 158 |+14 
151 |+ 7 il 154 |+10 
182 |+38 9 152 |+ 8 
153 |+ 9 120 |—24 
132 |—12 144 0 
167 |+23 11 160 +16 
137 |— 7 27 175 |+31 
SSAC tiie 146 |+ 2 22 .| 171 |+27 
Py |e ore 148 |+ 4 26 135 |— 
aes 131 |—13 = —| 
109 |—35 Average 
118 |—26 date: 
141 (+ 7 ASTA=SO Ferrel LD" Nreaclleienell) 22: 139 |=10.3 
138 |— 6 LSS 90. Hc call DB [ie calltccell DB 142 |+16.9 
122 |—22 TSOI—190G ree) LA cular! 8) 146 |=15.7 
119 |—25 L9OI=1O hist) 40! lactecllesest) 6 148 |=11.9 
131 |—13 1871-1910)....) 14 ]....)....] 5 144 |+13.9 


* Not included in means. 


for each season the excess length or the deficiency as based upon the 
average period of frost-free temperatures given at the bottom. The 
last frost temperature of spring has occurred in May 36 times during 
the 42 years from 1871 to 1912; in April, 4 times, once as early as the 
10th; and in June only twice, the latest occurrence being June 22 in 
1875. The average date of the last occurrence in spring is May 14. 
The average date of the first occurrence of the frost temperature in 
autumn is October 5. It will be seen from the table that there have 
been nearly as many occurrences in September as in October, but 
this does not indicate any greater irregularity in the autumn, because 
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the equated dates fall 9 days earlier in the month than is the case in 
the spring. Frost temperatures in the latter half of the year have 
been noted as early as September 13, and in two instances have 
been delayed until November 2. The average interyal between the 
equated dates in spring and fall is 144 days, and this may be regarded 
as the length of time through which freedom from injury by low 
temperatures may reasonably be expected for the most susceptible 
plants common to the locality. In the 42 years of record, 25 seasons 
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Fria. 15.—Interval between last and first occurrence of a minimum tempera- 
ture of 40° (light frost). 


Fig. 15 shows the time of last occurrence of a minimum temperature of 40° in spring and that of the first 
occurrence in fall, together with the length of the intervening period. The lowest line marked “mean’’ shows 
the date of the average occurrence and the average length of the intervening period (see Table XLV). 


have been longer than the average and only 16 have been shorter, 
but in the latter cases the departures have as a rule been the most 
pronounced. The season of 1908 was exactly of the average length, 
but with opening and closing earlier than the equated dates by about 
8 days; the longest period was in 1881, from May 3 to October 2, 
182 days; while in 1875, the year of lowest mean temperature, only 
90 days intervened between the first and last occurrences of frost 
temperatures on June 22 and September 21, respectively. 
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2. Killing frosts—No special data have been prepared on the 
occurrence of heavy frosts because of the personal error possible in 
judging the different degrees of intensity laid down for light and 
heavy deposits; and, indeed, both light and heavy frosts may occur 


TABLE XLVI 


Last anp First Occurrence or Kiuiine Frosts, 1871-1912 


Last in Spring | Min. Temp. First in Autumn Min. Temp. Interval in Days 
Mar. 23 32° Oct. 28 26° 218 
Apr. 16 32° Oct. 10 he 176 
Apr. 30 30° Oct. 23 28° 175 
Apr. 24 30° Nov. 1 29° 190 
May 2 27° Oct. 2 38° 152 
Apr. 2* 32° Oct. 4 38° 184 
Apr. 5* 32° Oct. 5 37° 182 
May 13 38° Oct. 19 34° 158 
Apr. 4* 25° Oct. 24 34° 202 
Apr. 12* ave Oct. 18 28° 188 
Apr. 7* 26° Nov. 3 36° 209 
May 16 Se Nov. 13 25° 180 
Apr. 24 32° Nov. 1 31° 190 
Aye. a2. Oct. 23 28° 202 
May 10 38° Oct.. 6 38° 148 
Apr. 8* 32° Oct 1 32° 175 
Apr. 25 Ns Oct. 12 30° 169 
May 16 34° Oct. 23 32° 139 
Apr. 6* 29° Sept. 27 35° 173 
Apr. 14* 28° Oct. 27 34° 195 
Ap. 3* Ey ig Oct. 22 Se 196 
Apr. 24 32° Oct. 6 40° 164 
Apr. 22) * aye Oct. 16 38° 176 
Apr. 9* aye Oct. 6 39° 179 
May 14 32° Sept. 30 36° 138 
Apr. 9* Boe Oct. 18 34° 191 
May 1 33° Nov. 3 36° 185 
Apr. 6* 27° Oct. 15 40° 191 
Apr. 5 29° Sept. 30 32° 177 
Apr. 13* 32° Nov. 6 38° 206 
Apr. 19 34° Oct. 17 33° 180 
Apr. 8* 26° Nov. 23 ole 228 
Apr. 5* 30° Oct. 27 38" 204 
Apr. 21 oi Oct. 28 34° 189 
AD 31° Oct. 21 30% 196 
Mar. 31* Bea Oct. 10 30° 192 
May 4 35" Oct. 14 39° 162 
Apr. 3* 26° Oct. 12 41° 191 
May 2 ae Oct. 14 29° 164 
Apr. 24 29° Oct. 29 27° 187 
Apr... 7 32. Oct. 24 36° 199 
Apr. 18 32° Oct. 24 389° 188 

Average’. «26 ces. PAT iL S: mulled |eaaecio se aie lea .2;2 Oct. 18 182 
Harliest Ne Meee Mar 23) 01'S (lima ntsrtecisonee toes Sept. 27, 1889 Longest, 228 
atest. pigesiecice Maye OMI S88 eet are tie nye cst oe Nov. 23, 1900 Shortest, 138 


* Not customary to record frosts until April 15, dates given being the last occurrence of freezing tempera- 


ture. 
+ Not included in averages. 


at the same time in localities in close proximity to each other. In the 
case of a killing frost, however, the effects are practically in all cases 
easily discerned, especially in the autumn, when vegetation is in full 
development. Table XLVI will therefore be valuable in establishing 
the average and extreme limits of the growing season, so far as the 
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ordinary annual and deciduous plants and shrubs are concerned. 
The accompanying minimum temperatures are given in the table, 
which has reference to the actual occurrence of killing frost, without 
regard to the temperature at the time, and in this respect it differs 
from the preceding table and the one following, these being con- 
cerned only with the first and last occurrences of certain tempera- 
tures, 40° and the freezing point, respectively. The average interval 
between the last killing frost in the spring and the first in the autumn 
is 182 days, and extends from April 18 to October 18, but the season 
has ranged from 228 days in 1902 to only 138 days in 1895. It has 
not been customary to record frosts in this latitude prior to April 15 
of each year, so that in the table all dates before April 15 are those 
of the last occurrence of a temperature of 32°. In 1871 this date 
fell as early as March 23, while in 1888 a killing frost occurred as late 
as May 16. In 1889 killing frost occurred on September 27, the 
earliest autumn record for this phenomenon, while in 1902 the season 
was extended until November 23. It will be noted that the minimum 
temperatures, counting only the actual occurrences of killing frost as 
recorded in the table, range from several degrees below the freezing 
point to nearly 10° above. In 1908 killing frost occurred with a 
minimum temperature at the Weather Bureau office of 41°, and a 
number of instances where the minimum was from 35° to 40° may 
be picked out. The explanation is simply that of the varying condi- 
tions of radiation due to differences in cloudiness and character of 
exposure, and the effect of wind movement, as has been brought out 
previously (pp. 13, 108). 

3. Minimum temperature of 32°, or freezing point—As frosts 
do not occur in cloudy weather or on nights in which the wind move- 
ment is brisk, damage to vegetation at such times is wrought by the 
actual occurrence of freezing temperatures, and under the conditions 
outlined temperatures in the various portions of the city do not 
differ appreciably from those recorded at the Weather Bureau office. 
In England the expression “degrees of frost’’ has reference to the 
number of degrees the temperature falls below the freezing point. 
We do not make use of this term in the United States, and it would be 
difficult to prepare data relative to such a term, if unlimited. It will, 
however, be helpful in securing a knowledge of the temperature con- 
ditions in Chicago to note the interval between the first and last 
occurrence of the freezing point, 32°, each year, and these data are 
presented in Table XLVII and Fig. 16, in substantially the same 


— 
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manner as was used in the treatment of the occurrence of the frost 
temperature (Table XLV, Fig. 15). The average interval is 193 days 
in length, and extends from April 16 to October 27. The longest 
interval on record was 228 days, from April 8 to November 23, 1902, 
November of that year being exceptionally warm; while the shortest 
was 154 days, from May 1 to October 3, 1888. In 1871, 32° was not 
reached later than March 23, and in 1895 it occurred as late as May ' 
14. In the fall the earliest recorded date is September 30, 1899; 
and the latest, November 23, 1902, mentioned above as the expiration 
of the longest interval of temperatures above freezing. 


TABLE XLVII 


Last anp First OccURRENCE OF A TEMPERATURE OF 32° orn FReEzING Pornt, 1871-1912 


(See Fig. 16) 
Last IN First In Zz | rl Last IN First 1n A aS 
SPRING AurumnN | 7 aa SPRING AUTUMN a 
4 165 a Be 
YEAR | Se ates YEAR > .»| 2s 
2ld)e/s| fal 83 d/elelelelslegiaz 
2|2/6)] 2 | 2°75 | 4 SS) 2 oi je as 
| ——- Mie Seal ees 
Fae) eae sfoee | at Oe SLO Ae eela oe ic 
| 10 | 20 |. ll... -6 1-199 |= 6° 
eat 23 Gye HS23 o/c anal) 199 tet 16? 
31 Sale mates 174 |—19° 
2 -| 30 13° |, 208 |+15° 
15 |. 18 |. 198 |+ 5° 
Stee 8 |. 228 |+35° 
27 bby 214 |+21° 
| 31 2 tf. 203 |+10° 
1 17 6 16: | 194 |+ 1° 
eaels a ae a Fi 102 |= 1° 
B sece) 12 213 [220° L007 2.28. 26 197 |4+ 4° 
pee 1 | 190 j— 3° |/1908....... 3 215 |+1-29° 
23 202 |+ 9° |/1909....... 163 — 30° 
13 | 213 |--20° |/1910....... 24 186 |— if 
1 1754} —18° =| 1919" 2. 7 202 |+ 9° 
12 168 |—25° |/1912*...... 18 196 |+ 3 
i tah 3 154 |—39° — | — | —_— | | —_ |_| 
| 4 | 211 +18° || Average 
30 198 |+ 5° date: 
1 | 206 |+13° 1871-80. 16 24 LOD Wisc. 
30 188 |— 5° 1881-90. . 15 27 104 ees 
28 |....| 188 |— 5° TSOT=1900 ss 16 es alrercci\ eke oll LOO) Ie see a. 
Eee eee etn le: Newell 18d | Oe TOOT—10 5 heal Loa eeerelterseeltestath MUP LOO ene aoe 
Hae ell-20) |e wet) 158) |= 85° TST I—19 10 VG Wavertree 20 Mlereete!|| LOSI yeeiae 


* Not included in means. 


~ 


Both this record of the first and last occurrence of freezing 
temperature, and that in the previous paragraph on killing frosts, 
bear out all that has previously been stated regarding the influence 
of Lake Michigan in tending to maintain moderate temperatures 
near itsshore. The average growing season at LaGrange, whose tem- 
peratures have been compared with those of Chicago (p. 46), as 
determined from its record of killing frosts, is an interval of 163 days, 


he 
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and extends from May 1 to October 11; whereas, as shown in Tables 
XLVI and XLVIL, in the city the period of freedom from killing frosts 
is 19 days longer, extending from April 18 to October 18. The average 
interval between the occurrence of last and first actual temperature of 
32° in Chicago is 11 days longer than its season between killing 
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Fig. 16.—Interval between last and first occurrence of a temperature of 32°, 
1871-1910. 


Fig. 16 shows the time of occurrence of the last freezing temperature in spring and the first in autumn; 
also the length of the intervening period. The lowest line marked ‘‘mean’’ shows the date of the average occur- 
rence and the average length of the intervening period (see Table XLVII). 


frosts, but is fully 30 days longer than the record for LaGrange. 
Similarly, none of the stations in northern Illinois appearing in Table 
XXI (p. 54) has as long a season free from killing frosts as does 
Chicago (see. Bulletin W, Summary of Climatological Data for the 
United States, sec. 64, p. 6). 


RANGE IN TEMPERATURE 


The difference between the maximum and minimum temperatures 
of any place is called the range in temperature for that point, and may 
be either absolute—that is, calculated for individual years, months, or 
days is, based upon the average maximum and 
minimum values. The term indicates the amount of temperature 
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change experienced in a locality, and it is therefore an important 
factor in the discussion of climate and weather. In Table XLVIII 
the absolute annual range for Chicago is given in the last column for 
the entire period of official record, and the mean for the year shows an 
average annual fluctuation through 106°3. As the highest tempera- 


TABLE XLVIII 


AssoLuTs MonTHLy AND ANNUAL RANGES IN THMPHRATURE, 1871-1913 


FAAPLE 2.5505 77 76 72 70 62 55 49 51 66 68 72 72 vive 121 
Least monthly 
TAORE.o 3:-.3 42 36 35 38 38 31 31 28 34 33 26 36 26 87 


* Not included in means. 

Table XLVIII shows the absolute monthly range of temperature, that is, the difference between the absolute 
monthly maximum and the absolute monthly minimum; also the absolute monthly range for each year, and the ab- 
solute annual range, the latter being the difference between the lowest minimum and highest maximum during each 
year (see Tables XXV and XXVI). 
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SUMMARY OF TABLE XLVIII 


Extreme Montayy Raneus InN TEMPERATURE, 1871-1913 


(See Fig. 18) 
Month Year Range Maximum Minimum 
JAMUALY tieccsrekae ean ose Naat teres: 1897 77 57 —20 
euraag SiN bats, ats tats oboe Matsiseree Tec 1895 76 61 | —15 
Marchi cies rjaronictte ate Semreataes 1873 72 60 | —12 
April tucecietoes se citstere he aetna. 1899 70 88 18 
INE BY cuctivetevsy sie cagutone es Mlerctesepeote tee! 1895 62 94 32 
SUL Penne Sree tig seaneepetrocixd 1913 55 99 44 
Dl y:icacsrasiste ae cilia tea eee corrtototre ts 1911 49 102 | 53 
August . go40 accent eeanetiete 1887 51 98 47 
September raccevrcrcticcanceeoeots= 1899 66 98 32 
October; cease naeeeeeeere 1887 68 | 82 14 
November's .23. cmnvsecsee paket iees 1874 72 | 72 0 
‘December f+.3:te steve canter 1884 72 61 —11 
| | 


ture on record for Chicago is 103° and the lowest —23° (Table XLIII), 
the recorded absolute extreme for the city is 126°, but this extreme 
range for the whole period of observations has never been experienced 
in any one year. In 1872, however, the range reached 121°, and there 
are a number of years in which it exceeded 110. In only 6 years 
of the record has the range been less than 100°, the least being a 
fluctuation through only 87° in 1906, from a maximum of 93° to a 
minimum of 6°. | 

Fig. 17 shows graphically the annual range of temperature at Chi- 
cago, together with seven other cities of the United States, roughly in 
meridian and parallel arrangement, for a period of 35 years ending with 
1905, and serves to illustrate the variation in the annual oscillation 
of temperature in the different sections of the country represented... 
The average annual range at Chicago for this period was 108°, slightly 
higher than that shown in Table XLVIII, as the generally higher 
minimum temperatures of the last five years of record have reduced 
the mean range by nearly 2°, but this does not affect the comparison 
with the other cities shown, the records being all for the same period. 
From the upper portion of the figure it will be seen that the annual 
range in temperature steadily decreases from north to south, that 
Duluth experiences annually fluctuations nearly equal to the greatest 
yearly range in the record of Chicago, that at Memphis the average 
range of the year is just that of Chicago’s lowest record, while at 
New Orleans the amplitude is less than Chicago’s average by 38°. 
The extreme cold of winter in the northern sections and the high sum- 
mer temperatures produced by long hours of sunshine falling upon the 
great land expanse of.the level plains states results in a far greater 
annual range than is found in any region to the southward. In the 
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lower portion of the figure the effect of the westerly winds blowing 
from the Pacific Ocean may be seen in the very small average yearly 
range for San Francisco, which is less than half that for Chicago. 
At New York, while proximity to the Atlantic Ocean has reduced 
the annual range considerably, the effect is not nearly so great as is 
that of the Pacific along the western coast, because the prevailing 
winds at New York blow from the landward side; yet the ocean 
influence is sufficient to bring the average yearly range 14° under the 
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Fie. 17.—Annual range in temperature, 1875-1905. 


Fig. 17 shows the annual range in temperature of certain selected cities. The upper graph shows the range 
for cities passing from north to south from Duluth to New Orleans and including Chicago and Memphis, while 
the lower graph shows the range for cities from east to west and including New York, Chicago, Denver, and San 
Francisco. 


range for Chicago. Denver experiences annually fluctuations that 
average 5° greater than those in this city, and the greater range is 
due to the higher altitude and the rarer atmosphere in the case of the 
former, and the moderating influence of Lake Michigan in the case 
of the latter. While the annual range at Chicago is considerable, it 
is not as great, as a rule, as that observed on the Great Plains and in 
the eastern foothills of the Rockies; and it is, in fact, of such an 
extent as rather to stimulate the energies and activities of its people 
than otherwise. 
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Table XLVIII also contains the absolute range in temperature 
for each month since 1871, that is, the difference between the abso- 
lute maximum and the absolute minimum for the month. Just as 
the daily changes in mean temperature are greater in winter than in 
summer (p. 30), so are the mean monthly ranges in temperature, the 
average range for January being 59°3 and that for July 37°92. The 
greatest range in any one month was 77°, in January, 1897; and the 
least, 26°, curiously enough occurred in November, 1878, and is 2° 


oe tes ly, 


Fra. 18.—Greatest monthly range of temperature, 1871-1913 (see summary 
of Table XLVIII). 


lower than the least range for any of the summer months. The 
greatest absolute range for the various months of the year is given in 
Fig. 18, and in the summary of the table, the latter also showing 
the highest and lowest temperatures and the years of the months in 
question. 

The absolute daily range in temperature for the different days of 
the year has already been pointed out in connection with the dis- 
cussion of daily extremes (p. 93), so that no further treatment of that 
phase of the subject is needed here. Table XLIX, however, gives 
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TABLE XLIX 


Greatest Darry Rances in TEMPERATURE, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL, 1873-1913 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 


* Not included in means. 
Table XLIX shows the greatest daily range of temperature, that is, the difference between the maximum 
and minimum for any one day, for each month and year. 


SUMMARY OF TABLE XLIx 


Extreme Darmy Ranch IN TEMPERATURE, 1873-1913 


Year Range Maximum Minimum 
1888 §1° 42° —- 9 
1900 52° 62° 10° 
1895 49° F 31° 
ina} 45° (ee 30° 
1901 43° 87° 44° 
1913 41° 91° 50° 
1901 34° 102° 68° 
1887 30° 98° 68° 
1908 35° 80° 45° 
1888 32° 76° 44° 
1896 44° 58° 14° 
1884 44° 59° 15° 
1900 §2° 62° 10° 
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the greatest range occurring on any one day for the various months 
of the period of record. Were it not for the location of Chicago upon 
the shore of the lake, whose waters in winter are relatively warmer 
than the air, the daily ranges of the colder season could confidently be 
expected to be the greatest of any ‘throughout the year. As a 
matter of fact, they are considerably greater than the daily ranges of 
mid-summer, but yet are not as great as those occurring in the 
months of April, May, and June. This greater fluctuation, due to 
the cool lake breezes (p. 43), is readily seen in the mean values 
at the bottom of the table, and also from the mean daily ranges in 
temperature based upon the range of every day in the official record, 
as given in Auxiliary Table D. 


AUXILIARY TABLE D 


Man Dairy Rance in TEMPERATURE 


Jantaryenaieee eee 14°3 May crerek ea eee 15°6 Septembert..e he. fees 13°9 

MVEA 5 sabdadcssadene 14°2 JUNG sae eee Acne 14°9 Qétoberie( 2: 2ts0 eee 13°9 

March jatanse ston carete 13°6 JULY eee nee ee 1491 INevemberins252----keee 13°3 

April Steet nee 14°6 pKitancinee aces cca nbote ns: 12°8 Depember ianncesseeeenen 13°0 
For theyearaeicc cme nce cee ae 13°9 


This greater fluctuation in April, May, and June is not because 
there are greater individual ranges in the spring than occur in January 
and February, but rather because the well-marked changes are more 
frequent at that time of the year. Great ranges during the winter 
months are usually caused by the advance of general cold waves 
which have escaped the moderating influence of the lake, as was the 
case with the large ranges of February, 1900, and January, 1888. In 
the spring, however, the greatest ranges are caused by a shifting 
of the wind from land to lake at a time when the temperature has 
risen to a markedly high degree. Such conditions occur every year 
in the spring months, because the water in the lake is then much colder 
than the air, and the difference is greater than at any other season; 
while in winter, months occasionally pass without any decided 
temperature changes. 

The amount of range in temperature, of course, does not give any 
indication of the character of a month with respect to warmth or 
cold, but does describe the period with regard to changeableness. 
In fact, a very cold or very warm month will often have but little 
range in temperature if the cold or warmth has been persistent. 
For instance, in January, 1880, which was the warmest January on 
record at Chicago, the greatest daily range in temperature was only 
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27°, and the absolute range for the month was but 42°. There are, 
however, instances which present altogether different relations 
between the mean temperature and the range. In April, 1911, a 
very nearly normal month with respect to mean temperature, the 
greatest daily range was only 18°, and the absolute range was only 
43°. There were but two other months in the history of the Weather 
Bureau office in Chicago in which at least one day did not exceed 
the record of April, 1911, in greatest daily range. Range is there- 


DAYS OF GREATEST AND 
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RANGE OF TEMPERATURE 
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March 24th.e, 1891, 0°, 
Temperature all day, 32°. 
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Fre. 19. 


fore indicative rather of evenness of temperature than of the actual 
degree experienced, and in comparisons serves to point out equable 
climates. 

Fig. 19 illustrates the widely varying character of temperature 
changes which have been experienced in Chicago. The curved line 
shows the hourly course of temperature on February 8, 1900, when the 
greatest daily range on record occurred, 52°, from a maximum of 
62° to a minimum of 10°. This change actually occurred between the 
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hours of 8 a.m. and midnight, and did not require the entire space 
of the day to accomplish the fall. On the same graph, the straight 
line shows a temperature of 32° at every hour on March 24, 1891, there 
being not a single degree of variation throughout that time. Because 
of a strong northeast wind during the whole period on the latter date, 
and a totally clouded sky which shielded the atmosphere from the 
rays of the sun, the air assumed the temperature of the water in the 
lake, then at the freezing point, and maintained it from one end of 
the day to the other. It is the only instance of the kind within the 
Weather Bureau record, and is therefore the day of least range in 
temperature. 


FREQUENCY OF MARKED RISES AND FALLS OF 20° OR MORE IN 
TEMPERATURE 


1. Within twenty-four hours.—In the discussion of changes in 
temperature of stated amounts (p. 31) the mean temperature of the 
day was compared with that of the day following, while in the dis- 
cussion of ranges just preceding this paragraph the change of tem- 
perature within the actual twenty-four hours of the day was used as 
a basis. A marked fall or rise, however, not infrequently extends 
from one day into the next, and the range for either day or the 
mean temperatures for both days, may give an entirely wrong idea 
of the real course of the temperature. For this reason the Weather 
Bureau has, since shortly after the beginning of its hourly records in 
1890, taken note of marked changes in temperature for any period of 
twenty-four hours, whether such change occurs in one day or in 
portions of two days, and such portions of these data as are important 
to an understanding of Chicago’s weather and climate are presented 
here. 

Tables L and LI and Figs. 20 and 21 show the frequency of 24- 
hour rises and falls of 20° or more in temperature by months and 
years from 1893 to 1910, inclusive. The number of such falls is seen 
to be much greater than the number of rises, in the ratio of 532 to 
348, the average annual occurrences being 29.6 for falls and 19.2 for 
rises. Ordinarily a rise in temperature is more gradual than a fall. 
For instance, with the coming of a cold wave the temperature falls 
rapidly, but after the crest of the wave has passed the change back 
to normal is usually gradual and requires a considerably longer time 
than did the drop to the minimum. The greatest number of these 
marked falls in temperature occurs during the winter and spring 
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months, just as the greatest daily and monthly ranges have been 
shown to occur (p. 118). In autumn, however, the number of marked 


TABLE L 


Number oF 24-Hour Rises IN TEMPERATURE OF 20° on Over, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL, 1893-1910 


l 
Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
| bet S ee eee 3 2 4 + ete 2 Bi Wewteees 2 1 2 6 34 
ce a ee 2 1 3 2 3 3 1 My eiatace alien feces 1 Dis Heaieine 19 
1895. . 3 1 3 3 3 Bi ere sic kreralloee ire 4 2 1 23 
1896. . 1 2 1 3 1 Ss bara actalhas eewalicuee a oee wee ed 2 1 14 
BOT Pencine oiecae a abe 3 Ae <2 3 Blt oe ad | erie Demag eel meets me 20 
BOE oe vA acelin oe ck 2 2 1 3 Dy Meg ue W walter te cullle ciate ag Pes 1 it 
po Ree Je ate 4 2 5 Dy Uikesaevs eveyl ieee cee 3 Dost ara lt Sartre es 21 
1900. . 3 a “hs 3 2 1 2 1 Ds Wari eve ye eee 22 
ct Poe 1 aa | See ee | oe ae eee re 2 4 1 Races 3 2 ais Sehencta 17 
fi | ey ee 1 PY ere ee 2 6 Rab Ponsl serail 3h 1 1 2 18 
19035 Soa) ni el 2 2 Pa aie ciate hates s adeae, ees 1 1 1 3 14 
ROOS | een 4 5 3 1 4 oo ndeaiss 2 Ere eect 2 24 
GOOG was. cc 2 5 3 6 4 3 Daal azote & oral oie casate 1 Bo Wessoe 27 
TOOGE on cea 3 Ce peere 4 5 HO acuta) eee’ [erp 1 a ese ren 19 
LO0 Teles 1 2 3 2 eats l reins ohana las ser listote,axeheilfaceyete ve hkesssops ave lhevees Sons 12 
S908 aes 1 2 4 3 SP MN LoS ava toxcee lPehctecd roll avetoxe ON Re avait ns ike rearera 16 
1909. a6.) 3 an ee 4 2 jae (Scere eee ee | eres 1 Bole ces 18 
TT anaes 3 224 a 4] 2 Datel eee cratcoriccke | Dae. eas | rate 19 
Total... =. 36 40 48 48 58 36 8 6 8 18 26 16 | 348 
Average..... 2.0) 2.2 Qe Dances Herel) Od 1 OLSal 0.4 1, IkOi Me 1.4 1? 0.9; |. 19.2 
TABLE LI 


NoumBer oF 24-Hour Fans In TEMPERATURE OF 20° on Over, MontTHLy AND ANNUAL, 1893-1910 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
NSOS foes 4 3 4 4 5 1 3 3 5 3 3 6 44 
CO ee ee 5 2 4 2 5 3 3 3 2 3 2 3 37 
1805 as 20s 5 2 5 3 4 Beco sae 1 3 2 3 2 33 
ASOG Sere eu 1 2 2 3 3 2 Te eee 2 2 4 1 25 
SOT eat tey 4 1 1 3 3 1 BT iaiateite 3 2 6 2 27 
RS0G. semis 1 2 5 2 4 1 1 i eas 2 2 2 23 
19005 2305 as 3 2 2 3 3 2 Di oN sptetsie.s 4 O) hpiciecnicaes 2 26 
AOR ie as 3 3 2 2 5 3 2 1 4 2 3 3 33 
1901 seek ales 4 3 alls antes 4 2 5 1 1 4 3 2 31 
L002: ie, oiate sts 2 1 3 3 3 3 2 i 2 3 2 1 26 
L008. coca 2 2 6 3 3 1 a! Wee chee ce 4 1 3 4 31 
100%. oe 1 5 4 2 CE eer ans 3 2 3 2 2 28 
1008'.2).1. 56 33 4 3 2 5 5 De Vice paie’elf'sre steals 3 3 3 2 35 
1906. co .tens 3 BN geaas 5 3 3 5 a | one 1 2 1 2 24 
TOOTS a. Gicie ate 4 2 6 3 5 yt 1 DF ters aisvers A Werdikecgs 2 27 
MOE soiteteer 3 1 4 3 2 Ne aaa Baill reas 1 hon Sc 3 2 21 
1909, caches 4 Bi, Nieeeeias 3 1 3 2 sc x 3 4 25 
ALO Ue acsctace 4 2 7 6 3 7 3 q 2 2 2 3 36 
Total fe .2e - 57 42 | 59 55 65 35 33 17 39 40 45 45 | 532 
Average..... 3.2 2.3 3.3 3-1 3.6 1.9 1.8} 0.9] 2.2 2.2 2.5 |) 25°) 29.6 


The average and total number of both 24-hour temperature rises and falls are graphically shown in Figs. 20 
and 21. 


falls is considerable, and this is to be expected, as the sun is then 
retreating to the winter solstice and the mean change is from warm 
to colder weather. So also, with the approach of the sun in spring 
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Fie. 20.—Average number of 24-hour temperature rises and falls of 20° or 
more. Record of 1893-1910, inclusive. 
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Fie. 21.—Annual frequency of 24-hour temperature ee of 20° or 
more: Record of 1893-1910, inclusive. 
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and early summer, marked rises in temperature are far more numer- 
ous than those of autumn and the remainder of the summer season. 
In May both marked rises and marked falls are more frequent than 
in the other months of the year, with an average occurrence of 3.2 
and 3.6, respectively, and this fact, together with its comparatively 
great variability in mean temperature (p. 16) and its large daily 
ranges (p. 120) and its response to lake influence (p. 43), marks it 
as the most changeable month of the year so far as the weather of 
Chicago is concerned. On the other hand, practically the opposite 
of all these characteristics show August to be the month of most even 
temperature conditions, it having only one such marked rise in 
temperature in about three years, and one such marked fall annually. 
To be exact, the average yearly occurrence of these rises and falls is 
0.3 and 0.9, respectively. Fig. 21 illustrates at a glance the great 
variation in the number of these changes from year to year, and the 
large excess in the number of marked falls over the marked rises in 
temperature. It has been previously pointed out that the tempera- 
ture rises throughout a considerably shorter period of the year than 
it falls (p. 26), and as the record of marked falls and rises shows a 
large excess of changes of the first class, it might hastily be concluded 
that the statements are inconsistent with each other; as such a con- 
dition would indicate a constantly decreasing mean annual tempera- 
ture, which is not the case (p. 5). It must be remembered in this 
connection that these records of marked changes include only those 
in which the temperature rose or fell 20° or more in twenty-four hours, 
leaving out of consideration altogether the changes in temperature 
of lesser amounts. Now, as a matter of fact, in changes of the latter 
class the rises far outnumber the falls, and so counteract the effect of 
the greater number of instances in which the temperature declines 
markedly. It is, however, impracticable to present tables showing 
these lesser changes, as space would have to be given the entire 
mass of hourly data on temperature. Individually, the year 1893 
holds the record for the greatest number of marked rises and falls 
in temperature, “with 34 and 44, respectively. The year 1898 was 
that of the least number of marked rises, its total being only 11, 
while the least number of marked falls during the period of record 
was experienced in 1908, when only 21 occurred. It will be noted 
from the tables that the warmer months of the year are com- 
paratively free from rises in temperature of 20° or more during 
any twenty-four hours. 
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Table LII gives the number of days in each month and year in 
which these marked rises amounted to from 30° to 39° in any twenty- 
four hours, and Table LIII shows the actual change in degrees when 


TABLE LIT 


Montuty anp ANNUAL Number or 24-Hour Rises In TEMPERATURE OF 30° To 39°, 1893-1910 


Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
2 Mallseecetllee svemiac en: 3 
SAA OA ene Rell yee oc'\ lho parte 1 2 
Ae: Seats 1 Do ee Aoes siiora cers 2 
Aeros ei hefasretctel hecse reacted ey cteieall eee 0 
acl yee re OCS ea peas 8 1 
Sroeec ters ieatew 1 Us As oe 2 
hs 4 1 5 
BOE: 1 1 
Ml seers. 2 
i Nes | se ae 2 
iidiemteba teat 1 
1 2 5 
1 Oe | Seer eee. lane aa) ere We ree oceaea ones: 2 
Re ae seer reseed a ee [es 8 ot oath (ieee fee mf 8 een [waeses si [eee ae 1 
ee PAE | tee De eile seca oee a aaeeee eee alone 4 
econ EE cael Steet Shs, tall ercerate siete tal cae te | mee cnet iaeote ee 1 
Mee telioe tek 1 D Mella gtcred ayete Sparel Seeerchere| holorarte cl Oe ee om teers tell cee 2 
Nee 2 Ds” Mevekeveva ed Thee covet heiereratotal lense ate alll cxaie ere epee octets one ae le le tena 5 
3 9 7 12 Bi | veveyeishe!l iw oreyow ail e.cteeeee coikerrer nels 1 1 41 

TABLE LUI 


Noumper oF 24-Hour Rises In TEMPERATURE OF 40° on Over, 1893-1910, wiTH THE AMOUNT IN EAcH CASE 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
43° 


1893. . 
1894. 
1895. 


the rise exceeded or equaled 40°. In only one instance has the tem- 
perature risen as much as 48° in any twenty-four hours (March 29-30, 
1895), and there are only 4 days in the record which show a rise of 40° 
or over. 

Table LIV gives the number of days in each month and year 
in which the marked falls amounted to from 30° to 39°. Table LV 
gives the same data for falls of from 40° to 49°, but shows.the actual 
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amount of change in each case; and in a similar manner Table LVI 
shows the number of changes in which the fall was 50° or over in 
twenty-four hours, with the actual amount in degrees. A compa- 
rison of Tables LIT and LIII with Tables LIV, LV, and LVI, shows 


TABLE LIV 


Monrtuiy aAnp ANNUAL NuMBER oF 24-Hour Faus IN TEMPERATURE oF 30° To 39°, 1893-1910 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
1803 Bere ccr Boa Awektic wees i 1 LM ree allletartaraal baat ecole Sere hela aoa 3 8 
ROE: ie See te ale tal a eteiace: De ter vc 1 dig Mike bale cte oil eraee oe Neri eance cello cetet ts 3 
ASDB Re cca Bahnesnios iJ 1 POE ea iid aiatowraille salou Br Wha 3e@allo oe wieder 6 
1806.5 ese (NS ae 1 Dg lis: Mens Ui epee | eT is voll hoe eeerinl|n creha ee |e seerciste 5 
£8076 oP anes Joa | eo tl eee eee i] Daal Sey eee tare [lat eva leo sts 1 Lelia es 8 
UL SOSe mre nelcrociete. llardars ole 2 Me lee ited ations Sucil ieee reac ace hallsteatesi Mera edits oe 1 4 
DBO D ears 2 1 IMS jet rene RPA ae ete llndha incl im aiata cas Akdiciarareieelia aa lehcilKereamiens 5 
1000s < asle« oN) ee ery Rees ee ener UES OME ae eh an ER ae APL: iceaterstelissiasers svat neractlaet 4 
VOOM Ss steac’ ee istrscts, at Be Me chon yaa eae 5 MONE Pacem et eater a a Dib evev 8 
1902. S50: Me ANE tease 1 2 1 a Aeeter sill teeta lec aals Skene Cne oman ancan 6 
1908 2 ores Pe ee 2 Deiter celica reiterate cracar el lers axcacelllnmsaht ere Wee arcuste 1 5 
PL ee ee ee EO Mpseraee 1 Be arere a tce fication lero ci] Meiheraelie a crane 1 4 
RO0b nies 1 2 2 Hs eons oe AA een eke lice aaxellatee ees 5 Eee 9 
$O06)2 Fsccns De, Bes etka ities ik Diba ll tetas cell evinces. avel ete te PU Siotete vat 1 6 
OOF Saat 1 1 ee ees i Dae ene cy Sialic setae akc See cess esate raaillaze tare cass niis iste ois 5 
BOOB ches oa 1 I a eo 1 UIBE [ree ee epee (ope nee semen A Wectatoes tals aust atal raveiahe.aye 4 
1909... 2.x. 1 Da Merville Nail ride ie epi stcrakere Biers cance ete vers let ateiaoes| betas ag 5 
OID Se ia 3 1 TOE | eee SMR Ned PL eoe i 'shehevatrce Nin ess Fe vaazill aepigie a -attacasectine lsnavosacsrallts steko ses 5 
Totaly ces. 20 7 14 16 15 7 2 0 4 3 4 8 100 

TABLE LV 


Noumser or 24-Hour Fanis IN TEMPERATURE oF 40° To 49°, 1893-1910, witH THE AMOUNT IN EaAcH CasE 


Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
45° 40° ESPs SW ie oat cia <snrxte tara etna cie se eis ale in| hs ve ea een SRA ipters- ats 3 
b eit ail SttarsoBly 5 erate ele BAT Tenn OW eerste folie arccdas Hates rec tle stateless s: Aeltcrayeis ie : 
ne RE arcsec saatrcpae tse eR tera Saat bs ni Sesh ane eke Symnd ieee te wll Seve a veimavees 
peerless ele eee aoe cee eee is Caples 5 ieee: CY ae eee : 
Boal: anetees BI ee eid Aaa vial Sore xifisvei, seer liermasie =i ecotae eiwil leis ge wiall cveptiavers 
Siac rnd NY ape wt a P| Leer (ee en eal Kea 0 
gtd sareleilior sc ocerere AD OM Se Susi hte oo avetlie CcRerorall alo raveteie llolels echo eseve) Sl pels Siders 1 
DAN eee ot me alltrc Me ovall 'atasetevapecdta ees arareilts & acest otek tana lteeayahaecsl| i xrarasole|ltaincoteiare 2 
Gta elalsicilarerae chenibeiienaete are Noe ao) bad retre ye all tec ee all nema elhety lesa sia eis cat aeedl Sastate as 1 
Ee EM Se sere ell eve soc eoe| oun ble) ole il asahe Gusti be sniet oil Sicraanl Mallia imetesvellhatateetacs!|hatoneeceiiieeiers S it 
“eae 3 epee LMieih 9:4 Beate ella eeteet serene een (ae HAG ERe oe oetr rt ie ; 
Pe Wien 5 erate lel ayeseiaty BO ree cis at, aceeNtasavs Raeelicmosaoihcoisn fess lines inieaets drs aaeie 
I TEE aa Rn kek || ees AAS Ny Sete 1 
osc le asap le ea ort ol ALS ee eg eR CC on teed es ne 40° 1 
Peeks i ee AS SR CD ae aii ase SIN Oe eee i 
Gn een eres llora aul” eat eel.) mec ometell eit ee, Aleiaet 1 
Abt wlinre serene DOWN ote a Mte Mine yore interes aso | ee dete ellis etaia ell akexevo-at il Paicdataserd leretsjelere i 
3 4 6 Bll trance raceme cod eva ese swan tec reilt avai ais 2 3 26 


plainly how the marked falls in temperature of each class predominate 
over marked rises of like amounts. In the first class of from 30° to 
39° change, the record shows 100 falls to 41 rises during the period 
of 18 years; in the class of from 40° to 49° change, 26 falls to 4 rises; 
and while there have been 3 instances in which the temperature fell 
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50° or more in twenty-four hours, there has not been a single time in 
which the temperature rose 50° in that time. There has been one 
occurrence of a fall of more than 60° in twenty-four hours. This 
happened in November, 1911 (see Fig. 22), after the period shown 
in the tables, during the advent of the severe cold wave of the 
11th-12th, chronicled by one of the city newspapers as the one time 
in the history of Chicago when ‘‘one man was overcome by heat and 
two others frozen to death within the short space of twenty-four 
hours.” At 4 p.m. of November 11, 1911, the official thermometers 
stood at 74°. At 10 a.m. on the following morning the mercury had 
dropped through 60°, and by 12:30 P.m., 205 hours after its highest 
point of the day before, the instruments showed 13°, making the 


TABLE LVI 
Numper or 24-Hour Fats In TEMPERATURE OF 50° on Over, 1893-1910, wirH THE AMOUNT IN EacH CASE 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| April] May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Annual 


record fall of 61° during any 24-hour period covered by the observa- 
tions of the Weather Bureau. Never before had a November 11 
been so warm, and never before had a November 12 been so cold. 
No change of 30° or over has been observed in August in twenty- 
four hours, and the months of June to October, inclusive, appear to 
be exempt from any such changes of 40° or more. 

Figs. 22 and 23 illustrate the hourly course of temperature during 
the great changes shown in Table LVI and of three of the four 
shown in Table LIII. The great fall in November, 1911, has been 
added to the former, and a marked rise in March, 1903, to the latter 
figure. The general similarity of movement in the temperature 
change during these pronounced rises and falls can be seen at a 
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glance. Usually the movement begins between sunrise and sunset of 
the first day, the maximum of the rise being reached during the 
afternoon of the second day, and the minimum of the fall during the 
early morning hours. The influence of night radiation in the case 
of the fall, and of the sun’s rays during the following morning in the 
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Fic. 22.—Greatest falls in temperature in any twenty-four consecutive hours 
or less, 1893-1911. 


ees November 11-12, 1911, fall of 60°—from 74° to 14° in 18 hrs., 4:00 p.m. to 10:00 a.m., and to 13° 
_ at 12:30 p.., a total fall of 61°. 

February 8-9, 1900, fall of 58°—from 62° to 4° in 22 hrs., 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 a.m. 

— — — December 13-14, 1901, fall of 56°—from 48° to —8° in 23 hrs., 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 A.M. 

== = = November 24-22, 1898, fall of 50°—from 66° to 16° in 15 hrs., 4:00 p.m. to 7:00 A.M. 


case of the rise, is quite plain from a study of the graphs, although, of 
course, the chief factor of control is the movement of the general 
storm areas past the city, with the attendant shifting winds that 
import air of greatly different temperatures. 

Tables LVII and LVIII contain the greatest rises and falls in 
temperature for each month of the period of hourly record, when 
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such change has amounted to 20° or more, and has occurred in any 


The data have no bearing on the greatest 


daily range for the month, as shown in Table XLIX, as already 


24-hour period or less. 
explained (p. 122). 
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Fig. 23.—Greatest rises in temperature in any twenty-four consecutive hours 


or less, 


1910. 
March 28-29, 1895, rise of 48°—from 31° to 79° in 22 hrs., 6:00 p.m. to 4:00 P.M. 


«= = m= April 6-7, 1893, rise of 43°—from 41° to 84° in 11 hrs. 


1893- 


5:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


’ 


December 26-27, 1903, rise of 40°—from —6° to 34° in 23 hrs., 11:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 


— — — March 17-18, 1903, rise of 38°—from 36° to 74° in 19 hrs., 7:00 p.m. to 2:00 p.m. 


2. Within one hour.—It sometimes happens in the passage of 
storm areas, when conditions are such as to shift the wind suddenly, 


that much of the marked chan 


ge in temperature ensuing occurs 


Table LIX contains a list of the dates on 


which the temperature rose 15° or more within one hour, and Table 


within a very short time, and the fall or rise thereafter to the extreme 
LX shows the dates on which the temperature fell 20° ot more within 


is much more gradual. 
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one hour, from 1902 to 1911, inclusive. As rises in temperature are 
not so rapid as pronounced falls, the limit of 15° has been taken for 
Table LIX instead of 20°, a rise of the latter amount having occurred 


TABLE LVII 


Greatest 24~Hour Fauis In TeMPpRaTuRE, Monruyy anp ANNUAL (DeereEs), 1893-1910 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Great- 


42 22 42 30 33 Deis Miata 20 32 29 24 24 42 
34 27 31 33 26 22 SL Nasierte.2 27 27 44 20 44 
39 20 23 40 33 24 20 Wen eees 24 32 38 29 40 
23 27 35 33 29 21 21 BO Nee satek 23 50 35 50 
38 35 38 40 34 27 BB Werle 3 28 28) Wierasssres 27 40 
45 58 22 27 34 27 23 22 33 28 26 29 58 
33 23 OB We sack 43 24 34 24 20 35 33 56 56 
41 23 35 35 | 39 31 26 21 27 24 25 26 41 
33 25 37 47 28 20 PLN Weare 26 24 29 45 47 
29 44 29 38 ral Sac wore 27 26 29 23 36 44 
30 32 33 35 25 Se eer leaoes 20 27 44 21 44 
33 Bla toate 31 32 29 228 len ee 20 31 28 40 40 
43 38 42 33 38 20 22 2 a oper Py Ma lseraeeen 27 43 
33 29 33 38 a ag |e Ait aeeo ss Ol Mosercs 27 41 41 
43 SOG wtaaes 27 21 31 28 Pa Raa rt 20 27 36 43 


45 58 42 47 44 36 34 27 33 35 50 56 58 


No entry unless fall of 20° is recorded. 


TABLE LVIII 
Greatest 24-Hour Risks IN TEMPERATURE, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL (DEGREES), 1893-1910 

| 

Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. gee 
30 44 25 22 OPT Weceleie at 24 23 24 29 44 
25 26 28 30 Oe alike manceetlle reais oe 20 SL eke 31 
48 39 41 ZBI Al deteprseallleis vvactellercararere 26 24 20 48 
23 28 28 DAT Nec tave vero orate aki sincere lepers 22 24 28 
25 30 25 BA AU NE sis Gave 2 ee 23) hes sistas sierecs 30 
28 30 30 25 Tees emtnate « theca ae QO Aeneas 26 30 
24 28 31 Ban. Wsretehves dine isps te 25 DBT ith, ciecealamrcens v 3 
29 24 22 30 24 24 7 es, be a ee 30 
SD Wiesel x tot 30 29 21 DL Wererece'sis 24 25 Deere 32 
pe teracs 28 32 ZB alee atone aealae cna 20 22 30 32 
38 28 ZA seine sellleve eel reared 22 23 25 40 40 
30 29 33 DOT Fria cise 23 D2 WMeeseetetal fete tectsis 27 35 
28 31 33 24 20! Werchreetllaetetres 24 QT A aecias 33 
bees 24 26 QO Mee cc ealtseicesl acta aatall Cee 25m oneal) tol 
38 23 STM tee lee ete toss eae onalinteave cia | ereteies Aleres dees ltereteve « 38 
val 29 28 DAN Weeepeacallcsters Sail incctee heres trese a VY fies Wee eee 31 
25 30 39 OT Baas |snaeria Mea bbe 22 Da Wee 39 
30 33 29 DEV Mey caciaelllsteraieiellsctayaraie' | toed se 24" Weesas. 33 
48 44 41 32 25 24 25 28 31 | 40 48 


No entry unless rise of 20° is recorded. 


in one hour only once in the period of 10 years shown. This instance 
occurred on March 26, 1907, from 3:15 to 4:15 p.m., when the rise 
was from 45° to 65°, and is the most pronounced rise of the record. 
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The change was due to a shifting of the wind from the lake to a 
southerly direction. The rise on May 10, 1911, was occasioned by 
similar conditions, the temperature rising 18° during the first hour, 
and continuing thereafter at such a rate that at the close of the 
second hour the total rise amounted to 27°. When the change in 
temperature is due to lake effect, by far the greater portion, whether 
rise or fall, occurs during the first hour. Marked falls in temperature, 


TABLE LIX 


TEMPERATURE Rises OF 15° on Over IN 1 Hovr, 1902-11 


TIME TEMPERATURE Riské (DEGREES) 
DaTE ] ] 
From To Length | From To Amount 
1902; "Jane 12 eee eee 10:00 a.m. 11:00 a.m. 1 hr. | 65 80 15 ; 
1907 ‘March 26........2 3:15 P.M. 4:15 P.M. 1 hr. | 45 65 20 
Apna ert vat 3:00 P.M. 4:00 P.M. 1 hr. 52 70 18 
1908 March 27......... 7:50 P.M. 8:50 P.M. 1 hr. 46 62 16 
1909 Aprilt6 ter eran 10:30 a.m. 11:30 a.m. 1 hr. | 45 62 17 
1010 May 220s.coneaes > 12:00 M. 1:00 P.m. 1 hr. | 61 | 7 15 
1901S May; 10 acteesite 8:50 A.M. 9:50 A.M. 1 br. | 56 74 18 
Maye 10: hatcecr = 8:50 a.m. 10:50 a.m. 2 hrs. 56 83 27 
TABLE LX 
TEMPERATURE Fauus oF 20° on Over IN 1 Hour, 1902-11 

TIME TEMPERATURE Fait (DEGREES) 

i} 

Dats | 

From To Length From_| To | Amount 

1902 May 3.2.0... sis: 4:00 p.m. | 5:00 p.m 1 br. 76-.| 56 20 
June! Oeste einen 1:00 P.M. 2:00 P.M 1 hr. 80 60 20 
Jumenll5 ere eines eee 12:00 M. 1:00 p.m 1 hr. 86 66 20 
1904 May 26..........- 12:00 M. 1:00 p.m 1 hr. 65 45 20 
1905) Mareh3i. cao. .5.- 1:00 P.M. 2:00 p.m 1 hr. 67 | 46 21 
1906 May 26........... 7:45 AM. 8:45 a.M 1 hr. rel 46 25 
June }29 Peeve 2:30 P.M. 3:30 P.M 1 hr. 89 67 22 
MNO IME PS ecg ced aon 4:00 P.M. 5:00 P.M Whr: 70 50 20 
AUp Usb laren se ee 2:55 P.M. 3:05 P.M 10 min. 82 63 19 
1908 March 26......... 1:00 P.M. 2:00 p.m 1 hr. 71 41 30 
(April Gle eerie 7:00 P.M. 8:00 P.M 1 hr. 63 43 20 
IMigiy:1 Die eevee ao tat 11:00 p.m. | 12:00 mpr 1 hr. 72 49 23 
1 O10 ee Aroral eee ne 11:00 a.m. | 12:00 ™. 1 hr. 78 50 28 
ODS une 40 eons 8:50 P.M. 9:50 P.M. lhr. 85 65 20 
July WS event oats 6:10 P.M. 7:10 P.M. 1 hr. 89 : 68 21 

| 


as will be seen from Table LX, are far more abrupt and frequent than 
the rises, there being a number of dates in the 10-year period when 
the fall exceeded 20° in one hour. The greatest change of this kind 
occurred on March 26, 1908, when the temperature fell 30° between 
1 and 2 p.m., from 71° to 41°. 
The following data, giving further particulars of the days on 
which the most pronounced short-time changes occurred, will furnish 
the necessary information for a more extended study of the subject: 
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May 10, 1911. The greatest rise in temperature was 27° in two hours, 
from 8:50 to 10:50 a.m., rising from 56° to 83°. The rise thereafter was 
gradual, reaching 87° at 2 p.m. The wind had been easterly up to 8 a.M., 
but shifted to south during the following hour. The minimum temperature 
was 52° at 5 a.M., making the range for the day 35°. 

Marcx 26, 1908. The temperature fell 30° from 71° at 1 p.m. to 41° 
at 2 P.M., continuing until 37° was reached at 5 p.m., thus making a drop of 
34° in 4 hours. The minimum was 35° at midnight, and the range for the 
day therefore 36°. The wind was high from the southwest during the 
morning, but changed to north shortly after 1 p.m., and continued with only 
slightly diminished velocity. 

Aprit 11, 1910. The temperature fell 28° from 78° at 11 a.m. to 50° 
at 12 noon, continuing until 46° was reached at 3 p.m., thus making a drop of 
32° in 4 hours. The minimum was 41° at midnight, and the range for the 
day therefore 37°. The wind was light from the south and west up to 
11 a.M., when it changed to north and increased in velocity, reaching a 
maximum of 30 miles an hour at 11:50 a.m. 


These great rises and falls in temperature within a single hour, as 
shown in the tables, occur almost invariably in the spring and early 
summer. The changes in twenty-four hours accompanying the cold 
waves of the winter season are far greater than those of any other 
portion of the year, but the fall hour by hour is usually small as 
compared with the changes due to shifting winds in spring. For 
example, in February, 1900, the temperature fell 58° on the 8th—9th, 
from 62° at 8 a.m. of the 8th to 4° at 4 a.m. of the 9th, yet the greatest 
hourly change was but 13°, and that amount of fall occurred only 
once, the next largest being 9°, with none other greater than 4°. 
During the cold wave of November 11-12, 1911 (p. 128), the greatest 
of any of the hourly falls was but 12°. 


HOURLY TEMPERATURE CONDITIONS 


1. Mean hourly temperatures by months.—The daily cycle of 
change from the highest temperature of the afternoon to the lowest 
during the early morning hours, and back again, is familiar to every- 
one. Broken as is this cycle by the passage of storm areas, it is 
sufficiently distinct to impress even the most casual observer of 
weather conditions, and when sought in the average values of tem- 
perature shows a surprisingly even daily movement and regularity 
of oscillation through the months of the year, as will be apparent 
from a study of Table LXI and Fig. 24, which have been prepared 
from the hourly temperature records from 1890 to 1910, inclusive. 
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In the discussion of maximum and minimum temperatures (p. 26), 
it was shown that the highest temperatures of the year occur on 
July 16, and the lowest on February 1, the mean temperature, of 
course, occurring once on either side of these two dates. The present 
table and graph indicate the time of day at which the highest and 
lowest temperatures usually occur for each of the months of the 
year, and also the hours on either side at which the mean hourly 
temperature of the month is experienced. The warmest hours of the 
year are 3 and 4 p.m. in July, with an average temperature of 76°, 
and the coldest is 6 A.M. in February, with an average of 20°8. The 
mean hourly temperature of the month, shown in the right-hand 
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Fig. 24.—Mean hourly temperature. 


Fig. 24 shows the average distribution of temperature for the day and year, based upon hourly thermograph 
readings for a period of 21 years, 1890-1910 (see Table LXI). The line inclosing the area of deepest shading shows 
the time of occurrence of the highest temperatures for the day and year, the shading decreasing with the decrease 
of temperature, and the area of lightest shading indicating the time of occurrence of the lowest temperatures for 
the day and year. The dotted lines, S.R. and S.S., show the time of sunrise and sunset. 


column in the table, is also the mean temperature for the month for 
the period from 1890 to 1910. The values, however, do not coin- 
cide with the means shown in Table I (p. 8) for two reasons: the 
period of observations on which the values in Table LXI are based 
is only about one-half the length of that used in Table I; and 
again, the values of the former are calculated from the hourly tempera- 
tures, while those of the latter are calculated from the maximum and 
minimum readings, and there is a slight difference in result between 
the two methods (p. 3). Fig. 24 will be found very useful in locating 
definitely the portions of the day in which any given temperature 
is likely to occur. For instance, the temperature averages (5: OF 
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over from 1 to 6 p.m. in July, and from 3 to 4 p.m in August, as 
shown by the 75°-line in the drawing, and an average temperature of 
between 20° and 25° prevails in January and February from two or 
three hours before midnight until about noon. The temperatures 
average more than 60° at all hours of the day throughout June, 
July, August, and September. In similar manner the daily and 
yearly prevalence of any temperature can be determined. While 
the hourly annual and seasonal values have been added to the table, 
their use in comparisons is limited, especially in the case of spring 
and autumn, when temperatures are changing rapidly through a 
wide range. 

2. Temperature phases.—It is evident that the hourly tempera- 
tures in their movement through the diurnal cycle referred to in th 
previous paragraph must touch the important values of the day in 
the following order: minimum, mean, maximum, mean. It is there- 
fore of much consequence that the times throughout the months of 
the year at which these readings ordinarily occur be determined with 
greater accuracy than is done in Table LXI. The number of times 
the mean hourly values in question have occurred at the different 
hours of the day are set forth in Table LXII, and the average times of 
occurrence have been equated therefrom, as shown. For the year as 
a whole, the minimum temperature of the day is reached at 6 a.M., and 
the temperature rising thereafter passes the daily mean at 9:55 A.M., 
and continues to the maximum of the day at 3:25 p.m. Thereafter 
there is a fall past the daily mean at 9:40 p.m. to the minimum of the 
following day. It will be seen, however, that throughout the various 
months these successive phases seldom occur at the mean yearly 
time, although there is comparatively slight variation in the time 
of occurrence of the maximum temperature. The minimum, on the 
other hand, occurs as early as 4:50 a.m. in June, and as late as 6:35 
A.M. in January, varying regularly with the rising of the sun. The 
apparent discrepancy in December is caused by the occurrence of the 
mean'minimum once at 1 A.M. and once at 2 A.m., which advances 
the average time considerably, as computed from the data. The 
variation of the time of occurrence of the mean temperature of the 
day is also well marked, being much earlier in the summer than in 
the winter months. 

Under normal conditions, that is, when not subject to storm 
and cold wave conditions or otherwise, and when not subject to direct 
insolation, any given portion of the surface of the earth will cool 
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off at a more or less rapid rate, depending upon cloudiness, con- 
vection, etc. This loss of heat, represented by the lowering of the 
temperature, goes on all the time, although the rate may vary con- 
siderably, and ordinarily increases rapidly with rising temperature. 
Normally a minimum temperature will be reached at sunrise or 
shortly thereafter, the mercury rising when the surface of the ground 
begins to receive heat by radiation. The amount received is small 
at first, but increases rapidly as the sun attains altitude, and although 
the loss of heat proceeds at the usual or even more rapid rate, never- 
theless the temperature rises steadily because the amount of heat 
received exceeds that lost. When the sun reaches the meridian 
insolation is at a maximum, but thereafter diminishes with increas- 
ing rapidity as the sun declines. The temperature, however, con- 
tinues to rise slowly, and attains its maximum some hours later, when 
the diminished intensity of insolation is then equal to the rapid 
losses by radiation, convection, etc. Actual cooling then sets in, 
notwithstanding that heat continues to be received up to sunset and 
in quantities that in the morning hours sufficed to cause a rapid rise 
in temperature. 

We thus find that although on the average the sun shines during 
12 hours or more each day, yet its heating power is not adequate to 
maintain arising temperature for more than about 9 hours. Not only 
is the heat received during the remaining 3 hours lost as rapidly as 
received, but in addition a portion of that previously stored is carried 
away by the convection and radiation process. This 3-hour period 
being added to the 12 hours of darkness during which heating from 
outside sources is inappreciable gives 15 hours of cooling for the entire 
day. 

After the minimum of the yearly temperature is passed, and 
as the sun advances in its northward course, the loss of temperature 
each day during the hours of cooling is a little less than the rise of 
temperature under the influence of the sunshine, so that little by little 
the daily mean rises, whereas the reverse occurs while the sun is 
returning southward and daily means are on the average steadily 
diminishing. 

3. Hourly departures from mean hourly temperatures.—The dis- 
cussion of hourly values in the preceding paragraphs is supplemented 
by the data contained in Table LXIII, which shows the difference 
between the mean temperature of any hour and the mean hourly 
temperature of the month in which it occurs. In this table the least 
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Table LXIII contains the hourly departures from the mean of the hourly temperatures based upon Table LXI. 
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Table LXIV, showing the hourly rate of change of temperature, is based upon Table LXI, and the changes are shown graphically in Fig. 25. 
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4. Mean hourly change in temperature—The change in mean 
temperature from day to day throughout the year (p. 30) is some- 
Table LXIV is based upon Table LXI, and the rate of change is 


what similar to the progress from hour to hour in the various months. 
shown graphically in Fig. 25. 


minimum, respectively. The same change in time from month to 


and the greatest positive and negative departures, the maximum and 
month is apparent here as in Tables LXI and LXII. 


departures indicate the occurrence of the mean hourly temperature, 


The rate of increase is most rapid in 


to 3 hours, while the rate of fall is much more gradual, exceeding 
1° per hour only once in the early evening during the period from 


about 3 hours after sunrise and continues so for a space of from 2 
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Fic. 25.—Mean hourly change of temperature, 1890-1910. 


The greatest rate of fall occurs gener- 


ally between 7 and 8 p.M., except in the months of September and 


June to October, inclusive. 


October, when it is about an hour earlier. 


are, of course, average values 


and individual cases are affected by the 


occurrence of warm periods, cold waves, sunshine, and storm; so 


) 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SECONDARY CONTROLS OF TEMPERATURE 
From the energy of the sun is received all but an infinitesimal 


Yet they afford a valuable basis in the comparison of the average 
ward and southward with the revolution of the earth brings the 


that, as is the case with all figures involving means, the changes 
day in one season with that of another. 


shown cannot ordinarily be expected for any one particular day. 


portion of the heat necessary to our existence. 
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change of seasons, while the rotation of the planet upon its axis 
compels the diurnal swing of temperature from the cool of the morn- 
ing to the heat of the afternoon. These are the primary factors 
which govern the course of temperature year in and year out, but in 
every locality there are secondary controls which exercise a greater 
or lesser influence upon the actual conditions of any particular time. 
Among these at Chicago the most important are the winds of spring 
and summer as distinguished between land and lake breezes; the 
winds throughout the year as distinguished by their different direc- 
tions; the hot wave and cold wave areas which approach generally 
from the southwest and the northwest, respectively; and the con- 
ditions of cloudiness and precipitation. Certain of these factors or 
their effects have already been described at some length (pp. 37, 72, 
76), but further illustration of their action in this connection will 
prove interesting. 

1. Effect of lake and land winds.—The influence of the shift of the 
wind from land to lake and from lake to land in spring and summer 
is shown forcibly in Figs. 26 and 27, containing the temperature 
curves of days on which such winds were the potent factors of control. 
In the first of the two figures is shown the curve for July 21, 1901, 
which has previously been cited as the day of the highest maximum 
temperature on record at Chicago, 103°, during the prevalence of one 
of the severest hot waves that the interior of the country has experi- 
enced. Until 2 p.m. the wind was a land breeze from the southwest, 
under the influence of which the temperature rose steadily to 102°. 
At that time, however, the wind shifted suddenly through north to 
northeast, with a velocity of about 15 miles an hour, and the resulting 
importation of cool air from the lake brought the temperature down 
from 102° to 84° in the space of a single hour. By 3 o’clock the wind 
had diminished greatly in velocity and shifted still farther to easterly, 
becoming southeast by 3:10 and south by 3:25 p.m., when it was 
again a land breeze and began to freshen. The action of a very light 
lake wind in lowering the temperature is weak (p. 44), and the 
mercury began to climb again soon after the shift to easterly, and as 
the direction became southwest by 6 P.M., rose to a point higher by 
1° than before.’ The fall after 6 o’clock was simply the diurnal 
change. 

Fig. 27 gives two instances of temperature curves of two days’ 
length each on which the effect of lake and land winds is well marked, 
the temperature responding closely to the change in wind direction. 
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On May 24, 1904, shown in the upper portion of the figure, the 
temperature rose until 9 A.M., when it was 63°, the wind being light 
and therefore of little consequence. With an increase in velocity, 
however, and its shifting from southeast to east and northeast, the 
temperature fell considerably until about 5 p.m., reaching 49° at 
that hour, when the wind veered to southerly, and notwithstanding 
the diurnal influence it rose steadily until after 10 p.w. During the 
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Fic. 26.—Temperature fall in hot wave during shift of wind to lake, July 
21, 1901. 


Fig. 26 shows the effect of a lake and land wind on temperature on a warm day, July 21, 1901. The upper 
figures show humidity; the lower figures show wind movement. The heavy line indicates temperature curve ; 
the arrows show wind direction. 


remainder of the night the temperature fell only 2°, reaching the 
minimum at 6 a.m. of the 25th. Thereafter, under the steady south- 
west wind it rose to a maximum of 87° at 3 p.m., the fall after that 
hour being the regular diurnal change. 

The curve of April 20 and 21, 1907, illustrates the action of a 
steady lake wind in maintaining a fairly even temperature during 
the daytime. As a result, in this instance there was a range of only 
5° throughout the entire 24 hours. The wind shifted to southwest 
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during the night, however, and on the 21st the temperature rose 
continuously, reaching its maximum, 57°, at about 4 P.m., and giving 
a range of 24° for the day. The conditions of sunshine and cloud were 
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Fig. 27.—Effect of land and lake winds. 


Fig. 27 shows the effect of land and lake winds on the temperature on selected days, May 24-25, 1904, and 
April 20-21, 1907. The arrows indicate the wind direction. Below the wind direction in each case is given the 
state of the weather. Where the space is filled in, rainy weather is indicated; and this varies through cloudy and 
partly cloudy to clear weather, where the space is left free. 


practically the same on both days, so that the effect of the lake and 
land breezes is brought out clearly. The character of the weather is 
shown in both graphs directly under the arrows of wind.direction, as 
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follows: black line, rain; heavily shaded strip, cloudy; lightly 
shaded strip, partly cloudy; clear strip, clear sky. 

The direction of the wind is ordinarily regulated by the distribu- 
tion of atmospheric pressure, the air moving in a general course from 
the region of high pressure to that of low pressure. An easterly 
wind therefore prevails at Chicago when the barometer is high over 
the lakes and low directly to the west or southwest. There are, 
however, other times in this locality when lake winds occur under 
different conditions of pressure, and blow during a portion of the day, 
changing to land winds at night, in a manner quite similar to the land 
and sea breezes of our coasts. Such is likely to be the case when the 
pressure varies but slightly over a large surrounding region, and the 
resulting winds are consequently light. It never occurs if the pres- 
sure conditions are such as to produce strong land winds during the 
night. During a day of lake and land breezes, as on July 21, 1901, 
described above, the isobaric surfaces, or planes of equal air pressure, 
are depressed by the contraction of the cooling air over the waters of 
the lake. The land being much warmer, the opposite is the case, 
and the isobaric surfaces over the land are bulged up, as it were, by 
the heated and expanding air. This is a gravitational effect that 
expresses itself first of all in the convective upward current over the 
land, disarranging the isobaric surfaces and resulting in an overflow 
of the upper air from land to lake down the now inclined surfaces, 
increasing the pressure there and forcing a lower return current 
from lake to land. The exchange continues until an equilibrium of 
pressure is re-established by the cooling of the air over the land; and 
in the evening or at night, when its temperature has fallen below that 
of the air over the lake, the pressure conditions of the day are reversed 
and the land wind sets in. This is the cause of the lake breeze, to 
which Chicago is indebted for its equable summer temperatures. 

2. Temperatures of cold days.—Fig. 28 shows the variation in 
hourly temperature during two cold days, February 8 and 9, 1899, the 
minimum on the second day being —21° and the maximum only —8°. 
The wind direction and velocity, and the pressure curve as well, are 
given, but the main purpose of the graph is to show the hourly 
variation of temperature during a severe cold wave. The cold was 
ushered in by brisk west and northwest winds on February 8, and 
the movement continued brisk through the following day. 

3. General effect of wind direction on temperature-—We have 
already instanced the effect of certain winds upon the temperature 
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at Chicago. In individual cases, however, other influences are likely 
to be at work, so that the result looked for may not always be easy 
to perceive. If the average of a large number of cases is taken, in 
which the factor under study is present, the effect of other dis- 
turbing influences will be minimized. In endeavoring to determine 
the effect of general wind direction upon temperature, the hourly 
temperatures for the days upon which certain winds prevailed in the 
period from 1902 to 1908, inclusive, have been averaged, and the 
results are shown in Fig. 29, the months of January, April, July, 
and October being chosen as representatives of the different seasons. 
FEBRUARY 8, 1899. FEBRUARY Q, 1899. 
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Fig. 28.—Examples of cold days. 


Fig. 28 shows the temperature by hours during two cold days, February 8-9, 1899; also the barometer trace, 
and the wind direction and velocity at each hour. 


Naturally, in all months the lowest temperatures occur with northerly 
winds, and the highest with southerly winds. The variation, how- 
ever, is not nearly so marked in January as it is in April, and in this 
month the influence of the lake wind in reducing the diurnal range in 
temperature is plainly to be seen. It will be noted also that the 
variance for the different directions in the graphs is uniformly least 
at the time of daily minimum temperature, and greatest at the time 
of maximum. 

4. Effect of cloudiness and rainfall wpon temperature—Fig. 30 
has been prepared in a manner similar to that of the preceding graph, 
and for the same months and period of time. It will réadily be seen 
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Fic, 29.—Effect of wind direction upon temperature. 


Fig. 29 shows the effect of wind direction upon the temperature by hours for January, April, July, and 
October, based upon observations from 1902 to 1908. 
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Fic. 30.—Effect of the character of the day on the temperature. 


Fig. 30 shows the effect of the character of the weather upon the temperature by hours during January, 
April, July, and October, based upon observations from 1902 to 1908. 
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from the figure that the temperature fluctuates most on days of clear 
sky, because at such times the sun’s rays during the daytime and the 
process of radiation at night have their greatest effectiveness. In the 
cold waves of winter, however, the weather is usually clear, and this 
accounts for the comparatively small amplitude in the month of 
January, although even then it is considerably greater than it is in 
cloudy and rainy weather. The greatest diurnal amplitude occurs: 
in clear weather in the month of October, and in every case the least 
fluctuation is experienced during rainy days. Im general, clear 
weather in July brings the highest temperatures, and this is also the 
case during the afternoon in April and October. In January, how- 
ever, cold waves lower the temperature of clear days much below that 
on days of cloudiness and precipitation. 


PART II 


‘PRECIPITATION 
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PRECIPITATION 


Precipitation, which include’ rain, snow, sleet, hail, and appre- 
ciable amounts of deposited dew and fog, is measured in inches and 
fractions thereof in depth of fall. Rainfall and melted snowfall, 
sleet, and hail are measured in inches and hundredths; but snowfall, 
sleet, and hail are also measured unmelted when practicable, and the 
depths recorded in inches and tenths. Measureable amounts of fog 
and dew occur but rarely in Chicago, and are recorded in the same 
manner as is rainfall. Mean precipitation is the average of all the 
individual amounts occurring within the period in question, daily, 
monthly, or annual, as the case may be, covering the entire time of 
observation, and the term is applied to rainfall and snowfall sepa- 
rately and to all the forms of precipitation combined. The term 
“normal”’ (pp. 3-4) is used in the comparison of precipitation records 
in a way similar to that in which it was used in the comparison of 
temperature conditions. 

There are no continuous records of precipitation for Chicago 
prior to 1867, when a series of observations was begun under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, and continued until the 
date of the establishment of the local Weather Bureau office in 1870. 
Before the beginning of the Smithsonian Institution observations, 
however, records of a more or less intermittent character were being 
made at various places in northern Illinois, some of them over- 
lapping one another, and being maintained through a portion of the 
period of official observations. These have been compared with the 
Chicago records by Professor Hazen in his Climate of Chicago (1893), 
in which he publishes, in the absence of official data, est mated pre- 
cipitation for the city as far back as 1843, obtaining his figures by 
interpolation, as he did in the case of temperature (p. 4). Such 
records must, of course, lack much in exactness, because near-by 
stations often vary considerably in precipitation, especially in sum- 
mer thunderstorm periods. The estimates, however, were most 
carefully made, and are the best data available on the subject. It 
should therefore be borne in mind, in the study of the records pre- 
sented in this volume, that previous to the year 1867 the precipi- 
tation values are largely estimated, and that from 1867 to 1870, 
inclusive, they are the records of voluntary observers of the Smith- 
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sonian Institution, while since 1870 they are comprised in the official 
records of the Weather Bureau. 


ANNUAL, SEASONAL, AND MONTHLY PRECIPITATION 


Fig. 31 shows the annual amounts of precipitation for the entire 
period from 1843 to 1910, inclusive; Table LXV the annual and 
monthly, and Table LXVI the seasonal precipitation from 1843 
to 1913. The mean annual precipitation to 1910 is 33.99 inches, 
but there is a great variation from year to year; while the 
mean as obtained from the official record beginning with 1871 
is 33.52 inches. From the graph it can readily be seen that much 
of the deficiency which caused this falling off of 0.47 inch in the 
mean occurred between the years 1885 and 1905, and covers very 
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Fia. 31.—Variations in the annual amount of precipitation, 1843-1910. 


nearly the time during which the Weather Bureau occupied quarters 
in the Chicago Opera House Block and the Auditorium Tower. The 
cause of this variation is believed to be due to the character of the 
exposure of the rain gage, as that at the latter location is known to 
have been somewhat unsuited to the purpose, and any changes in a 
city exposure are sure to affect the resulting record. The year of 
greatest precipitation for the entire time occurred in the period of 
the old records, 47.10 inches in 1858. The highest annual average 
for any decade, however, was entirely within the official period, 
36.48 inches from 1881 to 1890; and this is true also of the wettest 
5-year period, which covered the first half of this decade, and aver- 
aged 42.07 inches annually. Three years of the period last named 
approached the record of 1858: 1881 with 44.18 inches; 1883 with 
45.86 inches, the largest annual amount of the official period; and 
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Montsuy AnD ANNUAL PrecrPiTaTion, INcHus, 1843-1913 
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* Not included in means. 
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TABLE LXV—Continued 


Mean Precipitation BY Decapes, IncHES 


| | | 
Decades Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 

1843-50......... 2.90 | 1.64 | 2.78 | 4.07 | 3.40 | 3.85 | 2.92 | 3.22 | 2.82 | 2.20 | 2.76 | 2.76 | 35.35 
1851-60 2.05 | 2.17 | 2.46 | 2.94 | 4.62 | 3.71 | 3.93 | 2.25 | 2.73 | 3.56 | 2.79 | 2.36 | 35.64 
1861-70 2.01 | 1.76 | 2.49 | 3.20 | 3.32 | 2.96 | 4.19 | 3.20 | 3.35 | 2.96 | 1.71 | 2.03 | 33.16 
1871-80 2.23 | 1.67 | 2.93 | 3.51 | 3.78 | 4.26 | 3.82 | 2.79 | 3.00 | 3.06 | 2.58 | 2.07 | 35.52 
1881-90. . 2.16 | 3.01 | 2.18 | 2.88 | 3.85 | 3.50 | 3.81 | 3.23 | 2.80 | 3.75 | 2.89 2.43 | 36.48 
1891-1900 2.07 | 2.31 | 2.31 | 1.99 | 3.13 | 3.68 | 2.91 | 2.70 | 2.75 | 1.32 | 2.76 | 1.88 | 29.83 
1901-10 1.94 | 2.21 | 2.62 | 3.10 | 3.40 | 2.73 | 3.56 | 3.67 | 3.82 | 1.40 | 1.84 | 1.96 | 32.26 
Mean 1871-1910..| 2.10 | 2.30 | 2.51 | 2.87 | 3.54 | 3.49 | 3.53 | 3.10 | 3.09 | 2.38 | 2.52 | 2.09 | 33.52 
Mean 1843-1910..| 2.18 | 2.13 | 2.53 | 3.07 | 3.65 | 3.52 | 3.61 | 3.00 | 3.04 | 2.62 | 2.47 | 2.20 | 33.99 
Greatest ..| 4.53 | 5.98 | 5.37 | 7.73 | 7.32 |10.58 | 9.56 |11.28 | 8.28 | 7.36 | 6.08 | 6.76 | 44.37 

is71-| Year....| 1897 | 1881 | 1877 | 1909 | 1883 | 1892 | 1889 | 1885 | 1894 | 1883 | 1877 | 1895 | 1885 
1913) Least ..... 0.54 | 0.06 | 0.29 | 0.14 | 0.84 | 0.55 | 0.58 | 0.18 | 0.32 | 0.18 | 0.31 | 0.16 | 24.52 

| Year....| 1879 | 1877 | 1910 | 1899 | 1897 | 1904 | 1874 | 1893 | 1891 | 1897 | 1904 | 1896 | 1901 

| 


Table LXV shows the total monthly and annual precipitation for Chicago for the years from 1843 to 1913. 
Prior to 1867 measurements of precipitation were intermittent, and the amounts not actually observed (given to 
tenths in the table) were interpolated from the records of adjoining stations. From 1867 to 1871 the measure- 
ments were taken by voluntary observers reporting to the Smithsonian Institution. From 1871 to 1913 the 
observations have been taken by the United States Weather Bureau. The means of the monthly and annual 
amounts from 1871 to 1906 have been adopted as the monthly and annual normals, appearing at the top of the 
table. 


1885 with 44.37 inches. The least yearly precipitation on record 
also occurred in the old period, 22.41 inches in 1867, while the least 
amount in the official period was 24.52 inches in 1901. Years with 
less than 30 inches, however, were very few prior to 1886, and but 
three such years have occurred since the removal of the Weather 
Bureau office to the Federal Building in 1905. Between these dates, 
out of 19 years, 11 show less than 30 inches, but, as indicated above, 
the record is thought to have been affected by the poor exposures 
of the rain gage. 

Taking the precipitation by seasons from 1843, the greatest 
amount in winter, as indicated in Table LXVI, is 14.90 inches in 
1848-49, while the next greatest amount occurred in 1895-96, 11.36 
inches. In spring, the greatest amount is 15.67 inches, in 1882. 
In summer, the greatest amount is 18.92 inches, in 1885; and in 
autumn, 17.20 inches, in 1881. The least amount in winter is 2.45 
inches, in 1876-77; in spring, 2.73 inches, in 1887; in summer, 3.00 
inches, in 1859, old record, and 3.16 inches, in 1894, new record; 
in autumn, 3.10 inches, in 1844, old record, and 4.08 inches, in 1897, 
new record. By seasons the means of the official period increase 
from a winter minimum of 6.48 inches, through spring with an aver- 
age of 8.92 inches, to a summer maximum of 10.12 inches, falling 
off thereafter to an autumn mean of 8.00 inches. For the entire 
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period of record from 1843, the seasonal means are slightly higher 
than these, with the exception of that of summer, which is practically 
the same as that of the official reading. 

The same variation in seasonal amounts can be noted in the 
table as was seen to be the case with the annual values, and there 
are a number of marked instances in all of the seasons in which the 


TABLE LXVI 


Torat SeasonaL Precipitation, Incuus, 1843-1913 
(See explanation under Table LXV) 


Year Winter | Spring Summer) Autumn Year Winter | Spring | Summer) Autumn 
URES cert asd mara llarm ene tiers 11.5 8.4 9.3 1883-84...... | 6.25 9.74 8.32 7.68 
1843-44....... 6.5 10.52 14,7 Sil Mi) 1884-89052... 9.40 7.74 18.92 9.17 
1844-45....... 3.2 10.7 8.5 9.1 |} 1885-86...... 8.42 4.08 5.85 10.01 
1845-46. ...... 8.2 12.8 8.2 163 1886-87...... 9.99 2.73 6.03 8.47 
1846-47....... 10.8 6.9 6.3 12.6 || 1887-88...... 6.74 11.34 7.69 6.82 
1847-48....... 5.2 11.6 12.9 7.5 1888-89...... 4.89 9.16 12.88 8.06 
1848-49. ...... 14.9 10.3 9.4 6.8 1889-90...... 7.35 10.46 8.40 7.18 
1849-50....... 4.0 Tok 11.6 6.6 1890-91...... 5.19 7.36 9.41 4.51 
1850-51....... 7.0 Lb ire 12.2 7.8 1891-92...... 4.88 11.15 14.66 5.56 
1851-52....... 4.8 12.7 6.5 ise 1892-93...... 6.15 7.78 6.85 6.18 
1852-53....... 6.9 9.0 13.2 8.3 1893-94...... 5.82 8.66 3.16 10.30 
1853-54....... 5.5 7.3 6.5 6.2 1894-95. ..... 5.41 4.17 10.70 7.00 
1854-55....... 10.0 6.5 | 12.7 6.5 1895-96. ..... 11.36 8.21 9.95 10.22 
1855-56....... 4.7 8.0 5.9 8.58 1896-97...... 6.91 6.63 6.77 4.08 
1856-57....... 10.38 11.07 12.14 8.9 1897-98...... Lalo 7.59 10.27 8.67 
1857-58....... 3.9 13.9 15.4 13.1 1898-99. ..... 3.29 6.60 10.28 5.62 
1858-59....... 6.2 12.2 3.0 9.1 1899-1900 6.54 6.19 | 10.94 6.21 
1859-60....... 5.0 8.4 11.4 9.2 1900-1901 3.78 5.89 8.67 5.06 
1860-61....... 8.6 11.8 8.8 12.4 1901-2.....5.055 3.89 11.50 13.67 8.31 
1861-62....... 6.6 11.5 13.2 9.72 1902-3... ses 6.02 6.37 9.89 5.43 
1862-63....... | 6.7 9.3 7.8 7.5 19038-4....... 6.24 9.12 7.31 4.54 
1863-64....... i Soe We 9.6 Ted 1904-5 0.2... 4.49} 10.60 | 12.75 8.05 
1864-65....... | 6.0 8.4 18.4 9.3 1905-6....... 4.72 5.56 8.14 | 10.67 
1865-66....... 5.0 7.0 13.3 8.2 1906=Iie alee 7.67 8.81 11.01 7.34 
1866-67....... 7.55 7.70 5.71 3.74 1907-8....... 8.50 13.03 9.28 5.57 
1867-68....... 3.31 11.98 9.53 11.37 || 1908-9....... 6.98 11.54 13.06 8.64 
1868-69....... 5.60 | 11.32 9.61 4.41 || 1909-10...... 8.14 8.80 5.78 7.00 
1869-70....... 4.84 3.76 7.48 6.41 1910-14" 255... 4.76 7.85 8.91 11.09 
1870-71....... 8.04 10.26 10.09 6.24 1911-12* ..... 4.95 8.72 9.23 8.23 
181-72 few ee. 2 4.96 10.06 9.13 8.14 || 1912-13* ..... 4.38 9.73 8.44 5.19 
bol 2b ee 3.25 14.31 7.06 7.57 
1873-74...5.5<5 9.42 6.90 6.98 9.14 || 1843-1910 
1874-75......... 3.58 7.39 | 15.64 9.46 means...... 6.52 9.26 |: 10.11 8.14 
1875-16). 9222. 9.74 7.96 | 12.73 8.19 |, 1871-1910 
1876-77. wie aie 2.45 9.60 | 12.08 | 14.61 means...... 6.48 8.92 | 10.12 8.00 
1877-78....... 6.18 |] 15.18.) 12.77 7.99 
1878-79....... 4.59 8.19 9.21 8.83 || Greatest......| 14.9 15.67 | 18.92 | 17.20 
1879-80....... 8.91 | 12.42 | 11.04 6.31 Yearnc cane 1848-49 1882 1885 1881 
1880-81....... 7.96 6268.10.78 |) 17220) beast ents... 2.45 2.73 3.0 Bhatt 
1881-82....... 6.46 | 15.67 | 14.10 5.79 Voearsn eect 1876-77; 1887 1859 1844 
1882-83....... 8.47 | 11.46 | 12.35 | 13.98 


* Not included in means. — 


precipitation was much above or below the normal. These seasons 
are given in Tables LXVII and LXVIII. The summers of 1865 and 
1885 were very wet, having almost twice the normal amount of rain- 
fall for the season; while those of 1859 and 1894 were of quite the 
opposite character, averaging only about 1 inch for each month of the 
time. In only two cases, however, has more than twice the normal 
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amount of precipitation actually occurred in a season, the winter of 
1848-49 with 14.9 inches, exceeding its normal by 8.67 inches, and 
the autumn of 1881 with 17.20 inches, exceeding its normal by 9.13 
inches. On the other hand, the winter of 1844-45, the summers 
of 1859 and 1894, and the autumns of 1844 and 1867 all received 
approximately one-half, or less, of their normal amounts. 


TABLE LXVII 


Seasons wiTtH Excusstvp PRECIPITATION 


Winter Spring Summer Autumn 
Normal 6.23 Normal 8.80 Normal 10.18 Normal 8.07 

1846-47..... +4.57 +4.52 1847 eee | +4.53 
1848-49. .... +8.67 +5 .22 1852 <e oe +5.03 
1856-57..... +4.15 +8.22 1858 <a. co |} +5.03 
1895-96..... +5 .13 +5.46 1861. sal | at 4.33 
+8.74 1877.. +6.54 

+4.48 ISS ieee ce +9.13 

ISSS mares | +5.91 


Table LXVII contains a list of seasons with an excess in precipitation of 4.00 inches and over, 1843-1913. 


TABLE LXVIII 


SEASONS WITH DEFICIENT PRECIPITATION 


Winter Spring Summer Autumn 
Normal 6.23 Normal 8.80 Normal 10.18 Normal 8.07 
1844-45..... —3.03 LSA oetrser —5.04 Eo) eee —3.88 18443 oh 5.. 2 | —4.97 
1876-7750 5.. —3.78 1886.2. J).c0 —4.72 fe52 cence —3.68 ABBY enter | —4.33 
1887 ec oae —6.07 1854. 2.5: —3.68< | 1869....... —3.66 
1896).0 sneer —4.63 1856s eee oe —4,.28 ASOT pane —3.56 
1850" ee —7.18 ISO one nor —3.99 
eee —4.47 190b 2.55 —3.01 
ISVS Ace —3.12 1908 a —3.53 
ISTE ose, —3.20 
1886) 03.405 —4.33 
1BBT i ccean } —4,15 
T893...5.c0hare —3.33 
1894 oo. Some —7.02 
ASOT coment —3.41 
I9IO Fe : —4.40 


Table LXVIII contains a list of seasons with a deficiency in precipitation of 3.00 inches and over, 1843- 
1913. 


In Plate VIII are given the departures of monthly, seasonal, 
and annual precipitation from the normal, from 1843 to 1910. The 
figures show clearly the great irregularity in the amounts of precipi- 
tation from month to month, and from year to year, and yet the 
average annual falls for the decades of the period, shown in Table 
LXV, differ but little, and would doubtless differ still less were the 
entire record obtained from a gage exposed in the same location and 
with the same surroundings. There is a tendency for the annual 
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precipitation to average up in the long run, as is shown in the plate 
by the departure line crossing and recrossing the normal precipitation 
line. The period from 1875 to 1885 was apparently one of abnor- 
mally heavy precipitation, and the period from 1893 to 1904 one of 
more than ordinary dryness. Taking the plate as a whole, however, 
there is little or no uniformity in the annual, seasonal, or monthly 
variations. 

The statements made (p. 23) relative to uniformity in the suc- 
cession of years and seasons with regard to temperature, may appro- 
priately be applied also in the case of precipitation. A careful study 
of Tables LXV, LX VI, LXVII, and LXVIII, and Plate VIII shows 
clearly that in no instance does the precipitation of any year or season 
afford a clue to that of any succeeding year or season. Instances 
are apparent of several years together with extraordinary precipi- 
tation, such as 1880-83, and there are times of deficient precipitation 
for several years, as 1899-1901; but these intervals do not appear 
to recur with any regularity. Again, some very wet years have been 
followed by years of deficient rainfall, as in 1885 (44.37 inches) and 
1886 (26.77 inches). The reverse is also true, as in 1874 (28.63 
inches) and 1875 (38.06 inches). Both wet and dry years have been 
followed by years of normal precipitation, and vice versa, and in 
none of the instances does there appear to be regularity of succession. 
The same is true also of the seasons. 

From the means given at the bottom of the table of monthly 
values, shown graphically in Fig. 32, for the official period, it will be 
seen that the average monthly amounts of precipitation increase 
gradually from the winter season to May, then remain nearly the 
same until the end of July, decreasing irregularly thereafter until 
November. August and September have about the same average 
rainfall, and the fall of December about equals that of January. It 
is apparent that the greatest amount of precipitation throughout 
the year is received during the growing season, when moisture 
is most needed; -but at all times there is, on the average, a 
sufficient fall, so that there is no division in the nature of a wet and 
dry season. 

There is a great difference between the highest and lowest pre- 
cipitation records for the various months of the year. The com- 
parison is shown in Fig. 33, in which the line of mean precipitation 
is also drawn for the purpose of indicating the excesses and deficien- 
cies, as well. The variation is much more pronounced in the summer 
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season, but even in the winter months there is a difference of from 
4 to 6 inches between the greatest and least values. The exact 
amounts for the months of extreme record, and the year in which 
each occurred, are shown at the bottom of Table LXV, the greatest 
monthly amount being 11.28 inches in August, 1885, and the least, 
0.06 inch in February, 1877. It will be seen that in no instance do 
any two successive months in one year hold the record of highest 


Inches 
Inches 


Fie. 32—Mean monthly precipitation, 1871-1910. 


or lowest precipitation, nor does the same month show the extremes 
in any two successive years. The record for greatest precipitation 
for March and November is in 1877, for May and October is in 
1883; the record for least precipitation for May and October is in 
1897, which was deficient in total amount by 7.43 inches, and that 
for June and November is in 1904. In no other cases does the 
same year appear twice in the record of either extreme. 
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Even in years of pronounced character, dry or wet, there is 
considerable variation from month to month, although usually 
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Fic. 34.—Total monthly precipitation during a dry year, a normal year, and 
a wet year, the curved solid line in each case representing the monthly normals. 


the majority of the months in such cases are of the same kind as 
the year itself. This variation is illustrated in Fig. 34, which gives 
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the monthly precipitation for each of the years 1867, 1896, and 1858. 
The second of these was a year of very nearly normal precipitation, 
while the others were the record years for least and greatest amounts 
since 1843, having 22.41 inches, 33.14 inches and 47.10 inches, 
respectively. In 1867 the precipitation was below the normal in 
each month with the exception of February, which was just normal, 
and of May, which was considerably above. In 1896, the variation 
in monthly amount was very great, some months, especially at the 
beginning and at the end of the year, having much less than the 
normal amount, while others had much more. The month of Decem- 
ber in that year, with a total of only 0.16 inch, holds the record for 
least December precipitation, while the fall in September, 6.70 inches, 
has been exceeded but twice in that month. Only two months, 
April and July, received rainfall in this year approximating closely 
to the respective monthly normals, and yet the total for the year 
differed from the annual normal by only 0.14 inch. In 1858 the 
first two months were below the normal, and May, June, July, Sep- 
tember, October, and November considerably above. The amount 
in May, 7.80 inches, is the greatest precipitation in that month in 
either the old or the official records, while the amounts in June and 
July were also quite heavy. 


INFLUENCE OF EXPOSURE IN MEASUREMENT OF PRECIPITATION 


Reference has already been made to the effect of varying expo- 
sures of the rain gage upon the amount of precipitation registered 
(p. 152), and, unfortunately, the position of the official rain gage has 
been changed several times since the establishment of the Weather 
Bureau office. There are two periods of approximately 15 years 
each, when the office occupied the Major Block and the Auditorium 
Tower, and two much shorter periods, one at the Chicago Opera 
House Building and the present at the Federal Building. Experience 
and careful record have shown that, where suitable ground exposure 
is not to be had, the best position for the rain gage is on a large flat 
roof, as far from the edge and any projections or openings as possible. 
Such an exposure was that at the Major Block, and it was as good as 
could be secured in the business section of a large city. The present 
position of the rain gage on the north roof of the Federal Building is 
also well suited to the purpose, and it compares favorably with that 
at the Major Block. The character of the exposure at the Chicago 
Opera House Building, so far as the location of surrounding objects 
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likely to interfere with the fall of rain is concerned, is not apparent 
from the available records, but that on the top of the Auditorium 
Tower was most unsatisfactory. Here the gage was located upon 
the west parapet of the main tower, and near the inner edge. A short 
distance to the east within the parapet the smaller tower of the build- 
ing extended upward for about 25 feet above the top of the gage. In 
such a place the catch of the instrument was much affected at times 
by swirls and eddies of wind which carried the rain or snow either 
upward or horizontally across the opening, and did not permit the 
whole amount to fall inside. Such swirls and eddies were there 
common to winds from all directions if the velocity was more than 
a few miles an hour; and as many of our heaviest rains and snows 
occur with winds of more than average velocity, it will readily be 
seen that the effect of the location was to reduce materially the catch 
of the gage. 

The monthly and annual amounts for the periods of exposure 
at the various locations from 1873 to 1910 are shown in Table LXIX. 


TABLE LXIX 


MonTHLY AND ANNUAL PRECIPITATION AT Four Exposures, INcHES 


| 
Exposure Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
Major Block (4) ...... 1.83 | 2.59 | 2.80 | 3.29 | 3.37 | 4.08 | 3.83 | 3.37 | 2.98 | 3.90 | 2.88 | 2.33 | 37.20 
Chicago Opera | 
Hotise (8) ine eke 2.33 | 2.64 | 1.77 1,65 | 4.33 | 2.07 | 4.85 | 1.95 | 2.59 | 2.27 | 2.93 | 2.50 | 31.88 
Auditorium Tower (2)..| 1.81 | 2.24 | 2.59 | 2.22 | 3.21 | 3.40 | 3.28 | 2.70 | 2.88 | 1.52 | 2.18 | 1.81 | 29.84 
Federal Building (1)...| 2.59 | 2.36 | 1.99 | 3.72 | 3.84 | 2.60 | 3.00 | 4.29 | 3.97 | 1.43 | 2.48 | 2.09 | 34.36 


Major Block, from June 8, 1873, to December 31, 1886, inclusive. 
Chicago Opera House, from January 1, 1887, to January 31, 1890, inclusive. 
Auditorium Tower, from February 1, 1890, to June 30, 1905, inclusive. 
Federal Building, from July 1, 1905, to 1910. 


Table LXIX contains the average monthly and annual precipitation for four exposures as given above, together 
with the length of time the Weather Bureau was located at each place. These values are graphically shown in Fig. 35 


the figures “4,” “3,” etc., appearing after each location, refer to this figure. 


Fig. 35 gives the same data, and the variations are brought out more 
clearly by the illustration. Special attention should be paid to the 
representation of the average annual precipitation at the right side 
of the figure. These records are for entirely different periods of 
time, nor are there any synchronous observations by which the falls 
at the various locations can be strictly compared with each other. 
Yet, while a casual inspection of the graph would seem to show that 
Chicago’s precipitation has changed greatly in amount during the 
period of official record, a knowledge of the character of the expo- 
sures of the rain gages at the Major Block, the Auditorium Tower, 
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and the Federal Building leads to the opinion that such is not the 
case, but that the differences are due in most part to the influence of 
the surrounding objects and conditions. The record at the Chicago 
Opera House Building is too short to permit judgment in its par- 
ticular case, the very large variation in the monthly amounts indi- 
cating this fact clearly, but the effect of the poor conditions at the 
Auditorium Tower cannot be questioned. It is not possible to 
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Fie. 35.—Monthly and annual precipitation in inches: four exposures (see 
Table LXIX). 


1=Federal Building, elevation 133 ft., exposure July 1, 1905, to date, — 

2=Auditorium Tower, elevation 238 ft., exposure February 1, 1890, to June 30, 1905, inclusive, - — — 

3=Chicago Opera House Building, elevation 132 ft., exposure January 1, 1887, to January 31, 1890, 
nelusive, - - ---= 

4=Major Block, elevation 93 ft., exposure June 8, 1873, to December 31, 1886, inclusive, 


determine the exact amount of this influence, however, as there was 
without doubt some natural variation in the years of this period due 
to actual conditions of precipitation. The average annual precipi- 
tation there is below normal, and the yearly amounts are generally 
considerably below, while the data for the Federal Building show an 
average above normal, with annual amounts all above 30 inches, 
except in the years 1910, 1912, and 1913. The record for the Major 
Block is even higher than that at the Federal Building. We must 
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therefore conclude that while the precipitation varies somewhat 


from year to year, it is not growing permanently less than it has 
been in former years. 


COMPARISONS OF PRECIPITATION AT CHICAGO WITH PRECIPITATION 
AT OTHER PLACES 


1. Northern Illinois ——Everyone knows how the amount of pre- 
cipitation in individual storms will differ throughout a wide range 
from one place to another comparatively close by, and occasionally 
rain or show occurs in one portion of the city and not in another. 


TABLE LXX 


MonrTaiy And ANNUAL PRECIPITATION IN INCHES FOR SELECTED STATIONS IN NorTHERN ILLINoIs AND Eastern Iowa, 
For 4 VARYING NuMBER oF YEARS, FROM TIME OF OPENING THE DirFeRENT Stations To 1910, INcLUSIVE 


(Chicago record beginning with 1871) 


] 
Station Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 

Aledo Age Ace eet ae 1.54 | 1.40 | 2.39 | 2.60 | 4.56 3.81 | 3,96 | 3.51 | 3.59 | 2.00-) 1.69 | 1.22 | 32.27 
ANSIOGN ok cate w nee) anced 1.70 | 1.44 | 2.57 | 2.30 | 4.30 | 3.50 | 4.23 | 3.51 | 4.42 | 1.53 | 1.68 | 1.22 | 32.40 
‘Ashton cv cn cma ¢ 1.64 | 1.87 | 2.86 | 2.30 | 4.74 | 3.50 | 3.98 | 3.82 | 3.13 | 1.90 | 1.72 | 1.47 | 32.93 
Aurora, PA anya eee 2.24 | 2.30 | 2.75 | 2.82 | 4.11 | 3.80 | 3.63 | 3.46 | 3.56 | 2.57 | 2.42 | 1.97 | 35.63 
Cambridge SES oe 2.05 | 2.12 | 2.93 | 2.68 | 3.72 | 3.74 | 3.93 | 3.57 | 3.46 | 2.25 | 1.75 | 1.73 | 33.93 
Ohieago 5 Oo jols actance 2.10 | 2.30.| 2.51 | 2.87 | 3.54 | 3.49 | 3.53 | 3.10 | 3.09 | 2.388 | 2.52 | 2.09 | 33.52 
Davenport, la so. .0... 1.66 | 1.58 | 2.24 | 2.68 | 4°26 | 4.03 | 3.63 | 3.73 | 3.15 | 2.29 | 1.83 | 1.55 | 32.63 
RON CMe rere ee 2.05 | 1.62 | 2.65 | 2.52 | 5.04 | 3.49 | 4.24 | 3.13 | 3.33 | 1.94 | 1.57 | 1.70 | 33.28 
Dubuque, Ia......... 1.50 | 1.42 | 2.19 | 2.85 | 4.24 | 4.44 | 4.27 | 3.10 | 3.71 | 2.50 | 1.82 | 1.62 | 33.66 
Galvase sara, ssc 1.80 | 1.56 | 2.57 | 2.97 | 4.08 | 3.98 | 3.77 | 3.52 | 3.50 | 1.88 | 1.73 | 1.47 | 32.83 
Henry toh. a. ees rite wale 1.94 | 1.68 | 2.58 | 3.03 | 4.19 | 4.28 | 3.72 | 3.01 | 3.24 | 1.99 | 2.35 | 1.80 | 33.81 
DOUGt ae naeercora ee 2.12 | 1.85 | 3.08 | 2.27 | 3.89 | 3.38 | 3.79 | 3.45 | 3.61 | 1.87 | 2.24 | 2.09 | 33.64 
Kishwaukee.......... 2.29 | 2.12 | 2.73 | 3.10 | 4.10 | 4.22 |-3.65 | 3.38 | 3.05 | 2.68 | 2.18 | 1.90 | 35.40 
PaGrange =o 32 on- 1.99 | 1.89 | 2.80 | 2.386 | 3.74 | 4.07 | 4.24 | 3.57 | 3.80 | 1.49 | 2.27 | 1.67 | 33.89 
NAMIC! cri erie xx 1.41 | 1.23°| 2.31 | 2.79 | 4.64 | 4.10 | 4.28 | 3.51 | 3.55 | 2.23 | 1.96 | 1.59 | 33.58 
Morrison eee /se ste a 1.73 | 1.79 | 2.91 | 3.10 | 4.95 | 3.84 | 5.26 | 3.87 | 3.55 | 1.95 | 1.58 | 1.32 | 35.85 
Ottawa soe cose aces 2.19 | 2.07 | 2.89 | 2.84 | 4.24 | 3.65 | 3.93 | 3.15 | 3.389 | 1.97 | 2.41 | 1.98 | 34.71 
Diraator. feccer occ 2.10 | 1.63 | 3.27 | 2.57°| 3.48 | 3.30 | 4.20 | 3.07 | 3.38 | 1.39 | 2.29 | 1.72 | 32.40 
Sycamore soar 1.91 | 1.98 | 2.59 | 3.07 | 4.21 | 4.34 | 3.86 | 3.42 | 3.43 | 2.60 | 2.31 | 1.92 | 35.64 
AL ASKUWE occ vote 230 210 2.09 | 1.84 | 3.09 |-3.27 | 4.48 | 3.84 | 4.42 | 4.15 | 4.59 | 1.92 | 2.15 | 1.83 | 37.67 
NW ALONG si ers boise lo esis 1.96 | 1.78 | 3.03 | 2.68 | 4.55 | 3.86 | 4.32 | 3.40 | 3.97 | 1.58 | 1.61 | 1.44 | 34.18 
Winnebago........... 1.98 | 1.77 | 2.82 | 3.18 | 4.30 | 4.07 | 3.92 | 3.42 | 3.52 | 2.28 | 2.04 | 1.80 | 35.05 
Mean Aearcaccisis etre sie 1.91 | 1.78 | 2.72 | 2.77 | 4.29 | 3.85 | 4.03 | 3.45 | 3.55 | 2.05 | 2.01 | 1.69 | 34.04 


In the long run, however, the amounts for the year will average up 
to nearly the same values over large areas, the different portions of 
which are similarly located with respect to the rain-bearing winds. 
We find the mean annual temperature of Chicago to be about the 
same as that of northern Illinois (p. 53), and Table LXX presents 
the monthly and annual precipitation data for the same region, the 
mean annual value being 34.04 inches, only 0.52 inch greater than 
that of the city for the 40-year period shown. It is therefore appar- 
ent that Chicago receives practically the same amount of precipi- 
tation, distributed in about the same proportions throughout the 
year, as does the fertile prairie region surrounding. 
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2. Other portions of the United States—While the annual pre- 
cipitation in northern Illinois varies but little, there is a very great 
difference in the amounts received throughout various other portions 
of the country, as shown on Plate IX. As a rule, the precipitation 
diminishes from the Atlantic coast westward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Plateau region, and from the Gulf coast northward through 
the Mississippi Valley, but in the Far West the precipitation is very 
little in the southern portion of the Pacific coast region, increasing 
steadily northward. The heaviest precipitation received in any 
section of the country is that which falls on the north Pacific coast, 
and there is a great difference to be noted in the amounts in the 


TABLE LXXI 


MonrTsiy AND ANNUAL PREcIPITATION IN INcHES FOR 15 SELECTED CiT1Es oF THE UniTep Srarus, ror A VARYING 


Number oF YEARS, FROM TIME OF OPENING THE DiFFERENT SraTions TO 1910, INcLUSIVE 
(Chicago record beginning with 1871) 


(See Fig. 36) 
Station Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
| | 

Portland, Ore weeieanes 6.57 | 5.78 | 5.03 | 3.08 | 2.42 | 1.65 | 0.59 | 0.61 | 1.71 | 3.46 | 6.62 | 7.13 | 44.65 
San Francisco, Cal.....| 4.85 | 3.61 | 3.33 | 1.66 | 0.73 | 0.15 | 0.02 | 0.02 | 0.30 | 1.02 | 2.59 | 4.52 | 22.66 
NOMA ATI Lo eyo eisaw 0.41 ; 0.53 | 0.37 | 0.09 | 0.03 | Trace} 0.16 | 0.53 | 0.23 | 0.22 | 0.37 | 0.53 3.47 
Havre, Mont......... 0.75 | 0.51 | 0.55 | 0.86 | 2.06 | 2.38 | 1.86} 1.18 | 1.01 | 0.60 | 0.69 | 0.55 | 13.32 
Denver, Colo......... 0.47 | 0.49 | 1.02 | 2.08 | 2.54 | 1.44 | 1.75 | 1.38 | 0.98 | 0.94 | 0.57 | 0.61 | 14.26 
WP asd LOK. </.cec. ace 0.49 | 0.41 | 0.34 | 0.25 | 0.33 | 0.58 | 2.04 | 1.72 | 1.28 | 0.96 | 0.54 | 0.49 | 9.43 
Moorhead, Minn...... 0.71 | 0.76 | 1.05 | 2.28 | 2.87 | 3.85 | 3.78 | 3.06 | 2.26 | 1.97 | 0.56 | 0.78 | 24.40 
Omaha, Neb......... 0.64 | 0.80 | 1.31 | 2.85 | 4.28 | 5.11 | 4.36 | 3.42 | 3.02 | 2.40 | 1.11 | 0.92 | 30.22 
Galveston, Tex....... 3.35 | 3.05 | 2.87 | 3.01 | 3.40 | 4.37 | 4.02 | 4.68 | 5.73 | 4.54 | 3.82 | 3.69 | 46.53 
Marquette, Mich...... 2.05 | 1.74 | 2.02 | 2.22 | 3.14 | 3.45 | 3.08 | 2.72 | 3.53 | 3.05 | 2.78 | 2.49 | 32.27 
Chicago, Tk oo. cnn. 2.10 | 2.30 | 2.51 | 2.87 | 3.54] 3.49 | 3.53 | 3.10 | 3.09 | 2.38 | 2.52 | 2.09 | 33.52 
New Orleans, La...... 4.54 | 4.59 | 5.03 | 5.00 | 4.26 | 6.10 | 6.25 | 5.68 | 5.11 | 2.89 | 3.54 | 4.55 | 57.55 
Northfield, Vt........ 2.51 | 2.42 | 2.70 | 2.22 | 2.83 | 3:21 | 3.54 | 3.68 | 2.98 | 2.36 | 2.77 | 2.70 | 33.56 
New York, N.Y....... 3.80 | 3.80 | 3.93 | 3.42 | 3.24 | 3.26 | 4.22 | 4.58 | 3.56 | 3.58 | 3.41 | 3.39 | 44.20 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 2.90 | 3.23 | 3.28 | 2.72 | 4.20 | 5.48 | 6.36 | 6.07 | 8.16 | 4.87 | 2.22 | 3.18 | 52.62 


various sections of the mountain districts. Chicago’s position as 
regards precipitation is most advantageous, its average of from 33 to 
34 inches annually being ample for all purposes and activities suited 
to its latitude and temperature; whereas, much of the arid and semi- 
arid region between the eastern slope of the Rockies and the western 
coast ranges receives an average of less than 18 inches, and irrigation 
is necessary in order to bring crops to maturity. 

In Table LXXI is given the average monthly and annual pre- 
cipitation for 15 cities including Chicago, arranged roughly accord- 
ing to their positions in latitude and longitude, and these mean values 
are shown graphically in Fig. 36. The largest amounts of precipi- 
tation in the places east of the Rockies occur in the warm months of 
the year, while on the Pacific coast they occur chiefly in the winter 
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time, and are so pronounced as to divide the year into two distinct 
seasons, one rainy and the other dry. The smallest amount of 
annual precipitation at any Weather Bureau station is 3.47 inches 
at Yuma, Ariz., and while the greatest shown in the table and graph 
is 57.55 inches at New Orleans, La., the amounts increase so rapidly 
in going northward on the Pacific coast that at the northernmost 
station, Neah Bay, Wash., the measurement averages more than 100 
inches annually. 


FREQUENCY OF PRECIPITATION, ANNUAL AND MONTHLY 


As the amount of precipitation increases gradually from a winter 
minimum to a maximum in the summer season (p. 157), it might be 
judged from this that rain or snow occurs least frequently during 
the period of low temperatures from December to February. A day 
with precipitation, in the usage of the Weather Bureau, is one on 
which a measurable amount of rain, melted snow, sleet, etc., falls; 
that is, a day with 0.01 inch or more. The number of such days in 
Chicago for each month and year is set forth in Table LX XII, and 
the annual occurrence is shown in Fig. 37. From the table it will be 
seen that the frequency varies from month to month, and from year 
to year, as is the case with the amount of precipitation; yet, while 
the average amounts show a decided increase in the summer time 
(Fig. 32), the average frequency shows an appreciable falling off 
during that period. This is indicated by the line of mean frequency 
in Fig. 38, drawn from the averages at the bottom of the table. 
There is, of course, no fixed relation between the frequency of pre- 
cipitation and its amount; but, nevertheless, the average fall on a 
rainy day in summer is nearly 75 per cent more than it is on a day 
of storm in the winter time. March, with an average of 11.9 days 
of precipitation, the greatest of any month in the year, has a mean 
precipitation of 2.51 inches, which gives 0.21 inch for each rainy 
day; in August, which has the least frequency, with an average of 
only 8.6 rainy days, the mean precipitation of 3.10 inches gives 
0.36 inch for each. December and January have nearly the same 
frequency as May, 11.5, 11.3, and 11.6 days, respectively, although 
the amounts recorded in winter with its frequent light snow flurries 
are much less than in the spring month. February should be included 
with December and January in this comparison, because, as a matter 
of fact, its frequency of precipitation is somewhat greater than either 
of the two, although it appears in the table as only 10.7 days. Feb- 
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ruary, however, has only 28 days in which these 10.7 days of pre- 
cipitation occur, and if reduced to the basis of 31 days, the length of 
the other winter months, the frequency becomes 11.8 days, second 
only to the record of March. It is therefore apparent that the time 


TABLE LXXII 


Montsiy AND ANNUAL FREQUENCY OF PreEcrPITaTion, 1871-1913 


Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 


5 12 10 9 12 8 6 Sel ereeter 11 10 95 
6 2 11 9 9 11 11 12 3 11 9 108 


12 15 12 16 14 5 10 7 157 ye 8 136 
12 15 15 7 11 8 10 4 ME rack! 9 118 
14 14 11 17 19 9 8 10 6 12 11 141 
14 15 16 10 9 6 2 9 a i 14 122 
8 10 12 13 9 2 5 11 11 9 9 107 
6 7 7 10 7 us 8 a 4 12 15 106 
12 9 11 10 12 8 6 13! Bs oh, le 5 114 
10 16 18 10 14 9 7 2 1) bed 12 125 
15 14 8 13 10 5 9 11 16 Gjeets' 8 133 
8 10 5 15 8 11 5 10 10) 5/7240 9 110 
14 11 8 12 10 7 11 11 5 |. 18 7 116 
7 18 10 13 11 8 7 6 7 | 8 11 114 
15 12 6 1l 16 17 7 9 a 1l 14 133 
9 11 13 9 8 11 11 1l 7 6 11 116 
14 17 10 11 8 10 8 7 10 4 11 123 
10 10 12 13 11 14 10 xg 8 9 9 126 
12 15 9 8 13 7 9 7 7 13 11 122 
5 12 13 9 ll 13 9 ene Oe ess 4 13 127 
11 11 14 14 7 9 8 7 6.8 7 109 
11 8 16 11 13 8 10 8 5 | 12 18 128 
6 3 14 13 4 8 6 9 7 12 ll 106 
9 8 14 12 10 11 12 16 12 14 16 144 
6 7 ) 15 7 9 9 11 9 7 9 110 
7 15 9 11 6 8 11 9 15 10 5 120 
10.7) 11.9) 11.1) 11.6) 10.9) 9.5} (8.6) . 8.7} 9.4} 10.4) 11:5) 125.1 
17 19 18 17 19 17 15 14 19 17 20 166 
2 5 5 6 6 2 2 2 1 4 5 106 


* Not included in means. 
Table LX XII shows the number of days each month and year on which precipitation to the amount of 
0.01 or more occurred. These values are graphically shown in Figs. 37 and 38. 


of greatest frequency is the late winter and early spring, while that 
of least frequency is that of late summer and early fall. 

The average annual frequency is 125 days, or about one day in 
every three, but the actual number has varied greatly during the 
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period of record. The largest number of days on which measurable 
precipitation has occurred in any year was 166 in 1878, one of the 
wettest years of the entire series and also the warmest up to 1911. 
The least number occurred in 1895 and 1910, when there were only 
106 days of precipitation in each year, the former with 32.38 inches, 
being nearly normal in amount, and the latter with 26.86 inches, 
extremely dry. The year 1895 was colder than the normal, and 1910 
was warmer. A comparison of the annual frequencies of precipi- 
tation and the annual amounts as shown in Tables LXV and LX XII 
with the accumulated departures in temperature (p. 16, Table III) 


187T 1875 1880 1885S 1890 1895 1900 ISOS 1910 
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Fic. 37.—Variations in the annual frequency of days with appreciable pre- 


cipitation, 1871-1910. 


Fig. 37 shows the total number of days each year on which precipitation fell to the amount of 0.01 inch or 
over. ‘The record for 1871 is for 11 months only (see Table LX XII). 


shows no relation that can be determined definitely between the 
temperature and the occurrence and the amount of precipitation, 
both warm and cold years indicating a wide variation in each respect. 

When precipitation of less than 0.01 inch occurs the amount is 
officially designated ‘‘trace,’ and the average number for the year 
is 44, distributed as appears in Auxiliary Table E. 


AUXILIARY TABLE E 
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Fig. 38.—Monthly frequency of appreciable precipitation, 1871-1910. 


TABLE LXXIII 


Averace Montaiy anp ANNUAL NumBer or Days witH Precipitation (0.01 ok More) For 15 SELECTED 
Crtms oF THE UniTep States, FoR A VARYING NUMBER OF YEARS 


(See Fig. 39) 


Station 


Portland, Ore......... 


San Francisco, Cal..... 
‘Yuma, sATisn sefesceie orcs 
Havre, Mont......... 


Omaha, Nebo. ss... 
Galveston, Tex....... 
Marquette, Mich...... 
Chicazos Illa. ee ae 
New Orleans, La...... 
Northfield, Vt........ 
New York, N.Y....... 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 


Jan. 


Feb. 


17 
11 
2 
7 
5 
3 
9 
6 
10 
14 
ll 
10 
il 
10 
9 


| 
| 
Mar. 


ere 
BAX 


me 


CNwWwoDmwmwr~I St 


— 
conw 


May 


June | 


E 
og 


ao 


CNOODOWDOAONOF 


Oct. 
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_ 
SOWA AIA OR OID HO 
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Nov. 
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CONAWEAH D1 


* Precipitation was observed 9 days in 20 years. 
} Precipitation was observed 6 days in 20 years. 
t No precipitation was observed in 20 years. 
§ Precipitation was observed 19 days in 40 years. 
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The greater number of such days is in the colder season, and the fall 
is usually in the form of snow flurries. This is because the amount 
of water vapor in saturated air is much less during times of low 
temperatures, and consequently not nearly so much cooling is neces- 
sary in order to start condensation. In March, 1899, there were 14 
days recorded on which only a “trace” occurred, and in November, 
1887, there were 12 days. Usually, however, the occurrence is much 
nearer the averages shown, although in several instances 10 or 11 
days were recorded. 

Table LX XIII and Fig. 39 give data on the annual and monthly 
occurrence of precipitation for the same cities given in Table LX XI 
and Fig. 36, and a comparison of the two sets will indicate at a 
glance the general relation between the frequency of precipitation 
and the amount of depth for the various sections represented. 


WET SPELLS 


While the summer rainfall is on the average the heaviest of that 
of any portion of the year, there is no recurring period which can be 
called a wet season, such as is experienced in the winter on the Pacific 
coast (p. 165). However, there occur at times in all months periods 
in which precipitation is recorded on several successive days, and 
other periods of greater or lesser extent in which precipitation falls 
in extraordinarily heavy amounts. ; 

Table LX XIV contains the greatest number of consecutive days 
in each month with precipitation of 0.01 inch or more, and Table 
LXXYV contains the longest continuous periods with precipitation 
of ‘‘trace”’ or more on each day. In the first case the average is 
about 4 days each month during the winter and spring, and about 
3 days each month during the summer and autumn. The longest 
period on record is 11 days, from August 24 to September 3, inclu- 
sive, in 1880, and this period is included in that of 17 days, given in 
the second table, extending to September 9. There were no heavy 
rainfalls on any day during this time, however, and the total amount 
for the 17 days was but 3.72 inches. The next longest wet period 
is one of 10 days, from June 11 to 20, 1876, and the only heavy fall 


in this time occurred on the 16th—1.87 inches. The longest period 


on which a ‘“‘trace”’ or more was recorded (Table LX XV) is 18 days, 
from January 17 to February 3, 1904, and the precipitation was 
nearly all in the form of rain. It was light for the most part, except 
on January 20, when 1.05 inches fell. There are three such periods 
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of 16 days each, in February, 1898, March, 1906, and January, 1907, 
respectively, and although they are considerably longer than the 
average, they were not marked by heavy precipitation at any time. 
The average length of the longest period each year with a fall of 0.01 


TABLE LXXIV 


Longest Periop Each Monta AND YEAR oF Consecutive Days wiTH 0.01 on More oF PRECIPITATION, 
1871-1913 


Year Jan. | Feb. 
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Average 
(1871-1910) 


* Not included in averages. 
Notz.—(s), (>), (©), ete., indicate that period extends into either preceding or following month, 1, 2, 


3, etc., days. 


inch or more is 6 consecutive days; that with a fall of “trace” or 
more, 10 consecutive days. 

The amount of precipitation during a wet spell is . of quite as 
much importance as the duration of the fall. The two previous 
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tables give simply the longest periods each month and year of con- 
secutive days of precipitation, and in many instances these periods 
cannot properly be regarded as wet spells. Table LX XVI, however, 
includes all periods of 10 consecutive days or less in which the amount 
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TABLE LXXV 
Loncest Pertop Each Monto AND YEAR OF ConsecuTIvVE Days wiTH TRACE OR More oF PRECIPITATION, 
1871-1913 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Annual 
3 2 |, 8 fb, sal 8 | 8) @9) eect aac emeiees elie. 
2 2 2 4 a2 3 4 3 3 Deal 2 3 4 
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Average 
(1871-1910)| 6 6 6 6 
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on 
or 
o 


* Not included in averages. 
Norn.—(*), (>), (¢), ete., indicate that period extends into either preceding or following month, 1, 2 
3, etc., days. ao 


of precipitation equaled or exceeded the average for the month in 
which it occurred, or was proportional to it in longer periods, and indi- 
cates the limiting dates and the amount which fell during the time. 
These wet spells are confined to no particular season or month. 


& 
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TABLE LXXVI 
Wer Spetis, 1871-1911 


’ Number 
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TABLE LXXVI—Continued 


| | 
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Table LXXVI includes all periods of 10 consecutive days or less in which the amount of precipitation 
equaled or exceeded the average for that month, or was proportional to it in longer periods. The first figure 
indicates the last day of the wet spell, the second indicates the duration in days, and the third figure indicates 
the total amount of precipitation in inches. 


They have not, however, occurred in every year of the record, and 
the table shows a much smaller number, relatively, during the years 
in which the measurements were made at the Chicago Opera House 
Building and the Auditorium Tower (p. 152). The most pronounced 
wet spell was that of 10 days’ duration, from June 17 to 26, 1892, in 
which.a total rainfall of 8.39 inches occurred. Other remarkable 
periods of the kind were those of September 3-10, 1894, with a total 
fall of 7.32 inches, and of August 2-3, 1885, with 6.36 inches. 
Later in this same August 3.93 inches fell within 3 successive days, 
and the total precipitation of the month, 11.28 inches, is the greatest 
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monthly fall on record for the city. As a result of these August 
rainfalls innumerable basements were flooded and the capacity of the 
sewers overtaxed, the condition resulting in the first agitation for 
the building of the Drainage Canal. In December, 1895, occurred 
a period of 9 days’ precipitation, all in the form of rain, totaling 
6.15 inches. In August, 1908, there was a period of 7 days with 
a total precipitation of 5.83 inches, and of this amount 2.31 inches 
fell on the 11th, 2.03 inches on the 12th, and 1.23 inches on the 15th. 


ANNUAL NUMBER OF DAYS WITH PRECIPITATION OF STATED AMOUNTS 


The annual number of days with precipitation of “trace” or 
more and of 0.01 inch or more has already been given. The latter 
data are repeated in Table LX XVII, which gives in addition the 


TABLE LXXVII 


AnnuaL NuMBER oF Days WITH PRECIPITATION oF STaTeED Amounts, 1871-1913 


Less 0.01 0.04 0.25 1.00 Less 0.01 0.04 0.25 1.00 
than | Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch than | Inch | Inch | Inch | Inch 
Year 0.01 or or or or Year 0.01 or or or or 
Inch | More | More | More | More Inch | More | More | More | More 
14 95+ 81 37 10 7 
3 108 71 36 4 8 
7 134 101 42 8 3 
12 113 84 34 5 6 
12 147 106 40 8 2 
17 136 98 41 9 4 
20 128 99 57 7 4 
9 166 115 47 9 8 
24 117 91 30 8 4 
36 144 107 53 6 5 
35 137 110 53 10 5 
42 150 107 48 10 9 
28 139 105 49 10 8 
29 135 107 39 6 9 
52 141 94 41 9 8 
53 124 91 33 3 4 
78 118 88 43 5 4 
42 124 91 34 5 6 
45 117 87 41 8 9 
38 136 101 44 6 
47 118 81 rf 6.4 
41 141 104 4 (ss ee 
48 122 91 37 3 Greatest ... 78 166 115 57 10 
51 107 79 37 4 |\Least...... 3 106 71 28 2 


* Not included in means. 
{For11 months. - 


number of days in each year with precipitation of 0.04 inch or more, 
0.25 inch or more, and of 1.00 inch or more, and also the number of 
days with less than 0.01 inch precipitation. In the matter of 
“traces,” from the small number recorded in the early years of the 
record it will be apparent that as close attention to very light showers 
and snow flurries was not given by the observers as is the case in the 
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present day. The numbers vary greatly from year to year, but the 
average annual occurrences, beginning with the smallest amount, 
are 43.2, 125.1, 93.8, 40.2, and 6.4 days, respectively. With the 
exception of the first of these means, each includes the occurrence 
of all the classes following, but the individual averages can be secured 
by taking the difference between any mean and that immediately 
following; and the results are given in Auxiliary Table F. 


AUXILIARY TABLE F 


Avprace NumpBer or Days wITH PRECIPITATION OF CERTAIN AMOUNTS 


Amount in Inches No. Days 
ao Wee ts A et a FO ee Res ie er rie ae CE CAM OTAA BAA oo USS 43.2 
0)01 0:0! O3:inGh: exec aivtes scree ao eeap tee ricee See ee eae eee eee eee 31.3 
0.04 to 0204 inchs: ceuieceadheie ices oe hiioeee eee eee eee eee ene 53.6 
(0:25: G0; 0)..99) in.0 2285 anc. ccscees arecas cts tae eat ce nore iota, oral EE Caneel elena istereis 33.8 
100 inch ob-over ceiver Saelag ct ease eras eee ee a Ree ee eee nets 6.4 


From these figures it is apparent that precipitation of 0.04 to 0.24 
inch occurs more frequently than that of any other class, while 
amounts so light as to be unmeasureable are next in order of occur- 
rence. In no year of the record have there been less than 106 days 
of appreciable precipitation; nor have there been more than 10 days 
with 1.00 inch or more, although this number was recorded in three 
successive years, 1881, 1882, and 1883, the wettest 3-year period 
since the official observations began. 


EXCESSIVE PRECIPITATION 


In many kinds of building, street, sewer, and dredging work 
information as to the greatest amounts of precipitation that have 
occurred in short spaces of time is of prime importance. Tables 
containing such data for Chicago have been prepared so far as pos- 
sible. The records of excessive precipitation in earlier years, how- 
ever, are in many cases either fragmentary or wanting altogether, 
and it was not until after the installation of the automatic recorders 
in 1897 that more complete data became available. Excessive pre- 
cipitation is distinguished in several different ways, and the various 
classes are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

1. Precipitation of 1 inch or more an hour.—Table LXXVIII 
gives the dates of rainfall when the amounts reached or exceeded 
1 inch an hour, the total fall and the time being entered in each case. 
While the record covers the period from 1871 to 1913; inclusive, it is 
obviously incomplete. In the earliest days the observers were 
required to note such occurrences, but in the absence of automatic 
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registers, the record for a single hour cannot be depended upon unless 
the total fall of the storm happened within that time. Some excep- 
tionally heavy rainfalls will be seen in the tabulation, among the 
most pronounced of which are those of June 23, 1871, 2.13 inches in 
1 hour; May 25, 1896, 1.24 inches in 15 minutes; July 27, 1889, 
1.18 inches in 54 minutes; May 11, 1905, 1.12 inches in 26 minutes; 
August 5, 1905, 1.18 inches in 23 minutes. 


TABLE LXXVIII 


Excessive Precrprration—1.00 Incw on More an Hour, 1871-1913 


APRIL May JUNE JULY 
{ 
3 = -=| a 
f=] 2 =] i] 
8 S F 2 3 S g 2 S| 8 a 2 5 8 3 2 
See eee eas Pee ye | eos | | eS 
1.24 | Ob15m 25 1.93 | 0b30m) 19 1.55 | 0b35m) 18-19 
1896..|(1-34 1 0| 25 | 1871--\)9°13 1100 | 23 | 1889--\1718 | 0 54] 27 
1.60| 100] 23 1.00|0 34] 14 
OMG) 192 1 264% 11] 1803,12-0940 09), 28 4 re90, Nt 100 | 14 
110/043] 6 
aed ae 
i: 
1906. ./11'64 | 100] 28 
1912..|1.00}041| 7 
August SEPTEMBER OcToBER NovEMBER 
8 a4. 8 5 g g | 2 q 8 ee bes 8 8 a | 3 
S)ei bial el) siesta el alata) 2) elela 
1896..| 1.17 |0b37m| 6 | 1905..| 1.21 | Ob45m) 1 1911..| 1.00 | 100m) 11 
1905..|1.18|023| 5 | 1912..|1.41/039| 2 
1907..| 1.00} 057| 16 
1908--| 1-04 | 0 23) 11 
i 
1909. .{1°3§ 0 34| 14 
1909..| 1.00 | 0 41 | 27 
1910..| 1.52} 038) 23 
1912..|1.00/039| 9 


Table LXXVIII contains the dates on which precipitation equaled or exceeded 1.00 inch in one hour, 
together with the amount, and duration in hours and minutes, in each case. The record is incomplete, but 
includes years from 1871 to 1913. 


- 


2. Precipitation of 2.50 inches or more in twenty-four consecutive 
hours.—Table LX XIX gives the dates of precipitation when the 
amounts equaled or exceeded 2.50 inches in twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours covering the period from 1871 to 1918, inclusive. The 
heaviest rainfall in this record is that of August 2-3, 1885, when 
6.19 inches fell within a space of twenty-four hours, 6.36 inches 
falling in the entire storm (p. 176). Probably the heaviest rainfall on 
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record in proportion to the actual time of occurrence was that of 
July 27, 1889, when the 4.02 inches shown fell in 3 hours and 34 
minutes, 1.18inches of this amount falling in 54 minutes, as given 
in the preceding table. 

3. Greatest precipitation in twenty-four consecutive hours, monthly 
and yearly——The table discussed in the paragraph immediately 
above gives only the instances in which the rate of precipitation 
reached or passed 2.50 inches in any twenty-four hours. Table 


TABLE LXXIX 


Excnsstve Precrprration—2.50 INcnes on More IN Twenty-Four Hours, 1871-1913 


JANUARY FEBRUARY Marcu APRIL 


Year | Amount} Date Year | Amount] Date Year |Amount} Date Year | Amount} Date 
1884...| 3.26 25-26 | 1909...) 2.75 29 


May JUNE JULY 


Year | Amount] Date Year | Amount] Date Year Amount Date | Year 


1873....| 2.827 | 1-2 1871...] 2.57 | 22-23 | 1878...) 4.14 | 25-26 | 1885... 
1879.53) 2.52 25 1877...| 2.65 | 25-26 | 1879...) 3.25 6-7 1895... 
1890....| 2.60 9-10 | 1881...| 2.57 6-7 1889...| 4.02 27 1908... 
1905....| 2.78 11 1885...| 3.44 2-3 1906...} 2.91 28 1909... 
1892...) 3.11 | 23-24 
1898...| 2.50 25 
SEPTEMBER OcToBER NOVEMBER DrcEMBER 


Year | Amount! Date Year | Amount] Date Year | Amount} Date Year | Amount] Date 


172....] 2.70 | 28-20 | 1877...] 2.55 | 19-20 | 188i... 3.85 | 11-42 | 1871... 2.50 | 23 
wae 8. 2.66 | 18-19 
1894....| 3.35 | 3-4 1853 ef S89 1, OO a 200n ee (ea 19-20 
1906....| 2.73 | 28-29 


Table LX XIX contains the dates on which precipitation equaled or exceeded 2.50 inches in any twenty- 
four consecutive hours, giving the amount in each instance, from 1871 to 1913. 


LXXX shows the greatest 24-hour falls for each month and year of 
the official record, and it will be apparent that in the majority of 
cases the largest amounts occurring in twenty-four hours for the 
various months are less than 1.00 inch. There is, however, a con- 
siderable number of from 1.00 inch to 2.50 inches, but over the 
latter limit occurrences are comparatively few, and are confined for 
the most part to the late spring and summer period, when thunder- 
storms are at their greatest frequency. Fig. 40 shows the greatest 
24-hour falls for each year of the official period to 1910. > 
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4. Maximum precipitation in short periods —Table LXXXI con- 
tains the maximum amount of precipitation occurring in any 5-, 10-, 
15-, and 30-minute period, and in any 1- and 2-hour period, for each 
month from 1903 to 1911, inclusive, during the time when the auto- 
matic gage can be secured from freezing conditions. There is a great 
variation in the entries of any one period, but the heaviest rates for 
each are as follows: 5 minutes, 0.64 inch, July 15, 1906; 10 minutes, 
0.89 inch, on the same day; 15 minutes, 1.02 inch, August 23, 1910; 
30 minutes, 1.34 inch, on the same day; 1 hour, 1.66 inch, on the 
same day (Table LX XVIII gives two heavier amounts within 1 hour, 
on June 19 and 23, 1871); 2 hours, 1.99 inch, August 11, 1908. 


Inches 


Fic. 40.—Heaviest precipitation in any twenty-four consecutive hours, 
1871-1910 (see Table LX XX). 


5. Accumulated amounts of excessive rains—Table LXXXII 
gives in detail the accumulated amounts for successive periods of all 
storms in which the rate of fall was excessive, as determined by the 
limits established by the Weather Bureau, occurring during the 
exposure of the recording rain gage. Precipitation is called excessive 
if 0.25 inch occurs within 5 minutes, increasing at the rate of 0.05 
inch for each period above the first, and can be determined for any 
period up to one hour, in steps of five minutes each, by simply adding 
20 to the number of minutes. Thus, the rate at which precipitation 
becomes excessive is: for 10 minutes, 0.30 inch; for 35 minutes, 
0.55 inch; for 60 minutes, 0.80 inch. Precipitation at the rate of 
2.50 inches in twenty-four hours is also designated excessive. 

Table LX XXIII summarizes the data on accumulated amounts 
of excessive rainfall, giving the averages of the amounts and the 
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TABLE LXXXI 


Maximum Precipitation IN Statep Prrtops, 1903-1911 
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+ For 1st-15th, inclusive. 
Table LXXXI gives the maximum precipitation in inches in any 5, 10, 15, and 30 minutes, andin any 
1 and 2 hours for the months from April to November, inclusive, 1903-11. 


rain gage is not exposed during the cold months. 


* Automatic gage out of order. 


The tipping-bucket .or recording 
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greatest falls for the various periods in each month. From the grand 
averages it will be seen that, ordinarily, excessive precipitation con- 
tinues for a period of about 26 minutes, in a total fall of about 2 hours 
and 50 minutes in length and of about 0.94 inch in amount. At the 
rate of the tabulated averages, about 0.69 inch of the total fall occurs 
during the 26 minutes of excessive precipitation. 


DURATION OF PRECIPITATION 


The question, How long does the average rainstorm or snowstorm 
last ? would probably bring as many different estimates as there were 
individuals attempting the answer, and the reply of each would be 
based entirely upon vague recollection of his own experiences. In 
order to determine the average length of time in which precipitation 
falls continuously in the rainstorms, snowstorms and mixed storms 
at Chicago, the records for 20 years, from 1891 to 1910, inclusive, 
were examined, and the intervals for the storms of each class calcu- 
lated and the results averaged. Table LX XXIV gives a summary of 
this work. This table does not include all storms which occurred 
during the period, as beginnings and endings in the night have not 

‘ always been entered in the records, because of the difficulty in deter- 
mining the exact time. It is believed, however, that a sufficient 
number was found to secure a fairly accurate average length. The 
average duration of the snowstorm, 7.5 hours, is considerably longer 
than that of the rainstorm, 3.9 hours, while mixed storms of rain, 
snow, sleet, etc., 7.3 hours, continue almost as long as do snowstorms. 
This might be expected, as such storms occur chiefly in the colder 
seasons. The average duration of the storms of all classes combined 
is 4.9 hours. 

The rainstorm of December, 6.9 hours, the mixed storm of 
February, 16.1 hours, and the snowstorm of March, 8.9 hours, are 
on the average the longest of their respective classes. May shows 
in the table 11.7 hours for snowstorms, but as only two such storms 
with an appreciable fall have occurred in May in Chicago during the 
past 40 years, the result is an accident rather than an average, and 
cannot be used in comparison. On the whole, it will be seen that the 
storms of November to March, inclusive, are much longer than those 
of the remaining months of the year, and as the frequency of occur- 
rence is also greater during this time (p. 168), it is apparent that the 
summer and early autumn months constitute a period when fair 
weather predominates decidedly, notwithstanding the fact that the 
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amount of precipitation is then greater than it is during the winter. 
In individual records, January shows a rainstorm lasting 54.5 hours, 
while the longest record for July is 17.2 hours. Snowstorms of 
between 35 and 40 hours have occurred in January, February, and 
March, and a mixed storm of 71.7 hours in length occurred in Feb- 
ruary. ‘The mixed storms of the winter are really the longest of any 
kind or season, as they usually occur in connection with widespread 
disturbances which give during their passage sleet and rain on the 
eastern side, turning to snow as the center of the area passes the 
point of observation. 

Out of the total number of storms recorded in the table, 738, or 
about 25 per cent, lasted less than 1 hour, and 276, or about 10 per 
cent, lasted more than 12 hours; of the rainstorms, 673, or about 
33 per cent, lasted less than 1 hour, and 125, or about 6 per cent, 
more than 12 hours; of the snowstorms, 45, or about 10 per cent, 
lasted less than 1 hour, and 96, or about 20 per cent, more than 
12 hours; of mixed storms, 20, or about 10 per cent, lasted less than 
1 hour, and 55, or about 25 per cent, more than 12 hours. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the average duration of both snowstorms 
and mixed storms is considerably greater than that of rainstorms. 


RAINSTORMS AND SNOWSTORMS OF LONG DURATION 


It quite often happens that during the passage of a general dis- 
turbance across the region in which Chicago is situated there occur 
a number of separate falls of rain or snow which must, nevertheless, 
be considered as a part of the whole storm, and they usually happen 
with only short intervals of time between. Table LXXXYV contains 
a list of such rainstorms and snowstorms from 1881 to 1910. The 
dates and duration in days of the various disturbances are given, 
together with the number of hours of actual precipitation, excluding 
any intervals between the periods of fall. The data in the table are 
entirely apart from those previously given on wet spells and exces- 
sive precipitation, although in some cases the same dates will be 
found in all sets.. In Table LXXXV the precipitation fell without 
interruption of more than an hour or two, while in the table of con- 
secutive days with precipitation (p. 173, Table LX_XIV), the interval 
may have been more than twenty-four hours. For instance, if rain 
on one day ended before noon, and on the following day began again 
after noon, both days would be included in a series of consecutive 
days with rainfall, and yet the precipitation recorded might be in 
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connection with two separate storms following closely the one after 
the other. Again, the amount of precipitation has no relation to 
the length of the entire storm, and the period, however long, is not 
necessarily one with excessive precipitation, or a wet spell, as the 


TABLE LXXXV 


EXAampLes oF RAINSTORMS AND SNowsTorMs oF Lone Duration, 1881-1910 


| | | 
Hours of | afore ‘‘ | — 
. Actual | Amount - | Actual | ount 
Year Period Precipi- Inches Year Period Precipi- | Inches 
tation | tation | 

1881 cer October 16-18 47 0.95 1893... .| April 19-22 | 84 0.56 

December 19-22 58 | 1.44 |) 1895....| December 18-21 | 76 5.48 
ASS2 meee April 9-11 42 | 1.49 || 1897....| January 1-5 | a8 2.49 

May 11-13 41 0.76 1899. ...| October 26-28 58 1.60 

August 30-September 1 37 0.32 1900....| January 17-19 53 0.90 

December 19-21 47 1.20 March 28-30 39 0.51 
AS8orteie January 15-17 46 0.64 | 1901 .| March 13-15 63. |) 30.26) 
1884..... December 5-7 34 0.97. | | March 20-21 34 | 0.33 
1SS5 terns September 7-10 52 1.91 | | December 3-5 42 | 0.12 

December 12-14 42 0.88 1902....| February 27—March 2 78 At 
1886..... March 30-April 1 46 0.78 ||} 1905....) April 25-27 40 | 0.55 

November 16-18 44 0.85 || 1906....| February 4-6 50 | 0.20 
1887, Soe ais February 5-7 43 0.86 | 1910....| January 12-14 54 1.30 

December 9-11 50 1.12 | 

| i | 


Table LX X XV contains some examples of rainstorms and snowstorms of long duration. 


term is used in Table LXXVI. The long period of 84 hours in 
April, 1893, was of only light precipitation, the total amount being 
but 0.56 inch; while in the period of 76 hours in December, 1895, 
the amount for the storm was 5.48 inches. 


PERIODS OF DROUTH 


In Tables LXXXVI and LXXXVII are listed all periods of 15 
days or more in which an inappreciable amount of rain—that is, less 
than 0.01 inch—and in which no rain at all fell, respectively. The 
longest period without precipitation of any kind covered the first 
three weeks of February, 1877, and was 21 days in length. During 
the remainder of that month only 0.06 inch fell, which makes it the 
driest month in the history of Chicago’s weather. Only 8 other 
periods of 15 days or more without precipitation have occurred since 
the beginning of the official observations, while there have been only 
26 periods of 15 days or more altogether in which not more than a 
“trace”? of precipitation occurred. The longest and one of the 
second longest of these, however, fell close together in the summer of 
1893, during the time of the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, in one 
of the most remarkable periods of drouth for this locality. From 
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July 17 to August 10 of that year, a period of 25 days, only an un- 
measurably small amount of rain fell, and the same was true of the 
26 days following from August 17 to September 11. Between these 
two periods 0.18 inch occurred, 0.02 inch on the 11th and 0.16 inch 
on the 16th, this amount being the total precipitation for that August. 


TABLE LXXXVI 


Prriops or Drouts, 1871-1913 


Days | Time Year | Days Time Year 
2M a coneenre August 17-September 11 AQOST WOO Rees act February 26-March 18 1910 
PA ieee Se a July 17—-August 10 PBOS aM LO cee aries December 21, 1897-January 8} 1898 
SOe) 5 cisnip wails August 13-September 6 1899 i: eee eee August 14-31 1879 
a ey | December 15, 1899-January 8} 1900 || 18......... August 29-September 15 1897 
pS ee June 26-July 19 TBOS MY! Dla on soe November 3-19 1907 
23 esha eet October 7-29 | ae be ARG by ee ae September 22—October 9 1909 
DOs eh acp eos March 29-April 19 TEST Wi aban peteeee September 28-October 13 1886 
A Cra ee October 16—November 5 A805. Wi BBe ce scenes October 24-November 8 1887 
7 a ae December 30, 1901-January 19) 1902 || 16......... October 27-November 11 1893 
20 Sachse October 18—November 6 ) SOU i Ores ce scat November 14-29 1894 
BO heen a July 21—August 9 URE St le ae February 4-19 1910 
DAs aighe nk x oceil September 21-October 10 1897 1G se. ede June 21-July 6 1912 
D0 Berea weee | October 12-31 1897 Gilden February 1-15 1913 


Table LXXXVI contains a list of dry periods of 15 days or more at Chicago, from 1871 to 1913, in which 
only a trace of rain fell, arranged in order of length. 


From the beginning date of this dry spell on July 17 to September 
12, on which day 0.03 inch occurred, a period of 58 days, the total 
precipitation was but 0.21 inch, and the time is the most prolonged 
period of drouth ever experienced in Chicago. Moreover, the rain 
which fell on September 13 was light, being only 0.22 inch, and it 


TABLE LXXXVII 
Periops oF Droutx, 1871-1913 


Days Time | Year | Days | Time Year 
} | | f 
7 ee ese eee February 1-21 i LS ey | aS eae ee May 15-30 1881 
LO earache October 12-30 | 1897 TG Pe eevee August 7-September 1 1889 
TBO seretooss July 22—-August 8 1908, HN Tbe. cee August 31-September 14 1871 
NGS ee ies February 4-19 1873 15 haute October 7-21 1900 
G2 oo October 1-16 1896 


Table LXXXVII contains a list of dry periods of 15 days or more at Chicago, from 1871 to 1913, in which 
no rain whatever fell, arranged in order of length. 


was not until after the 17th that the situation was relieved by suffi- 
cient rainfall. Another period, almost as remarkable, was that of 
57 days, from November 6, 1872, to January 1, 1873, during which 
time the total fall was only 0.36 inch. These periods, together with 
all others of 2 weeks or more in which 0.10 inch or less occurred 
for each 2 weeks of time, are shown in Table LX XXVIII, which 
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gives the limiting dates, the number of days of each dry spell and 
the amount of precipitation, throughout the official period. Such 
periods are limited to no particular time of the year, but are most 
numerous in the late summer and autumn. Of the number listed 
in the table, 43 occurred or began during the first six months of the 
year, and the remainder, 78, during the last six months. No year 
has been entirely free from these periods of dryness, but there are a 
number of instances in which none occurred during the growing 
season. The years 1894 and 1901 were marked by repeated spells, 
especially after July 1, there being 7 in each of these years. 
Both were dry years throughout, 1901 being the year of least pre- 
cipitation in the official record, and with the record-breaking tem- 
perature of 103° in July. A drouth period of more than ordinary 
interest to Chicagoans is that covering 22 days, from September 17 
to October 8, 1871, just prior to the Great Fire. But 0.11 inch of 
rain fell during the 22 days mentioned, and, indeed, for more than 
two and a half months previous there had been comparatively little 
rainfall; and it is undoubtedly because of the extreme dryness of the 
buildings, due to the drouth, that the fire spread so rapidly. The 
daily amounts of rainfall from July 1, 1871, to the time of the fire, 
are given separately in Table LXX XIX. 


TABLE LXXXIx 


DrovutH PRECEDING THE CHIcAGo Fire or 1871 


(Precipitation, in inches, by days, with departures from the normals) 


Month AOS See leo GM Toes Ol On fudt I Aaa toa dsl Sele (e7: 
Lie gS EN ee eee HEB yds eI 1S | pote el eee a8 ae eal eee eRe ia ire ays 0012... 
a rispes teeta on rl Wesel Mee | Oe tb tec Oe Nats wT tem VET) pl (| || fl 
ee: A ee cet[ecesfecesfeceslecesfeeeefeceePeasefereeferesPeree[eceedes oa (ODS tO LON as 

Month 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 | 31 | Total Peper 
July eect roo OSA O01 ere Teles ahe ul c(O220leamelsee alae O-Olle- cl 2552 —1.14 
JNaTa Toney aSanmiceonoe ee ee es ol OSCE malian tia 8100810266! Onl) grec 22 01 Ip 002 
September.......... 0.11 onl 0.74 | —2.23 
Octobersean ere es 0*| —0.65* 


* Data in October to and including the 8th day only. 
T ind.cates “trace’’ of precipitation. 


Table XC contains a statement of the number of periods of 10 
days or more, by months, from 1871 to 1910, inclusive, with pre- 
cipitation of less than 0.01 inch, the number totaling for the entire 


time 125, which would be an average occurrence of about 3 for each 
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year. The average duration is 13 days, and the longest on record 
entirely within a month was 23 days. The table was prepared 


TABLE XC 


Summary or Dry Speuis 1n 40 Years, py Montas, 1871-1910 


= —_ == si = 7 ae = } — e 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Period 
| eed 


Total number..... 11 6 5 Brie 0G. 6 18 14 15 20 7 ll 125 
Average duration | 
AYE) vecae ated 15 13 13 | 12 11 12 13 12 14 12 12 13 
Greatest duration 
(days) Sarees 19 21 18 19 | 16 13 19 19 15 23 | 17 17 23 
| } | 


Table XC contains a summary of the dry spells in 40 years, by months, 1871-1910, and is based upon 
periods of 10 consecutive days or more in which less than 0.01 inch of precipitation fell. 


by months strictly, no overlapping dates being counted, and the 
data therefore cannot be compared with those of the preceding tables 
on this subject. 


FREQUENCY OF PRECIPITATION, DAILY 


The number of times on each day of the year that precipitation 
of measurable amounts has occurred is shown in Table XCI, for the 
period 1871 to 1910, inclusive, the data furnishing in some measure 
the probability of occurrence on any particular date. Some notable 
irregularities are apparent, however. It can scarcely be considered 
strange that precipitation has occurred 24 times on March 19, inas- 
much as March is the month of greatest frequency (p..168), and there 
are two other dates in March with records of more than 20 times; 
but that it should have occurred on March 13 but 8 times and on 
March 29 but 7 times, while the days before and after in both 
instances show at least twice the frequency, is remarkable. Other 
dates which show very few instances of precipitation are October 
21, with the lowest record of 5 times, July 15, August 7, 8, 31, Sep- 
tember 1, and December 15, with 6 times each. Scanning the table 
from the beginning to the end of the year, there appear to be short 
periods of from 3 to 5 days each on which the occurrence of precipi- 
tation is high, followed by similar intervals of low frequency, but 
there is not sufficient regularity to establish any rule of recurrence 
of either class. However, the table appears to furnish interesting | 
and conclusive disproval of the belief, somewhat widely held, that 
storms are much more frequent during and immediately after the 
times of the equinoxes. The average occurrence on each date of the 
5-day intervals from March 21 to 25, and September-21 to 25, 13.6 


— 
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and 11.2, respectively, are in each case lower—and in March, con- 
siderably lower—than the average occurrence for the months in 
which the periods fall. On the other hand, the 5-day intervals from 
the 8th to the 12th in each of these two months show average occur- 


TABLE XCI 


| | | | | | | | | | 
| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
he tien ore 11 | 14 19 14 18 | 16 10 16 6 15 11 15 
Page a aS 18 12 16 12 21 17 | 18 ll 8 12 19 16 
E eiebe eee 4S: | 18 | 14 | 18 20 16 19 10 15 8 9 17 
ee | 16 18 |} 16 11 14 |} 35 16 17 13 17 10 18 
PG nee on iO Pie ake 14 16 15 15 15 13 13 | 18 16 16 
REE eee 15 15 15 15 ll 17 16 10 10 | 14 11 15 
7 RE ae 11 14 15 12 |} 14 18 14 6 12 13 16 17 
Be cae cai | 16 | 16 15 14 18 18 12 6 14 8 13 12 
Aer aca | 13 ee 14 18 15 15 18 12 16 8 17 10 
LOS tween oe | /8 |, 24 16 18 18 15 ll 13 12 10 17 16 
te | 16 1G W129) 1G 16}, TL 8 13 13 | 14 17 13 
DS vee | 18 15 16 16 10 12 10 12 15 9 10 15 
ye pees 20 eee 19 14 8 19 | 18 17 8 11 12), 48 11 18 
LF Pen aye 13 15 17 14 | 15 15 15 11 10 12 15 17 
Bigec ese. 21 15 LT Voce te dats 18 6 15 12 ll 13 6 
1 ae coe 15 12 12}, a0 10 13 12 12 14 13 17 14 
rial ie a el ped tone Temata. 16) ey 10 P13 7 Te Ale apg oll RTS 
i ree | 46 14 21 | 20 17 15 13 8 14 12 13 12 
; EAE Nee ep rene | 13 16 | 24 17 ae ee) 11 13 12 il 14 14 
| ee Be setae 18 | 20 19 10 Sag 21 12 8 9 11 10 18 
Le eee cel 18 10 | 13 16 15 16 13 13 6 5 13 18 
Oe. Caer ae 17 13 10 15 17 14 a4. 9 10 10 14 14 
7 eee 20 16 13 12 Li TA 7, «lle 14 8 inl 15 
Dien aes Lee LoS MietOM IL el) 10) 12a 12 | TB lle a 
LI iyaee scene | 12 16°44) 27 17 15 17 16 13 14 14 15 19 
BOs moh ote aoe / 14 15 | 22 18 13 13 13 11 12 19 21 13 
flee omsc oer | 15 TW Ore) Saks 14 19 12 12 11 ee A) 3 
OG chateaus 12 18 16 15 13 11 | 13 11 Le 10 12 13 
V2 Pe ery | 10 “4 7 9 17 22) hie dd 12 10 =} i 15 16 
ro UB Rea eee = fiat Edy): DPoec neta. < i ee 3 13 11 es 9 11 15 13 14 
Bc ates axes a Le hs an oe Avis 13 al nocaays | 10 Be Wiceen alas 30 alleen 10 
| | | eS — Annual 
Average..... 14°55) 4520) 1rd) 4409) 15-0 1427)) 1252) 10.1) 10-7) 116) 1879) t4e7 125s 
Greatest ....| 21 20 | 24 21 21 21 19 17 16 19 21 19 24 
Teast o3:csna | 8 10°) 8 ioe 10 9 6 6 6 5 9 6 5 
Ses ae | 
Average =| 
pesiieire et 36 38 |, 38 37 38 37 30 28 29 29 35 37 31 
| 


Table XCI shows the number of times that rain or melted snow to the depth of 0.01 inch or more has 
fallen on each day of the year. 

* For 9 years. 
rences higher than those of the respective months; and in similar 
manner many other 5-day intervals throughout the year can be noted 
which have higher average occurrences than do the equinoctial 
periods. 

NORMAL PRECIPITATION, ANNUAL, MONTHLY, AND DAILY 


A table of mean daily precipitation for the 42 years of the official 
period would present irregularities even more pronounced than do 
the data in Table XCI. Such mean values for the city of Baltimore 
are given in the publications of the Maryland Weather Service, 
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Volume II, and the daily amounts are very irregular. For instance, 
the mean daily precipitation for August 26, 27, and 28 is 0.15, 1.03, 
and 0.14 inch, respectively, and other instances of wide variation 
are shown. During a period of from 30 to 40 years heavy rains may 
have occcurred several times on certain dates, while on the days both 
before and after the rainfalls may have been few and the amounts 


TABLE XCII 


Dairy NorMAat PrecrPiTaTIoN, IN IncHEs, 1871-1906 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
Lcd oes 0.06 | 0.05 | 0.08 | 0.08 | 0.10 | 0.13 | 0.12 | 0.12 | 0.09 | 0.10 | 0.09 | 0.06 
pe Se 06 06 .08 08 10 14 13 10 08 .09 09 06 
Sse mae wie lore 06 07 .08 08 ie 13 13 08 08 .08 09 06 
yee 06 08 .08 08 12 13 .14 08 10 .08 10 06 
Bivacatsices 06 08 .08 08 14 13 .14 08 10 .08 10 06 
OicaSea meee 06 09 .08 09 14 .12 15 07 11 .08 10 07 
Cuca eiecis 06 09 .08 09 13 .12 .14 06 12 .08 10 07 
Sivaisnasevie tek 06 09 .07 10 13 .12 12 06 12 -08 ll 08 
Qi. deity rarcnevete 06 09 .07 10 13 12 12 06 12 .08 11 08 
LOS sek 07 09 .07 10 12 12 12 06 12 -08 09 07 
1B oceans 07 09 .07 10 11 -12 At 06 12 .08 09 07 
err or 07 09 .07 11 1 | ae | 10 07 12 .08 09 07 
ASR atc ante 07 09 .07 11 ll Wy | 09 07 12 .08 09 07 
bt ree prea 08 08 .08 11 10 ll -10 08 ll .09 08 08 
WSS icestenn 08 08 .08 11 08 ll .10 08 10 .09 08 08 
162s es 09 08 .08 10 07 12 -10 09 10 .09 08 07 
1 W rae Ome 09 07 .07 09 07 12 .09 09 10 .08 08 07 
LSS ocaraeatee 08 07 07 09 07 13 10 10 09 .08 08 07 
LQ Steere 08 07 07 10 07 13 .09 12 09 .08 07 07 
20 P58 a. oeaks 08 07 08 10 09 13 .09 12 09 .08 07 07 
DA Near oP ey Oe 08 07 .09 10 09 13 10 12 09 .08 08 07 
Doe cutee ere art 07 07 .09 10 10 13 ait 12 09 .08 08 07 
QSittcertate 07 07 10 10 10 12 13 13 09 .08 08 06 
Df hate eters 05 07 .09 09 11 12 ak} 13 09 .07 07 06 
25 AB o Soentanve 05 07 -09 09 11 -12 12 13 09 .07 07 06 
26 ce ieeanaee 05 07 10 10 12 Al .12 12 09 .08 06 06 
OTe eke auton 04 08 -10 10 12 ll 12 ll 10 .08 06 06 
Doiunrewinen 04 08 10 10 13 12 13 10 10 .09 07 06 
DD i resaernaceerere OG Tremere 10 10 13 13 13 09 10 .09 07 06 
BO Noein a O05: eects -09 10 13 12 .14 09 10 .08 07 06 
SL eit sien est 05: Yiececkn £09 FW io ctac: TS ee £53 LOD Rooke 08 Bic cantetea 
SS —— —_ — — —_ ———) Annual 
Suras ender 2.00 | 2.16 | 2.55 | 2.88 | 3.37 | 3.66 | 3.64 | 2.88 | 3.02 | 2.55 | 2.50 | 2.07 | 33.28 


Table XCII contains the daily normal precipitation based upon records from 1871 to 1906. The daily 
values were obtained by using the means of eleven successive dates—that is, beginning with January 1-11, the 
mean precipitation was taken and entered against January 6; then taking January 2-12, the mean precipitation 
was entered against January 7; and in this way the normals were secured for each day of the year. This process 
gives values which approximate very closely the mean curve resulting from a much longer period of actual obser- 
vations. 


light. Even the monthly precipitation shows a great variation, and 
the annual amounts indicate an irregularity from year to year. Yet 
it is important to have some means by which comparisons may be 
made, not only with regard to the precipitation of years and months, 
but with regard to the daily falls, as well. For this purpose the 
Weather Bureau has used the records of. daily rainfall and snowfall 
from 1871 to 1906, inclusive, in calculating and smoothing out the 
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daily normals of precipitation throughout the year, and these normals, 
together with the monthly and annual values, are given in Table 
XCII. In order that the daily means of precipitation should 
approach even more closely these smoothed-out normals, the period 
of observations would necessarily have to extend over a series of 
years of perhaps twenty times the length of the official record, and 
the reason for the more or less arbitrary values is therefore obvious. 


EXAMPLES OF DEPARTURES FROM DAILY NORMAL PRECIPITATION, 
SELECTED YEARS 

Tables XCIII, XCIV, and XCV have been prepared in order to 

illustrate the use of the daily normals of precipitation in determining 

the departures throughout the year, from day to day, and from 


TABLE XCIII 
Datty Departure IN IncHES oF PRECIPITATION FROM NORMAL IN A WET YxEAR, 1909 

Jan. | Feb | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
—0.06 —0.05 —0.08 —0.08 —0.02 —0.13/—0.12 —0.12 —0.09|—0. 10|+0.44|—0.05 
j\— .06;— .06— .07,\— .07;\— .02;\4+ .32)4 .74/— .10+ .14/— .09/— .09/+ .07 
— .06|/— .07;— .08)— .07)— .11)— .13/— .13/— .07/+ .21/— .08/— .09;— .06 
— .06;— .08|— .08;— .08;— .12/4+ .73)— .11/— .07/— .09;— .08/— .10/+ .14 
— .04\+ .73|— .08)— .01;— .14/— .13/— .05|— .08/— .10/— .08/— .10/+ .44 
— .06/— .09)\— .08/+ .59)— .14/— .12/— .12;— .07;— .11/— .08|— .10)— .07 
= 207|— .09/—  .08|— _.09\— .13\> 275|— .14/— .06|/—-.12|— -08)+ .45/4+ .48 
— 06+ .51+ .36)— .10/+ .10/+ .71/— .12;— .06'— .07/— .08/+ .03/— .08 
-|— -06/-- -33|/-- .09)/— -07|-|- .18|— .03)/— -12\— -04\— .06/— -08)— .11\— .08 
-|— .07/— .09)— .07;/— .10)— .12)— .12)— .12/— .06/— .12/+ .17/— .09/— .01 
— .07;— .09\— .07/— .10;— .11/— .12)/— alilise .53/— .12) 0 + .03)+ .07 
— .07;— .09/— .07/4+1.05|— .08/4+ .04/— .10/4+ .16;— .12;/— .08)— .04/+ .77 
— 05|— .09/— .07/-+0.04/— .09/— .11/— .09|-+ .02/— .12/— .08/— .07/-+ .52 
— .08/\+ .58/— .08)— .11)/+ .36)— .11/— .10/,+3.41/+ .99/— .09)— .03/— .06 
+ .08]-4- .382|— .05)— .01/— .08)/— .11/— .10/+0.32/— .10;— .09;— .08|— .08 
— .09/+ .06/— .06/+ .29/— .07;— .12/— .10;— .09/— .10)/— .09/-+ .88/— .03 
— .09/— .07/— .07;/— .09/— .07;/—..11/— .09;— .09)— .10;— .08/— .08/— .07 
— .08/+ .03/+ .29)4+1.16/— .07/— .13)+ .03;— .10/— .09;— .08;— .08/— .07 
— .08/+ .02)/— .07;,—0.10/— .07;— .13/— .09;— .12)— .09}— .08/— .07;— .07 
— .08/— .07;— .08}— .10;— .09/— .13/— .09;— .12)— .09/+ .44/— .07;— .04 
— .04/— .07;,— .09/+ .57/— .09)— .11/— .10/\— .12/+ .96)— .08/+ .08/— .03 
+ .16/+ .03/— .09/\— .10/— .10/+ .67/— .11)/— .12)/+ .73/+ .09|+1.07/— .07 
— .0O7|+ .44,— .10/— .10/— .10/— .02/— .13)— .13/— .09/+ .10)/—0.08/— .06 
— .05,— .07\4+ .24|— .08)— .11/+ 210) 13)" 213|— 09) —— -07;— .06/+ .18 
— .05/— .07/— .09|\— .09)+ .56/+ .50|\— .12/4+ .01/— .09/— .07;— .07|+ .44 
— .05\— .07/+ .19/+ .09)+ .13 — .11;— .10/— .12/— .09|— .08)— .06/+ .09 
— .04/— .07;\— .10)— .O01;— .11/— .05/— .12)/41.11;— .10)— .08)}— .06)— .05 
+ .67/— .08/— .10/+ .07/— .13)/— .12/— .07/—0.10)— .10/,— .09)/+ .03/+ .07 
ie | eee — .10)/+2.65)— .13/— .13,+ .41/— .09)/— .10;— .09/— .07/— .06 
— .05]......] — .09/—0.10|— .13/— .12— .14,— .09/— .10 — .08/— .07|/— .06 
OD atetetererall sO a, Aoat = OOS ar ins ics -13;— .09)...... =" 09). cass — .06 
Monthly..........-. —0.04/+-1.68|—0.92|+4.85/—1.19|-+1.43|—1.87|+3.32/+0.58]—1.35|-+1.34/4+-2.11 
Se Se pee alec ad 4 SN 5 9 | |e 
Accumulated........ —0.04 +1 64-40 72\+5.57\+4.38 +5.81/+3.94|+7.26/+7.84/+6.49|-+-7.83/+9.94 


month to month. The years 1909, 1910, and 1911, wet, dry, and 
nearly normal, respectively, in their total amounts, have been 
selected, as they are quite typical of their classes. The accumulated 
departures at the bottom of the table, just beneath the monthly 
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departures, carry the excess or deficiency forward in each instance, 
and the last in each table indicates the departure for the year 
illustrated. 

In the wet year 1909, February, April, June, August, September, 
November, and December have each an excess of precipitation, 
while the remaining months have a deficiency. The accumulated 
departures, however, show that, beginning with February, there 
was an excess throughout the remainder of the year, the amount at 
the end of December being above the normal by 9.94 inches. 


TABLE XCIV 


Damy DrparTuRE IN INcHES OF PRECIPITATION FROM NORMAL IN A Dry Yzar, 1910 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. “April May | June | July | Aug. | sept. | | Oct. | | Nov. Dec. 
—0.05/—0.08/—0. —0.08' +0.24'—0. 13|—0.12| 0 |—0.09 —0.10 —0.01 —0.06 
+ .13/— .08/— .08)—1.03 + .27\— .13 —0.10 — .08 — .09 — .08 — .06 

— .06)— .08)— .08)—0.11)/— .13)— .13)/— 08) .47|-- (88|— .08|-- .02 
— .08 — .08 + .35)/— 12) .28/— -14/— .08)+ .95/+ .06/— .08)/— .06 
— .08)— 08 + .13)— .14-— .13)— .14,— .08/4+ .31/+ .08'— .10— .05 

I— .09}— .08)— .08)— .14;— .07)— .13/— .07)+ .06/4- .15;— .10)— .07 
|= 709) =, 068) 9.00) 34) — eta ee .06— .12,— .08 — .10— .06 
— .09/— .07,— .10— .04— .12— .12— .06 0 |= .08 — .11,— .08 

.08|—-:09|—-.071— ~.10|—_ 113|=— 12} J09|— o6|— .12|— <as|— <10|= 03 
.07;— .09)— -07|— -10;— .04;— .12;— .12)— .06)/— .12;— .08;— .04/4 .16 

-07;— .09);— 07 + .32|— 06) — -12/-- .09/— °.06|— .12;— .08/— .09|— .07 
Se Si AU Oe Sa -11/-+- .24/— .07/4+1.16;'— .08/— .09)—-.07 

+ .62)— .09;— .07)— .11/— Pil = .09)/— .07/—0.12;— .08'— .09;— .07 
Stel OG == OS la 0S) na Ll ened eh Le 06 — .08 — .11 — .09 — .08 — .08 
= .08}— .08)— .08)— .11)/— .08)— .11/+ .24/4+ .47/— .10/— .09}— .08/— .08 

— .09)— .08)— .08/4+ .09,— .07;/— .12)/— 10+ .06,— .10— .09 — .08 — .07 

se oti sO svi 20S hkl cio 130\— <09/— -10|— -os|—= 0s) Jor 

— .05/— .07/— .07;— .04/— .07/— .09}— .10)— .05|— .09/— .08)— 08/4 .01 
— .08/— .07/-+ .09;— .10/— .07;— .13/— .09)—<.12|— .09/— .08)— .07/— .07 
— .03/+ .01) 0 ==) 10) — "07" 13) == 098i 2 28|— 2 09|——05/— 03 |— ar 
DUS cas sage wares nays OL 04) 00 a 10) 08 / elon LO) etl .09'+ .18 — .08 — .07 
ZO aisha eteaeh cao lets =) 005.00 200i oolte 2) del 139] =) J|== 09] A08| OS moe 
Do.ohas eememeae cles — .07)— .07;— .10)+ .11)4+ .53)/— .12/— St 68+ .06'— .08 — .06 — .05 
DAL TS caterenn thease — .05)— .07/— .09\+ .11)— .11)— .12;— .13)—0.13 4+ .02;— .07 4+ .05)— .06 
PA ates Aner Peete Soe — .05J— .07/— .09)/+ .43)— .11)— .12/— .12/— .13/— .09/— .07 — .07/— .03 
DO sriecists ouishrn aha rs + .01/+ .45/— .10)+ .12/— .12;/— .11/— .12 — .12 — .03/— .08'+ .10|/— .06 
Diceerucpentencime eee — .03)/— .08/— .10)— .07/— .12)— .11)— .12)— .11;— .10/— .07/4+ .62/— .06 
QB ciacr cs arene arreane shale — .04;— .08)— .10/— .10/+ .15|— -12/— .18)— .10;— .10/— .09;\— .07/4- .65 
DOR itn ce eee OS eee = lO) 10) 2k) — 13913) 00) — -10)/— .09 — .07\+ .02 
SOF erefele ote econo ae Wallaasace — .04)+ .53)— .13)— .12/— .14/— .09/— .10)— .08'4+ .04/— .06 
Si esscisiaisiae date onahaes = .05)....... 509 es sien = ne jascane i— -13)— Ai}sssa: s Ee E09] Rees. i— .06 
Montihlycrrunc cece +1.07)—1.27|—2.26 +0.96 +1.30/—2.75 —1. %5 -++0.20+0.88) — 0.76 —1.19 —0.75 

| | Seal _ | | 
Accumulated...,..... +1.07, —0.20 —2.46—1.50 —0. 20 — —2. a —4, 80) —4. 60 — 3.72|— 4.48! —8.67/—6.42 
| | 


In the dry year 1910, there was an excess of precipitation in 
January, April, May, August, and September, and in the remaining 
seven months a deficiency. Beginning with February the accumu- 
lated monthly departures indicate a deficiency which at the end of 
the year amounted to 6.42 inches. 

In 1911, the year which was nearly normal in total precipitation, 
there was a considerable deficiency throughout the first seven 
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months, although there was a slight excess for the months of 
February and April, while May was exactly normal. Beginning 


TABLE XCV 


Datry DeparTuRE IN INcHES oF PRECIPITATION FROM NorMAL IN A Nwearty NoRMAL Yuar, 1911 


| | | | ep. 

| Jan. Feb. a Mar. | April fee | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

1 Sot SAO o Pea | 0 |—0.05|—0. He —0.08 +0.18)/—0.13'—0.12/+0.14 —0. 09 +1.12/—0.09|—0.03 
2 Boe RAO CTEe I—O. 06 — -06'— .08+ .16— .09— .05 — .13/— .10 — .08;—0.09/— .09/+ .12 
.07)— “bal 07 =— .j— .12/— 13|— :08| — .08/+ .31/— .09/+ .09 

-08/— .08)/+ .69,— .12/— .13\— .14/— .08,— .10)— .08;/— .10/— .06 

-63)— .08'— .08 — .14/— .13;— .14/— .07-+ .07/— .07] 0 — .06 

.09,— .08 — .04,— .14/— .09 — .15)/— .07/+ .21/4+ .17/+ .21/— .07 

.09 — .08'— .09 — .13,— .12,— .14/— .06 — .04/— .08/— .10/— .06 

-09/— .07|— .10/4+ .03)— .12,— .01;— .06;— .12'— .08/— .11/+ .01 

09/— .07;— 210)— .13)— .12)— .12;/—  .06}— .12/— .08/-+- .01)— .03 

-09/—-/07)— 10i— .12/— .12)— .09/4+- 14/4 .07|— .08)— .08|-4- .36 

\t 00) —.03}—=.00)— Ania 14) — -O7/+- .50/— .09/— .08/+1.39)— .07 

= :09|-+ -19/— .07/— .11)— .11/— .10)4 .75)— .09/— .08/—0.06)— .07 

i -19}— .07|\4+ .51)— .11)— .11)/— .09)/+1.36)— .04)— .08/— .09/— .07 

a .08)— .08;— .11/— .10/— .10/— .10/+0.08/-+1.04/+ .01/— .02/— .08 

|— $08) 908) — 1) 08|— | - 31) 08|—0.09|— 109|— -08|— 08 

= -03)— .08 — .10'— .07/+ .37/+ .06)— .05,— .10|+ .39/+ .20/+ .43 

_ | .48/— .07/— .09/— .07|+ -47|— -09)— -06/— .10/— 08/4 .42)/— .07 

BBs a cieaelead aielewcpe a = -08|— SOG Od eto amet) Iie oe LO) 10) 90) = 08 08 207. 
a Aerie Ace ASAE —"-08i\-- 03)/— -07)-- 223)— -01)/— -43)4- <37/— -12)— 09|— .08|— -01|— .07 
DD crossbars ait anaes — .08)— .03)}— .08/— .05|4 .68)— .13;— .09}— .12)— .09/+ .13/— .04/-+ .08 
BEAN ha hee vere w wicoay ath ie 08) Oi — 08 teld—to)— ede — 2 LO) 12) 233) .63/— .08)— .02 
7 DS Re ee re tee — .07|— .07/+ .09|/— .10)/4- .27/— .13)— .11;— .08/— .09/+ .06/— .06)/— .04 
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with August the precipitation was uniformly above the normal, so 
that by the end of the year the deficiency was made up, and the 
excess of 0.55 inch had been accumulated. 


HOURLY PRECIPITATION 


1. Mean hourly rainfall—The mean hourly rainfall, by months, 
from April to October, inclusive, is shown in Table XCVI. The 
10-year period 1902-11 has been taken as a basis of calculation for 
the mean values given, as prior to 1902 the local hourly records were 
kept on Eastern Time, which differs an hour from the standard of 
time in use in Chicago. The cold months could not be included 
because automatic records of precipitation are not possible in freezing 
weather. These values from hour to hour are apparently as irregu- 
lar as the occurrence of precipitation from day to day (p. 198), and 
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the table, together with Fig. 41, will at least be interesting in indi- 
cating these irregularities. The heaviest rainfall is shown to occur 
at about 1 and 9 p.m. in July, at about 2 a.m. and 9 p.m. in September, 
and at about 6 p.m. in May. The hours on either side of these 
periods are also marked by precipitation somewhat above the aver- 
age, but it is probable that some of the heaviest records are affected 
by one or two heavy rains. However, while there appears to be no 
decided reason why greater rainfall occurs in some of the hours than 
in others, there is yet, in general, a relation to be seen between the 
times of greatest hourly rainfall and the times of occurrence of 
thunderstorms (p. 209). 


vo 10 


Fie. 41.—Average hourly precipitation. 


Fig. 41 shows the average hourly precipitation in inches for each month from April to October, inclusive, 
1902 to 1911. The lightest shading shows the time of the year and day when the precipitation averages the 
least, and the average depths increase with the shading (see Table XCVI). 


2. Hourly frequency of precipitation.—There is a much greater 
regularity in the mean hourly frequency of precipitation than was 
found in the mean hourly amounts of rainfall in the preceding 
paragraph. Table XCVII shows the number of times that precipi- 
tation of any amount or character has occurred in the respective 
hours for the period 1902-11, inclusive. The data in this table, how- 
ever, are not strictly comparable, as the number of days differs from 
month to month, and the number of times in which precipitation is 
possible is less, therefore, in the shorter months of the year. Because 
of this fact, the values given have been reduced to the percentage 
basis, as shown in Table XCVIII, and the hourly frequency drawn 
in Fig. 42 from the latter values. This method affords proper means 
of comparison with regard to the monthly and annual percentages 
as well as to the hourly frequencies. Taking the day as a whole, the 
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greatest frequency is in the colder months, because the monthly fre- 
quency is also then greatest (p. 168). But in comparing similar hours 
of the day throughout the different months of the year, it is apparent 
that precipitation occurs most frequently in the middle of the day 
in winter, while in the warmer season not much difference is to be 
noted from one hour to another. In the former period the percent- 
age of frequency is from 20 to 28, which means that in January pre- 
cipitation occurs between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. on one day in about every 
four. The highest percentage, 28, is at 9 a.m. in this month. The 
least hourly frequency is 4 per cent, at 11 a.m. in July, and the 3-hour 
period ending at this time has the least frequency of the year, rain 
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Fic. 42.—Hourly frequency of precipitation. 


Fig. 42 gives the hourly frequency of precipitation of any amount and character expressed in terms of per- 
centage of possible frequency. The space without shading indicates the time of the year and day when precipi- 
tation occurs least, and the frequency increases with the depth of shading. The dotted lines, marked S.R. and 
S.S., show the time of sunrise and sunset, respectively (see Tables XCVII and XCVIII). 


occurring then on only one day in about sixteen. The frequency by 
hours gradually diminishes from January to July and August, and 
increases thereafter during the remainder of the year. The average 
hourly frequency for June, September, and October is 10 per cent, 
representing an occurrence of precipitation on one day in ten. The 
least is in July and August, when the percentage is 8, and the greatest 
is in January and February, 22 per cent. The annual hourly fre- 
quency is 14.3 per cent, giving an average occurrence for any hour 
of one in seven. In these data all precipitation has been included, 
whether more or less than 0.01 inch in amount. A fall of 0.01 inch 
may extend over five or six hours, or even many more, and yet in 
each hour the fall would be inappreciable. 
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SUMMARY OF PRECIPITATION DATA 


The main features of the precipitation data treated in the fore- 
going pages and tables have been collected in a single page. Table 
XCIX will therefore furnish a summary of the more important values 
for reference. 


THUNDERSTORMS 


Thunderstorms usually occur in the southeast quadrant of a 
general storm area, and are often attended by severe squalls and hail. 
Damage by lightning seldom or never occurs in the business district 
of Chicago, because the discharges are carried away quietly into the 
ground by the steel framework of the numerous skyscrapers. Dam- 
age does, however, occur sometimes in the residence sections, where 
the means of protection mentioned is wanting. Even there thunder- 
storms are rarely of the severest type, such as those which occur in the 
states of the Great Plains, and it is probable that the cool waters of 
the lake exercise a decided weakening influence upon the activity of 
these disturbances. 

1. Annual and monthly frequency.—Table C gives the number of 
days with thunderstorms each month and year from 1880 to 1913. 
The annual occurrence is graphically shown in Fig. 48, and the aver- 
age monthly frequency in Fig. 44. The average annual number of 
such days is 33, but the figures for the various years indicate a 
wide range, from 51 in 1904 to 18 in 1893, one of the longest and most 
pronounced summer drouths occurring in the latter year (p. 192). 
June is the month of greatest frequency, with an average occurrence 
of 6.3, but each month from May to August averages 5 or more. 
The frequency is, of course, least in the winter season, averaging less 
than 1 each month from November to February, with the lowest 
average 0.1 in December. While June is the month of greatest 
frequency, and several instances of the occurrence of 10 or more days 
will be noted in that period, the highest individual record is 14, in 
May, 1902 and 1912. Two thunderstorms occurred in January, 
1909, 1907, and 1906, and two in February, 1906, but in no other 
winter months have more than one been recorded. 

2. Hourly frequency—Table CI and Fig. 45 show the average 
occurrence of thunderstorms by hours, based upon data from 1901 
to 1910, inclusive. It is apparent that by far the larger proportion 
of these storms happen during the latter half, or heated portion, of 
the day. A count of those recorded in the table gives 303 of the 
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total number of 438, or 68 per cent, as having occurred in that period. 
It is evident from the graph that the afternoon is divided into two 
shorter periods of comparatively great frequency, from 1 to 5 P.M., 
and from 8 to 11 p.m., while the individual hours at which thunder- 
storms recur oftenest are 1 p.m. and 5 p.m. in July, when the average 


TABLE C 


Numer oF Days with THunperstorms Eacn Monts anp Yur, 1880-1913 
(See Figs. 43 and 44) 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
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* Not included in averages. 


is 9 at each. Taking the year as a whole the time of greatest fre- 
quency is 9 to 11 p.m., and of the least, from 2 to 3 a.m. The ocur- 
rence of comparatively many thunderstorms at about 4 a.m. in May 
will be noted. This feature is remarkable, and finds its explanation 
in the alternation of lake and land breezes, already described at 
some length (p. 142), the night land breeze being at its height at that 
hour (p. 306), and with the rapidly increasing warmth of spring 
bringing about conditions favorable for the formation of thunder- 
storms. 
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Fig. 43.—Annual frequency of days with thunderstorms from 1880 to 1910 


(see Table C). 


Fia. 44.—Average monthly frequency of days with thunderstorms, 1880 to 


1910 (see Table C). 
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As the thunderstorm is a relatively small, local disturbance 
within the area of a much larger, general storm, it occasionally hap- 
pens that when the latter moves across the country with less than 
the average velocity a succession of thunderstorms will occur within 
a space of several days at one place. A period of this character 
prevailed at Chicago on June 22, 23, and 24, 1892, during the meet- 
ing of the Democratic convention which nominated Cleveland for 
President. There were two thunderstorms on the 22d, one in the 
afternoon and the other in the evening continuing into the early 
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Fig. 45. 


Fig. 45 shows the frequency and time distribution of thunderstorms, based upon records of 438 thunderstorms 
from 1901 to 1910. The dots in squares show number of thunderstorms for the hours not included in the shading. 
The heaviest shading shows the time of year and hour of greatest frequency (see Table CI). 


morning of the 23d. A third quite heavy storm occurred on the 
afternoon of the 23d, and still another on the morning of the 24th. 
All these storms were marked by heavy thunder, vivid lightning, 
excessive rainfall, and on the 22d and 23d by severe squalls. On 
the second day 1.60 inches of rain fell in 1 hour, from 4:10 to 
5:10 p.M., and 4.77 inches fell in the whole series of storms during 
the three days. 


HAIL 
Table CII gives the occurrence of hailstorms from 1887 to 1913, 


inclusive. When hail occurs it is usually in connection with thunder- 
storms. During the period of 27 years shown in the table, hail has 
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been noted 66 times. In 1897 the phenomenon occurred 7 times, 
while in three years, 1887, 1892, and 1913, it was absent altogether. 
It is most frequent in May, at the time of the most rapid change in 
temperature, and has occurred 16 times in that month during the period 
of record. The frequency of May is followed in order by June, with 
a total occurrence of 13, April with 11, and March with 10. It 


TABLE CII 


FREQUENCY OF OccURRENCE oF Hart, 1887-1913 


| | { | | 

Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
Tey icenbuse eae ee eee rece etc brea Pasces 4 feczoe a level Pac tel tate een gon 0 
W868 eet ieee Tos ret a Hest ae re aes aS ae tls eet TO Le NS aise 4 
{BERR Taree iaotena| rhe eee Doll Arectiyere| a me eal Sores liebe ol aha Altos 2 
BOD SRR er aa dacee Mee iN eg aI eM PRR seb ee eos ena ies eo a Ueeha Alice 8 os 1 
STU OES tee lies (UES ee |e ek deat een means aes Ue Nese Maen a 2 
1SGQG aes cHic een: Bae ae ce rac sce oe ge cca RR see sel eam me Fb | 
TSOS Ree mena N ee ceas fan Veh ees | 1 1 ies sete SE SANGIN oh etn [ere nai a 3 
TROD Er cete lv eect ae 3 eh hI 8 chy foe |e tae ee Se (na 6 
ISOS Ae Alene tfe eS Ph Goose Actas adc ctes 1s Slicxo cetacean ta i Uae 1 
ISOG NEE copn leaPee oust. eke oer aloe 5 Th es TTR Pk eae saa Na i 2 
TSOTIE LE ae ee se 4 HES as De lag Me dll ame ties Salt NEY AD 2 ac [ers 7 
TUTE See | Speen ie a nd io 1 1 lhe (EEE Sa A a ent ae -A Ne 3 
TROO Ses Peal eee nie 1 A OAR en Gerad ne Re BI OR ee SS Cse cuneate hak 5 
TEU, Sets aratty atl Rees ace ee ee ec [eee ac eames MSR aco toate oa anally pollens. fo 1 
LOO TEMG es Pree sll eae. Te (ete eA UE CAE oe le a (eet ea ag a 2 
LOO Reo re Ny er iene Mee tL ea ll od 18 ae a ee eae oan Ie a 1 
LOOR Bch ct eared Ne Mle ce 1 gta eet 1h | aN a ley Io Lt 4 
TOOL AM tee Pos | TTR ee oe ata AN TIS SS Oe | DR ee 2 
1005 pee RSet ac eh cel ge 1 (Ti eae nee es Ho aD a i 2 
1006 See eee Neeser eal eae at aE A ei py eye eres ta eeenle esol cen yee ae 2 
ROOT Ree coals oot, i eee 1 Et eae pI NS te cael I ae er 4 
11908 Fate ce WO cheek: 1 1 Ff ale hes i eo eC UN nF a yA 3 

OP A Nr fall cat & Dae he a eee ed miveee Ut Pee ld Fo iNest 2138 
AOLO MA R e aacoas ellemin eta cdi cael Sa eA cll a Mcgee ae eet all 2 
SCTE pea ae soall Ras AEE EE Lond] aa a eee UE Vas Re Nae a 1 3 
PET RE ee A Ss Fos | Re SDR (ae ee ee ee | TI Neer Aen (ee hl | irae Re Te 1 
SOLS Lone a es eal are melee WM Bes ac Heide A ecenaferset |e. cob cals aeeies 0 
Total 0 Lh 108 it tee (i3 6 | 6 0 2 0 1 | 66 


occurs much less frequently after warm weather has set in, July and 
August having 6 and 5 hailstorms, respectively, and is noted but 
rarely during the other portions of the year. It has never been 
observed in September, November, or January, and has occurred 
but once in December, once in February, and twice in October. 
Hail is entirely distinct from sleet, which falls often in the winter 
season. - 
SNOW 


Previous to 1884 the Weather Bureau maintained no distinct 
records of depth of snow, the falls being measured merely as melted, 
and included in the precipitation data together with rain. The 
combined record is still kept, but since the winter of 1884-85 the 
actual depth of snow has also been entered, regardless of the amount 
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of moisture contained therein. The average snow, when melted, will 
produce one-tenth of its depth in water, but there is a considerable 
variation from this proportion. Very wet snow may contain one- 
third or even one-half of its depth in water, while, on the other hand; 
light, dry, feathery snow may not give when melted more than one- 
twelfth to one-fifteenth of its depth in water. 

A snow gage is maintained at the Weather Bureau office in the 
Federal Building, but the swirl of winds affects the catch of such a 
gage much more than is the case in the measurement of rainfall. In 
order to secure as high a degree of accuracy as is possible under city 
conditions, the actual depth of each snowfall is also measured in 
another manner. For this purpose, three separate measurements 
are made in Grant Park and the readings are averaged, the latter 
being used as the official record. At present a portion of the snow 
is also weighed and the moisture content found, but formerly the 
average content—one-tenth of the depth—was entered in all cases, 
as no suitable device for determining the content under all circum- 
stances had been found. Any fall of snow of less than 0.1 inch in 
depth is regarded as inappreciable, and is recorded as “‘trace,’’ as is 
an amount of less than 0.01 inch of rainfall. 


SEASONAL AND MONTHLY SNOWFALL 


The total and average snowfall by months and winters is shown 
in Table CIII, and the fall by winters, together with the average 
monthly amounts, is illustrated in Fig. 46. While there is a very 
great variation in the fall of snow from month to month, and from 
season to season, the average fall through the winter months, as seen 
from both graph and table, increases in a fairly gradual manner from 
the earliest snows of autumn to late winter, February having the 
greatest mean, 11.3 inches. The decrease in the amount of snow- 
fall after the February maximum is reached is much more rapid than 
is the increase up to that time, chiefly because mean temperatures 
show then a greater rate of change and reach the melting point early 
in March. Although February has the greatest mean monthly 
snowfall, that of January is only slightly less, 10.2 inches; and, as 
a matter of fact, the period of heaviest snow extends from the latter 
portion of January to about the middle of February, there being a 
decided falling off during the last decade of the second month. The 
main snow-bearing wind at Chicago is that from the northeast, 
because it approaches the city after passing over the broad expanse 
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of the lake and is laden with moisture evaporated from its surface.. 
The chill received from the colder land surface in winter, when tem- 
peratures are below freezing, rapidly condenses and crystallizes this 
moisture into snow. And so, with the fall of mean temperatures 
in the winter season to the minimum about February 1 (p. 26), the 
amount of snow gradually increases to its maximum, decreasing 
thereafter as the mean temperatures rise. In the spring and summer, 


TABLE CIII 
MoNTHLY AND SEASONAL SNOWFALLS, IN INcHES AND TENTHS, 1884-1914 

= zi = = 

Total for 

Season Oct Noy Dec. Jan Feb. Mar. April May Gaaen 
TGSISS Sees cea oe bie 0.5 8.8 20.2 19.0 3.6 1.9 0 54.0 
1885-86).o aan shianicmae 0 0.7 14.6 26.7 6.0 1.9 1.0 0 50.9 
peo cy ee 0 2.6 9.8 17.7 4.2 6.2 a 0 40.5 
TS8 7-88 ois tia biele same a iy 2.5 9.9 11.9 2.2 3.5 2.0 01 32.1 
HSSE-SO).e Saisdieap eres xe 0.5 3.2 6.0 7.9 5.1 T: iW 22.7 
ABBO-OD. o Sicickismasnen T 1.3 T 204 8.3 9.4 aE 0 21.7 
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BBO4—05 ox cenats.s,pssvsiele of 0 2.5 10.1 15.4 14.0 5.2 0 a 47.2 
1895-06, os cioscescaene's 0 14.5 3.4 2.0 27.8 8.9 i 0 56.6 
TSOG=O7 (hoes scien a's ak 4.2 1.3 13.1 14.6 10.9 0.9 0 45.0 
ASOT-DS sie ecdceey Se 0 a5 6.2 15.9 183.7 1.0 ih 0 36.8 
1808200» desta ccu T 1.8 QT 226 3.5. 7.4 ul 0 18.0 
1999-1000 ...5)5 23s sens 0 gt 3.5 0.3 22.6 6.8 3.6 0 36.8 
1900-1901 5 380. Sei se 0 gE 3.6 9.2 21.1 5.9 it 0 40.9 
WOO THD iS oS prasins aserate ote 0 0.1 4.2 6.2 5.5 2.1 0.1 T 18.2 
DOOD ES Se eee creer ay 0 0.5 5.3 5.0 19.5 0.7 3.2 0 34.2 
BOOS Ee oe sctp ats siete oles 0 2.2 18.6 11.0 13.4 14.3 7 0 59.5 
908-Sis cise eres bine cine T T 6.8 8.5 14.1 4.5 0.2 0 34.1 
ye a ogee ee ee ak T 2.8 2.9 5.9 9.0 0 0 20.6 
Cy Oats eee oe: iy 2.8 0.3 10.9 10.0 2.1 1.9 1-8} 29.3 
1OOT-“S Eos ones tee es 0 3.0 12.8 13.2 19.8 0.1 Av 0 48.9 
1908-9 Freiherr esieerss 0 0.9 2.7 8.6 10.1 3.8 0.3 a 26.4 
NOOO =1O Foo ciste sa biatecoinse T T 19.1 14.9 2.8 ie 6.9 0 43.7 
TONOSEL Biome catete.ciae =itie 1 1.2 9.3 2.2 9.8 4.9 2.4 ah 29.8 
pC A es be eee Ce ee a by 1.2 7.8 rie 9.9 13.5 0.1 0 39.6 
jE ho be Lae a eee ae 0 0.4 T 6.1 4.7 7.9 ub 0 19.1 

OTS —14 "pce oe ee 1.9 i's 2a0 14.8 7.2 De NG nictacsens ilies Eases atavel Mexotakedontad 
AVETARO veer ie ote nate © ik 2.2 6.8 10.2 11.3 5.0 1.0 0.1 36.2 
Greatest nicies,<-G:es;o 00: “il 14.5 19.1 26.7 27.8 14.3 6.9 1.3 59.5 
MCAD etree ction eto al las atest 1895 1909 1886 1896 1904 1910 1907 1903-4 
Vipast celta nse os oie iz Ot Tt Tt 0.3 diel iv Ot Ot 18.0 
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* Not included in averages. 
¢ In more than one year. 


however, the lake wind usually brings fair skies and bright sunshine, 
because its temperature is largely increased and its relative humidity 
correspondingly lowered as it passes over the warmer land surface, 
so that condensation into clouds and rain is very infrequent at such 
times. 

The greatest snowfall in any one winter was that of 1903-4, 
when 59.5 inches were recorded, an excess of 23.3 inches over the 
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average. This large amount was due chiefly to extraordinary falls 
of snow during December and March, nearly three times the average 
measurements being received in each of those months. The latter, 
14.3 inches, was the greatest March snowfall on record, as with one 
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Fic. 46.—Total snowfall in inches by winters (upper graph); average monthly 
snowfall in inches (lower graph). ; 


exception was that of December, 18.6 inches. Of these amounts, 
11,3 inches fell in the single storm of December 12, and 8.7 inches 
in the storm of March 14-15. By months, the greatest individual 
records are: October, 1918, 1.9 inches; November, 1895, 14.5 
inches; December, 1909, 19.1 inches; January, 1886, 26.7 inches: 
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February, 1896, 27.8 inches, this being the greatest amount of snow- 
fall on record at Chicago for any month; March, 1904, 14.3 inches; 
April, 1910, 6.9 inches, of this amount 6.4 inches falling on the 22d 
to 26th; May, 1907, 1.3 inches in the single storm of the 3d. Snow 
rarely falls in October, nor does it occur often in May. No instances 
of measureable amounts have ever occcurred in the former month 
except the unprecedented fall of 1.9 inches in 1913, and there have 
been but two times that more than a “trace” has occurred in May. 
Once in June, on the 2d, in 1910, “trace” of snowfall was observed 
at the Weather Bureau office, in a thunderstorm condition which 
indicated an overlying blanket of very cold air, although the surface 
temperatures were in the 40’s. 

The smallest snowfall in any one winter was that of 1898-99, 
when but 18.0 inches were noted, but the record is closely followed 
by that of 1901-2, when only 18.2 inches fell. Remarkably small 
amounts were recorded in the following months: December, 1889, 
“trace”; January, 1900, 0.3 inch; February, 1891, 1.1 inches; 
March, 1910, ‘‘trace.’”’ There are several Novembers in which only 
a ‘‘trace”’ fell, and several Aprils in which no snow at all occurred. 

There is no fixed relation between the mean temperature of a 
winter and the amount of its snowfall. The greatest seasonal snow- 
fall, 59.5 inches in 1903-4, occurred in the coldest winter on record, 
18°93. The next greatest amount, which was but little less than that 
of 1903-4, was 56.6 inches in the winter of 1895-96, which season 
had a mean temperature of 27°7, slightly above the average. Large 
amounts of snow fell also in the winter of 1884-85, which was colder 
than the average, and in the winter of 1885-86, which was warmer 
than the average. On the other hand, the smallest winter snowfall 
on record, 18.0 inches in 1898-99, occurred during a very cold season, 
while in 1905-6, with a mean temperature as much above the normal 
as the former was below, but 20.6 inches were recorded. During 
the winter of 1901-2, when only 18.2 inches of snow fell, the season 
was colder than usual; while in 1890-91, with a snowfall of but 21.6 
inches, the mean temperature was considerably higher than the aver- 
age. Absence of snow during a very cold winter causes much damage 
in the outer portions of the city, as was the case during the latter 
part of the winter of 1898-99, above mentioned, when many water 
and gas mains were frozen because they were unprotected from severe 
temperatures by snow covering. On the other hand, much snow 
in a very cold winter results in many accidents and great expense 
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in the business sections, because of the difficulty in removing the 
drifts and in keeping the pavements free from incrustations of ice. 
Such a condition existed during December and January in the winter 
of 1909-10, many accidents occurring on the slippery streets, while 
business was much delayed by innumerable piles of frozen snow in 
the thoroughfares, and by the ice coatings which rendered heavy 
loading impossible. 

Extreme cold, however, should obviously be unfavorable for the 
occurrence of any considerable snowfall, as the moisture content of 
the atmosphere at such times is very small, yet low temperatures 
serve to keep the snow covering on the ground after the storm. 
Ordinarily, considering the storms in which our snows commonly 
occur, the heaviest falls are accompanied by temperatures ranging 
between 20° and 28°. At Chicago, when the temperature falls as 
low as 10°, the termination of the storm is soon at hand. 


TABLE CIV 


AnnuaL DeptH oF SNOWFALL, IN INcHEs, 1885-1913 
(See Fig. 47) 


Year Depth in Year Depth in Year Depth in | Year Depth in 
Inches Inches Inches | Inches 

1SS5ee i verceeiee 60.0 1893) cose. 48.2 1O01 a ca Sen 4QU5u Hel G0Q meee 41.9 
NSSOs% ceri 48.0 B04 nc stees os 37.4 1902 cates 19.7 1990. 3. snk 35.1 
LSS emer 40.5 B05. att. caters a B25 MW kOOo ia eee 49.2 19011. cee ee 28.3 
SS Sie rcastencbetens 23.4 SOG Seaman 44.2 1008 acawcer 45.5 19127 Sei ee 31.0 
TBO eee ee erie 20.3 ISO kee 45.7 1905 2 ce isc 30.1 1913* eee 23.3 
1890 vs cimieete 27.5 LSS a hays isiarats) S0ee si L906 ee eee 20.9 

i eh Ue ans 26.8 1800 Reena cn 17.0 10078. sates 42.0 Means... 00 36.2 
GOD enecta 24.1 DOO res crises 38.0 1908 ck aie 36.7 


* Not included in mean. 


The amount of snowfall for each calendar year of the period of 
record is shown in Table CIV, and graphically in Fig. 47, for pur- 
poses of reference in comparisons including annual precipitation, 
but the principal interest in the matter of snowfall naturally centers 
in winters, so that no discussion of the annual values is deemed 
necessary. 

While the variation of snowfall from season to season, and from 
month to month, is great, a study of the tables and graphs presented 
leads to the conclusion that there has been no permanent change 
from greater to lesser amounts, as many people believe. Consider- 
ing that the greatest Chicago snowfall of record occurred as recently 
as the winter of 1903-4, and that the amounts in the seasons of 
1907-8 and 1909-10 were far above the average, it is obvious that 
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the snows of the present are just as heavy as were those of a gener- 
ation ago. Many Chicagoans were born and reared in the northern 
and central portions of New England and New York state, where 
the snowfall is ordinarily much greater than it is in the Middle West, 
and such persons are likely to contrast the snowstorms of their child- 
hood days with those of this region, and hastily conclude that the 
latter region has undergone a remarkable change in climate. Then, 
too, the snows of the present remain on the ground as long as did 
those of former years, because the character of our winter tempera- 
tures has suffered no permanent change. In the winter of 1909-10 
snow lay on the ground continuously from December 5 to March 
10, and sleighing was possible in the outlying sections of the city 
during three months of that period. 
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Fig. 47.—Annual depth of snowfall, in inches, 1885-1910 (see Table CIV). 


In order to afford a comparison of the snowfall of the Chicago 
region with others of the country lying east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Fig. 48 has been prepared. There is an average annual snowfall 
over northern New England and northeastern New York amounting 
to 110 inches, while the fall exceeds 60 inches over the middle por- 
tions of those sections. The only portion of the country in the sec- 
tion shown in the figure, the annual snowfall of which exceeds that 
of New England, lies on the southern shore of Lake Superior, where 
northerly winds sweeping the lake bring an average of 130 inches. 
Until recent years no accurate measurements of snowfall have been 
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made in the western mountains, and late data are not yet available 
for publication, but the observations thus far obtained indicate that 
in certain localities extremely heavy falls occur, far surpassing those 
of the Lake Superior shore. 


HEAVY SNOWFALLS 


1. Greatest snowfall in twenty-four consecutive hours, monthly.— 
The greatest snowfall occurring in any twenty-four consecutive hours 
for each month since 1891, when this particular record was begun, is 
shownin Table CV. From this table it is apparent that the heaviest 


Fic. 48.—Average annual snowfall in the United States: depth in inches. 


snowstorms occur most frequently in February, there having been 5 
in that month with a fall of more than 10 inches within twenty-four 
hours, while no other month has more than 2 such storms. There 
is but a single instance of a 24-hour fall of more than 12 inches, that 
being on February 18-19, 1908, when 12.7 inches were recorded. 
Remarkably heavy snows, entirely out of the season when such 
depths might be expected, were those of November, 25-26, 1895, 
11.5 inches, and of March 23-24, 1897, 10.0 inches, and both read- 
ings are by far the greatest recorded for their respective months. 
The heaviest 24-hour fall in December was 11.3 inches, in 1903, and 
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the heaviest in January was 9.5 inches, in 1914. These measure- 
ments, as do all others of depth of snow in the official records, repre- 
sent the snowfall on the level; that is, as it would lie were it evenly 
distributed over the ground. During heavy snows the wind fre- 
quently piles high drifts in some places, and sweeps other spaces 
bare. But these inequalities are avoided in the records by taking 
the average of three separate measurements at places carefully 
chosen (p. 216). 

The data in the table cover the fall of snow for the 24-hour 
period, although, of course, many of the storms ceased before the 
full space of twenty-four hours elapsed; and some, especially the 
heavier ones, lasted longer than the interval taken for the record, 
but in practically all such cases the additional amount of snowfall 
was but little. The actual duration and the total fall of snow are 
given in Auxiliary Table G for each of the record storms in Table CV. 


AUXILIARY TABLE G 


Heaviest SNowstTorMs oN RecorD, By MonTHS 


DuRaTION Depts In INCHES 
Date 

Hrs. | Min. 24-Hr. Total 

Novemiber:25-26, 1805 sa) .s.icseiaduusu svleeuretee 24 40 18> ase 
December 12, 1908... jana cneen oncontenreme saamerie 18 38 11.3 iA We) 
January ol 1914 cc ntsc emia sari esac 12 27 9.5 9.5 
February) 18=19, 1008). cicasweree waste « ccm eWaneam oe 29 56 12.7 12.8 
March’ 23-94 1890" 21, cette sted eats siomrs cieeveahe a cameras 24 50° . 10.0 10.0 
April 1 =12 11 900: oie vic cevcmeuats cence niet avatars 32 13 2.9 3.1 


The snowstorm of February 27-28, 1900, in which 11.3 inches fell, 
lasted 27 hours, with a total fall of 11.5 inches; while the storm of 
February 2-3, 1901, in which 11.4 inches fell, lasted only 10 hours. 
Both storms were accompanied by high winds, which resulted in 
much drifting and consequent interference with transportation and 
communication. 

2. Heavy and damaging storms of snow, sleet, and ice.—It is desired 
in this connection to make some reference to the most damaging 
storms of snow, sleet, and ice. Sleet invariably falls in connection 
with snow or rain, or both, and ice storms are commonly confused 
with sleet storms. Sleet is frozen rain; ice storms are occasioned 
by rain freezing upon objects with which it comes in contact. In 
the former the freezing occurs before the drops strike the earth; 
in the latter, the cold surfaces upon which the rain falls freeze the 
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water into a coating of ice. Such storms cause greater damage to 
telegraph, telephone, and fire-alarm wires than do the heaviest snows, 
and as a consequence communication by such means is sometimes 
paralyzed, and the city even cut off from intercourse with the outside 
world. 


NOVEMBER 25-26, 1895. This heavy snowstorm is listed in Table C7, 
but it may properly be classed as an ice storm as well, as the snow was mixed 
with rain freezing as it fell. Wires were coated with ice and in many por- 
tions of the city broken down, stopping communication by telephone and 
telegraph for an entire day, while electric-light service and street-car sched- 
ules suffered as badly. A high north to northeast wind prevailed from 
midnight of November 25-26 until daylight, reaching a maximum of 48 miles 
an hour, its force adding much to the destruction caused by weight of ice. 
The temperature, which was near the freezing point on the morning of the 
26th, fell steadily during the day and reached 8° by the following midnight, 
the ensuing cold weather lengthening the period of damage by maintaining 
the ice coatings. 

Frpruary 3-4, 1900. This storm began with a light fall of sleet turn- 
ing to rain and later to heavy snow accompanied by brisk to high northerly 
winds. As a consequence of the wind the snow drifted badly. Streets 
were made very slippery and dangerous, and the condition resulted in much 
interruption to transportation. The temperature rose from a minimum of 
18° on the 3d to a maximum of 33° at 5 p.m., falling very slowly thereafter 
and reaching 17° at 10 p.m. on the following day. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1903. On this day rain, snow, and sleet began at 6 A.M., 
and continued until the morning of the 4th, with high northeast winds, 
coating all exposed objects with ice, and causing much interference to trans- 
portation and communication generally, as the storm covered a large area. 
The Weather Bureau anemometer was so covered with ice during this storm 
that an accurate record of wind velocity could not be secured. The tem- 
perature ranged from 22° to 37° on the 3d, falling steadily on the 4th and 
reaching a minimum of 17° by midnight. 

Fresruary 29-Marcu 1, 1908. Rain with some sleet fell from 6 P.M. 
of the 29th to 7:40 a.m. of March 1, causing the same general conditions 
noted in the above-described storms. A thunderstorm occurred in con- 
nection with this disturbance early in the morning of March 1. 

Frespruary 14-15-16, 1909. Rain, snow, and sleet with a northeast gale 
began about midnight of the 13th, continuing through the day of the 14th, and 
the condition was followed by a considerable fall of snow on the 15th and 
16th. The maximum velocity of the wind was 48 miles an hour on the 14th, 
and the storm was of more than ordinary severity, resulting in much damage. 
The temperature remained steadily below freezing on all three days, ranging 
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from 29° to 23° on the 14th, from 24° to 20° on the 15th, and from 26° to 18° 
on the 16th. 

December 11-12, 1909. Sleet, mixed with rain and snow, began at 
7:33 p.m. of the 11th, and continued until 8:30 a.m. of the 12th, when it 
changed to rain with temperature,a few degrees above the freezing’ point. 
As a result of the upward trend of the temperature the severity of the storm 
was somewhat modified, and the damage and delays were not as serious as 
would otherwise have been the case. Moreover, the wind velocity was not 
high at any time, which also tended to a minimum of damage. 

January 4-5, 1910. Sleet began falling at 4:35 p.m. of the 4th, and 
continued until nearly midnight, in the form of small, hard pellets almost 
as fine as sand. The fall of sleet was 2.2 inches, but it drifted badly under 
brisk to high east to southeast winds. Light snow had preceded the sleet 
during most of the morning and afternoon, the temperature rising steadily 
from 1° to 22° above zero during the course of the day. During the 5th the 
temperature rose still farther, reaching 30° in the early morning, and falling 
again thereafter to 4° by midnight. With the drop in temperature the 
surface of the sleet solidified into a crusted stratum almost strong enough 
to support the weight of a man, and where the accumulation was not at once 
removed travel afoot for both man and animal was most difficult. 

JANUARY 12-13-14, 1910. Sleet, snow, and rain fell during this storm, 
the rain freezing as it fell. The disturbance was in all probability the most 
damaging ice storm ever recorded by the local Weather Bureau office. 
The total snowfall was 10.2 inches. No high winds prevailed during the 
storm, and the temperature was moderate, ranging from 35° to 28° through- 
out the three days. The unusual features were due to the fact that the snow 
fell first and the rain afterward, saturating the former, which subsequently 
froze into practically solid ice. Teaming was very difficult, and freight 
traffic was nearly paralyzed. A coal famine was threatened, and not a milk 
train entered the city on the 14th, because of the impossibility of moving 
freight trains from their sidings in the country surrounding. Although but 
little snow fell during the month of February following, the conditions 
brought about by this storm were largely responsible for the snow covering 
remaining on the ground until March 10. 

Frpruary 21, 1912. The damage by this storm was caused by high 
winds badly drifting the snowfall, which amounted to but 3.4 inches on the 
level. The snow began in the early morning with an increasing northeast 
wind. The wind shifted to north at about 8 a. m., and reached a velocity 
of 53 miles an hour at 2:06 p.M., decreasing thereafter, although it was strong 
throughout the afternoon and evening, and shifted to northwest about 
5p.M. The snow drifted from 3 to 4 feet deep in many places in the streets, 
while in other places the pavements were swept bare. As the worst part of 
the storm occurred during the hours of greatest business activity, delays in 
trafic and communication were correspondingly great. Accidents due to 
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the high wind and blinding snow were numerous, and although the weather 


cleared rapidly after the storm passed, recovery from the disastrous effects 
was necessarily slow. 


Frsruary 26, 1912. This storm was similar to that described in the 
preceding paragraph, but was of somewhat lesser intensity. It, however, 
caused much delay to communication and transportation. The snowfall 
was only 4.2 inches for the whole storm, but high winds drifted it much in the 
streets, which became very slippery. The temperature in the morning rose 
to about freezing, ranging between 30° and 31° from 7 A.M. to 2 p.M., falling 
thereafter to a minimum of 17° at midnight. j 


In connection with the above storms reference may be made to 
severe windstorms discussed on pp. 289-92. 


FREQUENCY OF SNOWFALL 


The relative frequency of days with snow is shown for each 
month of the winter season in Table CVI, in which the record for 
the official period is given for all falls of 0.1 inch or more. The 
figures do not, of course, show all days with snow, because there are 
usually many days in each winter on which only an inappreciable 
amount (“‘trace”’) falls. The average number of days for the season 
is 29. The greatest number of days in any one season, 41, occurred 
in 1886-87, although the total depth of fall, 40.5 inches, only slightly 
exceeded the average. The fewest days of snow in any one season, 
18, occurred in 1888-89, and the total snowfall was 22.7 inches. 
The actual depth of snowfall in January is exceeded by that of Feb- 
ruary (p. 216), but the frequency is somewhat less in the latter 
month, the averages being 8.0 days for January and 7.6 days for 
February. January, 1886, holds the record for the greatest number 
of days with snow in any one month, there being 19 days with a fall 
of 0.1 inch or more. In January, 1900, however, there was but 
1 day on which an appreciable amount of snow fell, the amount then 
being only 0.3 inch, which was the total measurement for the month. 
In December, 1889, snow fell only in “traces.” In April, 1910, snow 
occurred on 7 days, making a total fall of 6.9 inches, while in the 
warm March immediately preceding appreciable snow did not fall 
at any time. Fig. 49 illustrates the greatest frequency and the aver- 
age monthly frequency of days with snow; also the greatest monthly 
amounts, the greatest fall in twenty-four consecutive hours, and the 
average snowfall, by months, the various data being drawn from 
Tables CVI, CIII, and CV. 
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DEPTH OF SNOW ON THE GROUND 


Snow remains on the ground for a variable period. Sometimes 
continuous cold weather, by preventing much thawing, permits the 
accumulated falls to remain on the ground throughout most of the 
winter, while in other seasons warm spells bring about rapid melting, 
to be followed later by colder weather and additional snowfalls. 


TABLE CVI 


Monrauy AND SEASONAL NumBeR oF Days witH SNOWFALL oF 0.1 INcH on Mors, 1885-1914 
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According to Table CVII, the greatest depth of snow on the 
ground at the end of January was 14.8 inches in 1885; and at the 
end of February, 18.3 inches in the same year, the monthly falls 
being 20.2 and 19.0 inches, respectively. These months were also 
quite cold, having a number of days with zero temperatures. As a 
rule, however, the depth of snow on the ground at the end of the 
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month cannot be taken as an indication of the amount of the snow- 
fall, as it is possible that greater or lesser amounts may have existed 
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Fic. 49.—Monthly frequency and amount in inches of snowfall, 
1884-85 to 1910-11. 


A=greatest monthly frequency of days with snowfall; B=average frequency; C= ie monthly amounts 
of snowfall; D=greatest snowfall in twenty-four hours; H=average monthly amounts of snowfall. 
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just before or just after that date, and not show in the record. For 
instance, in the winter of greatest snowfall, 1903-4, which was on the 


TABLE CVII 


Amount or SNow on Grounp aT END or Monts, IN Incuzs, 1885-1914 


— = 
Year Jan. Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 


1900. . 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. . 2.4 
1905. 2.5 
LOOG erereistetstereiete 
1907.. 3.1 
1908... 3.1 
1909. 3.8 
1910. 5.2 
1911. Le 
1912. 3.0 
1913 0.1 
1914 9.3 


whole very cold, so that the snow might be expected: to remain con- 
tinuously on the ground, the comparison of the monthly falls with 
the amounts on the ground at the end of the months shows the 
results given in Auxiliary Table H. 


AUXILIARY TABLE H 


November December January February March 


Total depth of snowfall, inches, 1903-4 .. 2.2 18.6 11.0 
Depth at end of month................ 1.0 5.6 2.4 trace 0.0 


Table CVIII furnishes additional interesting data, the greatest 
amount of snow on the ground at any time during the months being 
entered, although the record is available only since 1893. The 
deepest snow covering during the period of record was 20.4 inches 
on February 7, 1895, a month characterized by heavy snowfalls and 
low temperatures, as was the month immediately preceding. The 
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next deepest covering of snow was 16.0 inches, and was measured 
on February 9, 1901. This month was persistently cold, although 
no extremely low temperatures occurred. The deepest snow on the 
ground during any January was on the 14th in 1910, 11.8 inches, 
during the winter in which the snow covering was continuous from 
December 5 to March 10, and the snowfalls were heavy in both 
December and January. Snow covered the ground that winter on 
a total of 100 days, 96 of these being consecutive in the period men- 
tioned above. In the winter of 1903-4, snow covered the ground on 
110 days, but, although the greatest seasonal snowfall on record 
occurred at that time, the periods were somewhat broken. The 
longest period of consecutive days with snow on the ground in this 
winter was 86 days, from December 7 to March 1, but the amounts 
varied greatly, as shown in the preceding paragraph. In the winter 
of 1896-97, the longest period of continuous snow covering was but 
14 days, with a total of 81 days, notwithstanding the fact that con- 
siderably more than the average amount for the season fell. In the 
winter of 1905-6, a winter of light snowfall and comparatively high 
temperature, the longest period was 17 consecutive days, with a total 
of 82 days. On 16 of these days the depths were very little, there 
sometimes being but ‘‘traces”’ of snow in patches here and there. 
During the very cold winter of 1898-99, in which the total snowfall 
was only 18.0 inches, there were but 75 days on which the snow lay 
on the ground. Of these, 18 were consecutive, but on 12 of the 18 
less than 0.1 inch was the amount of depth. 

The greatest amount of snow on the ground occurs usually in the 
month of February because the heaviest snows of the year fall in the 
early portion of that month and the latter portion of the month 
preceding (p. 216). 


DATES OF FIRST SNOWFALL IN AUTUMN AND LAST IN SPRING 


The date of the first snowfall in autumn and the last in the 
following spring are given for the season of record in Table CIX. 
On the average the first snow of autumn occurs on October 31, and 
the last of spring on April 23. In 1905 and 1909 snow fell as early 
as October 11, and in 1902 not until November 26. The latest date 
in spring on which snow has fallen was June 2, 1910, when a “trace” 
fell during a hailstorm. The earliest date on which snow was last 
recorded in the spring was March 28, in 1906. 
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PROPORTION OF RAINFALL TO MELTED SNOWFALL 


During the period of record from 1885 to 1910, inclusive, the 
rainfall and snowfall of the winter season, expressed in percentages 


TABLE CIX 


Dates oF First SNowFALL IN AUTUMN AND Last IN Spring, Incuupine “Traces” or Snow, 1885-1914 


Year First in Autumn | Last in Spring Year 
1885 November 1 April 1 1886 
1886 November 17 April 24 1887 
1887 October 21 April 20 1888 
1888 October 18 May 26 1889 
1889 October 30 April 9 1890 
1890 October 29 May 4 1891 
1891 November 13 April 9 1892 
1892 November 7 April 22 1893 
1893 November 15 May 18 1894 
1894 November 7 May 13 1895 
1895 October 20 Apnil 2 1896 
1896 October 17 April 16 1897 
1897 November 2 April 5 1898 
1898 October 14 April 15 1899 
1899 November 2 April 13 1900 
1900 November 6 April 21 1901 
1901 November 3 May 10 1902 
1902 November 26 April 30 1903 
1903 November 5 | April 16 1904 
1904 October 22 | April 16 1905 
1905 October 11 March 28 1906 
1906 November 10 May 10 1907 
1907 November 10 April 2 1908 
1908 November 4 May 2 1909 
1909 October 11 June 2 1910 
1910 October 26 May 2 1911* 
1911* October 26 April 18 1912* 
1912* November 1 April 4 1913* 
1913* October 20 April 20 1914* 

October 11, 1905 and 1909 March 28, 1906 

November 26, 1902 June 2, 1910 

October 31 April 23 


* Not included in average. 


of the total monthly and seasonal precipitation, has been as given in 
Auxiliary Table I. Of the total annual precipitation, 12 per cent, 
or about one-eighth, falls as snow. 


AUXILIARY TABLE I 


PrercentTaGe or Precrerration Occurrine 4s Rain AnD Mzeurep Snow 


Rainfall Snowfall 
Percentage Percentage 
91 9 
68 32 
53 47 
50 50 
78 22 
96 4 
Wiad 27.3 
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Fig. 50 shows the estimated snowfall in the city of Chicago on Thanksgiving Day, November 26, 1903, 


during a freak snowstorm in which 14 inches fell in South Chicago, near the lake, and practically none at all west 
of Halsted Street. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SNOWFALL IN THE CITY 


While the measurement of snowfall is made at the Weather 
Office and in Grant Park, near the lake, as has been indicated, for 
some time it has been the practice of the official observers to make 
notes of the depths of snow in the respective localities in which they 
reside. Ordinarily there is no great variation in the amount of snow- 
fall throughout the city, but occasionally, because of peculiar local 
conditions, wide differences have been observed. One of the most 
remarkable occurrences of this character happened in connection 


TABLE CX 


Summary oF SNowFatt Data 


| 


GREATEST 
MEANS a ee Numser or Days wits Snow pee es 
OURS 
1885-1910 
1884-1913 1891-1914 
e. Omitting Traces Including Traces 
= ost 
Z-| 88 
ES | 22 83 ae 
ns 5-5 =] 3S 2 z 2 % 3 
ae) SE) 2] 5125/8) e/a/)/8)/e|/ e121 
aD ae =| o 5 ° a & > iI o g o 
Su Med on a < o 4 <a | 6 a 
October . "Rite cate 420 1 1013 eens 0 0 0 0.9 4 0 1.9 | 1913 
November 2.2 9 14.5 | 1895 659 | 1.8 5 0 5.7 13 2 11.5 | 1895 
December 6.8 32 19.1 | 1909 281 | 5.8 14 0 12.6 20 3 11.3 | 1903 
January 10.2 47 26.7 | 1886 262 | 8.0 19 1 13.3 20 4 9.5 | 1914 
February 11.3 50 27.8 | 1896 246 | 7.6 13 3 12.6 20 8 12.7 | 1908 
March . 5.0 22 14.3 | 1904 286 | 4.8 12 0 10.3 19 2 10.0 | 1897 
Aral ayers 1.0 + 6.9 | 1910 690 | 1.0 7 0 3.0 8 0 2.9 | 1900 
Mayo. ss OLE yee Ded |) LOOT) 5... 0 1 0 0.4 3 0 1.3 | 1907 
Seasonal ..| 36.2 |...... 59.5 1903-4) 163 | 29.0 | 41 18 | 58.8| 84 | 40 | 12.7 | 1908 
in in in in in 
1886-87] 1888-89 1903-4) 1889-90 Feb. 


The various records on which the above table is based were begun at different times. Hence the data 
do not cover exactly the same periods. 


with the snowstorm of Thanksgiving Day, November 26, 1903, and 
Fig. 50 has been prepared to show the distribution of snowfall 
throughout the city at that time. There was practically no snowfall 
west of Halsted Street or in the sections lying north of the river. 
The amount increased from the south branch of the river eastward 
to the lake, and southward through the limits of the city, reaching 
a maximum depth of 14 inches at South Chicago. While snow was 
falling over the South Side the sun was shining brightly throughout 
the western sections. The general distribution of atmospheric 
pressure was such as to cause a brisk north wind at the southern end 
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of Lake Michigan. The day was cold for the season, with temper- 
ature ranging from 13° to 20°, but the temperature of the water sur- 
face was, of course, considerably above the freezing point. A north 
wind at Chicago skirts the shore of the northern portions of the city, 
but, as the shore to the southward trends farther and farther to the 
southeast, a wind from the north produces more and more of the lake 
effect (p. 216). In this case the temperature over the land was such 
that the moisture carried on shore by the wind was soon chilled to 
the point of condensation, and heavy snow resulted in the southern 
sections. In Grant Park the fall was but 0.6 inch, while at Jackson 
Park 10 inches were measured, the depth increasing thence south- 
ward as above indicated. 


SUMMARY OF SNOWFALL DATA 


Table CX presents the main features of the data on snowfall in 
a manner similar to that used for the summary of precipitation data 
(Table XCIX), and will be found valuable for purposes of reference. 


PART III 
ATMOSPHERIC MOISTURE 


Sy Vie 


ATMOSPHERIC MOISTURE 


The term humidity has reference to the quantity of moisture 
present in the air at all times in the state of invisible vapor. The 
air is said to be dry when but little is present, and humid when the 
quantity is relatively considerable. If the quantity of moisture is 
measured as weight per unit of volume, as, for example, grains per 
cubic foot, the numerical value is designated the absolute humidity. 
If, however, as is most common in statistics relating to weather and 
climate, the measurement is expressed as a percentage of the quantity 
of vapor that can possibly exist at the temperature in question, then 
the numerical value is called the relative humidity. 

The conditions of humidity have at times fully as much to do 
with comfort and salubrity as do those of temperature, sunshine, 
and wind. Paradoxical as it may seem, a high degree of humid- 
ity makes a hot wave sensibly hotter, and a cold wave colder, than 
is the case when the amount of moisture in the air is relatively low. 
High humidity in warm weather, by materially retarding the evapora- 
tion of perspiration from the pores of the body, prevents the cooling 
produced by this process in other heated periods. On the other 
hand, during times of cold weather, by penetrating the clothing and 
communicating dampness to it, an atmosphere with high humidity 
increases the conductive qualities of the fabric and permits a more 
rapid escape of the body’s heat. The disagreeable features of damp 
climates, whether warm or cold, and the comparative pleasantness 
of regions in which the atmosphere has a low percentage of moisture 
are well known. Residents of the foothills along the eastern sides of 
the Rockies, and those of the dry sections of the interior Northwest, 
experience temperatures of zero and below with less discomfort than 
even much higher winter temperatures bring to localities of greater 
relative humidity; and the heat of many arid regions is rendered less 
oppressive by the extreme dryness of the air, while very moist climates 
are enervating at temperatures but little above the average. 

It is common to speak of the moisture content of the atmosphere, 
or of the capacity of the air for water vapor; but as a matter of fact, 
the presence of air has little to do with the volume of water in the 
form of vapor within any given space. This vapor exists practically 
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independent of the other gases of the air, and its mass per volume 
depends upon the temperature. Whenever, therefore, the expres- 
sions “capacity of the air for moisture” and ‘‘moisture content of the 
air” are used herein, the distinction noted must be kept in mind. 

This so-called capacity of the air for moisture in the form of 
vapor increases rapidly with rising temperature. A cubic foot of 
air at 32° will, if saturated, contain about 2 grains of aqueous vapor; 
at 50° the same volume will have a capacity of about 4 grains; at 
70°, about 8 grains, and at 100°, about 20 grains. If the quantity 
of water vapor in any free volume of air at 32° is actually 2 grains to 
the cubic foot, the relative humidity is 100 per cent. Now if, as 
may be the case in nature, the temperature rises while the actual 
amount of moisture to the cubic foot remains the same, the relative 
humidity at 50° becomes only 50 per cent, because 4 grains is the 
capacity at that temperature; at 70° it has fallen to 25 per cent, 
and at 100° the relative humidity would be about 10 per cent. In 
the first instance the air would be saturated with water vapor and 
no more could be taken up; in the last, it would be extremely dry, 
as it sometimes becomes in the desert regions of the arid Southwest, 
and any water surface exposed to such an atmosphere would evapo- 
rate rapidly. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL 


The average relative humidity, based upon readings of the psy- 
chrometer made at 7 o’clock each morning and evening, is shown 
for the period of record in Table CXI. Prior to 1889 the observa- 
tions were made at different hours, and those readings are there- 
fore not comparable with the figures in the table, which are all that 
are available for any period of sufficient length to afford means of 
any special significance. 

The mean annual relative humidity at Chicago is 75.3 per cent, 
and the yearly averages have ranged from 80.2 per cent in 1900 to 
68.5 per cent in 1895. As a rule, relative humidity is highest during 
cloudy and rainy weather, and lowest during clear weather with 
bright sunshine and strong southwest winds. The lake wind is 
always laden with moisture, but in the summer and late spring its 
relative humidity is not so high as in other seasons, because its 
capacity is increasing with the rise in temperature of its current as 
it sweeps over the. warmer land. The conditions just pointed out, 
however, are not always apparent in the average readings. For 
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instance, in 1900, the year of highest average relative humidity, the 
total precipitation was but 28.65 inches, considerably below the nor- 
mal; in 1895, the year of lowest relative humidity, while the total 
precipitation, 32.38 inches, was below the normal, it was greater 
than that of 1900 by more than 3 inches. 

The means for the various months, shown at the bottom of 
the table, give considerably higher relative humidity for the winter 
months than for the summer season, ranging from 82.3 per cent in 
January to 70.4 per cent in July. These figures indicate a closer 


TABLE CXI 


Mean Montsiy Rexative Humipity, Per Cent, 1889-1913 


SO GNa ra serene eee, al) SGA eT4 a (elu Soul 739M o7e' Alea 8 


84 77 70 76 72 67 73 72 82 78 86 76.9 


80 81 68 73 73 81 84 71 74 81 78 77.2 
83 84 74 70 77 82 82 82 84 80 80 80.2 
85 86 76 83 78 68 76 75 72 76 85 78.6 
85 80 69 74 78 79 78 78 75 80 86 78.2 
84 85 75 72 70 70 76 69 70 71 84 75.8 
83 82 72 | 69 72 68 69 78 72 70 79 74.9 
84 82 77 78 77 74 73 72 69 76 78 76.8 
80 80 76 72 72 72 76 74 75 76 83 76.5 
77 78 72 73 74 73 74 76 hth 71 82 76.1 
79 74 74 81 70 75 67 74 73 80 74 75.1 
80 74 74 74 77 65 75 78 71 73 84 75.5 
74 66 74 74 66 67 69 78 76 75 76 72.5 
77 69 73 62 67 59 70 78 76 76 78 72.0 
74 75 70 70 65 73 78 72 69 68 68 71.2 
67 71 64 68 62 67 72 72 76 73 76 70.2 


81.3) 77.9] 73.0} 72.5) 73.1) 70.4) 72.1) 72.4) 72.2) 76.1) 80.5) 75.3 


* Not included in means. 


relation between the frequency of precipitation and relative humidity 
than exists between the latter and the actual amount of rainfall and 
snowfall, as expressed in average values. Precipitation is most 
frequent in the winter season (p. 168), and relative humidity is on the 
average highest at that time; precipitation is heaviest during the 
summer (p. 157), at which time relative humidity is on the average 
at its lowest. The high values of the averages for the colder portion 
of the year are not due to greater amounts of moisture in the air. 
As a matter of fact, the absolute humidity for the winter is much 
less than for the summer, but in periods of low temperature a turn 
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to slightly colder weather raises the relative humidity greatly, 
because of the very much smaller capacity of the air for moisture 
at that season. 

The average values for mean relative humidity shown in Table 
CXI, based as they are-upon observations taken at 7 A.M. and 7 P.M., 
are somewhat higher than the mean observations taken at each of 
the twenty-four hours of the day would give, and also slightly higher 
than the mean obtained from the maximum and minimum relative 
humidity of the successive days. This excess is due to the fact that 
both observations of the day come at a time when the daytime effect 
of the sun’s heat in lowering relative humidity is felt but little in the 
summer season, and not at all in the winter months. The first 
observation is near the time of maximum relative humidity, and the 
second long after the time of minimum, so that the latter observation 
is much too high to produce a true mean when combined with the 
former. Since May, 1911, bi-hourly values of relative humidity, as 
recorded by a hygrograph, have been secured for each day, and 
these records for the year following, given in Table CXII, will illus- 
trate the truth of the foregoing statements. The average of the bi- 
hourly readings (a) for each month will be found in each case to be 
lower than the averages of the 7 a.M. and 7 P.M. observations (b), the 
difference for the year being 1.6 per cent. The highest hourly 
average for the period given, 76.5 per cent, occurred at 6 A.M., 
and the lowest, 62.5 per cent, at 2 P.M,. the average of these two 
readings being 69.5 per cent, only three-tenths of 1 per cent below 
the average of the bi-hourly values. 

Fig. 51 shows graphically the mean relative humidity and the mean 
temperature of the months from May, 1911, to April, 1912, inclusive, 
based upon observations at the bi-hourly times shown in Table CXII. 
The general condition of higher relative humidity during the season 
of low temperatures (p. 241) is plainly to be seen in the graph, but 
the average temperature of any particular month can in nowise 
be taken as a certain index of the percentage of atmospheric moisture. 
For instance, January, 1912, was the coldest January of the official 
record, and we might therefore expect the relative humidity to be 
correspondingly high. Its mean, however, was about 10 per cent 
lower than the average for that month of the year and, while higher 
than that of the previous summer season, was considerably below 
the readings of December, 1911, and February, 1912, each of which 
was marked by higher temperature. The relation of, temperature 
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and relative humidity is closest for short periods of change, and little 
dependence can be placed upon the relation of average values for 
individual months. The relative humidity of January, 1912, lower 


TABLE CXII 


Reiative Humipity anp Temperature, May, 1911, ro Aprin, 1912 


Humipity, Per Cent 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| | = i 

. . 3 —) 

OR ha eee Oar har ar ie ale bs eae ls 

< < < < S x a A A cy Re s a = 

ad a ee ee eee: 

SOR U i ecae econ erat ata sicas Megas ilies I) scam kes. 1) esteem ts aed 

Mayr eh cee oh 66.0] 68.4] 69.0, 64.1| 54.9) 53.3) 50.4| 52.3] 54.8] 59.5) 62.1] 64.7) 59.1! 62.4 
Vung see 73.3) 75.0) 73.3) 68.6) 64.4) 59.7| 50.4 56.5) 59.8) 65.6 68.4! 70.7| 65.5| 66.8 
July toMecet ss 64.8) 67.5) 66.8) 59.5) 51.6, 51.4| 51.0, 51.4) 52.4) 58.9] 60.9) 63.6] 58.3] 59.4 
1911) August. 73.2| 75.8] 77.4) 72.8] 66.6 63.9] 61.5) 62.5) 63.2| 66.8] 69.0] 70.2] 68.6) 70.2 
September......| 79.3] 80.2} 82.5) 78.2) 72.9) 69.6] 68.2) 71.6| 74.5] 76.2) 76.9| 79.3! 75.8| 78.0 
October ........ 77.9] 78.2| 79.4) 77.4| 73.0) 69.3] 67.8| 69.6) 72.7| 74.6] 74.5| 75.5| 74.2] 76.1 
November. ..... 77.3| 77.5| 79.0] 78.4) 73.3) 68.1) 67.0| 67.5] 70.8] 73.3] 75.8) 78.2) 73.8] 75.5 
December ...... 81.0] 80.6) 81.8) 81.6] 77.8) 75.2) 70.5) 70.2| 72.5) 76.2] 78.5) 80.1] 77.2) 77.6 
January........ 69.7] 73.2| 77.4| 75.6] 72.2) 68.7| 65.8] 67.5| 69.3] 69.4] 69.4) 69.8] 70.7] 72.0 
1919/February....... 76.9] 76.7) 77.7, 77.9 75.0 71.8 67.9) 67.4) 70.0) 72.3) 73.1) 74.6) 73.4) 74.4 
Maroh’ jie 5.20 74.2| 75.3) 77.4| 76.3) 71.6, 69.9) 69.0] 67.5| 70.7) 73.4| 74.2) 73.9] 72.8] 74.6 
orale re eee: 72.0) 74.8) 76.0) 71.7) 67.2) 63.9) 60.8] 60.0, 62.3) 66.1) 68.4 71.2) 67.9] 69.6 
INVERAEG cc state, cain oxias | 73.8] 75.3 76.5 73.5) 68.4) 65.4) 62.5) 63.7) 66.1| 69.4) 70.9) 72.6) 69.8] 71.4 

TEMPERATURE, DEGREES 
| | | 

Mayo Anire-t5..5) 61.6 59.8 60.1 64.5 69.1) 70.8 71.6 70.9 68.4) 65.5 64.4) 63.1) 65.8] 64.2 
TOON pee eka 68.3| 67.0| 66.9| 70.4| 73.3| 76.4] 77.1] 77.1| 76.0| 72.7 71.2) 70.5| 72.2| 71.8 
Tulyt wee ee | 71.6) 70.3| 70.1| 74.5| 78.4] 80.0, 80.1) 80.3] 80.0) 77.2) 75.3] 73.6] 76.0) 75.6 
1911) August......... 69.0, 67.4) 66.6 69.6 72.3) 73.7) 74.6) 74.7) 74.5) 72.3 Tee) TOW ey3| 7028 
September...... | 64.8) 63.8] 62.9 64.6 67.4) 69.1, 69.9 69.4) 68.6 67.8 67.0 65.6 66.7 65.8 
ctober........ 51.3) 50.4, 50.0) 50.8) 53.8) 55.7) 56.9) 56.5 54.9 53.7) 52.4) 51.5) 53.2) 52.4 
November...... 33.7) 33.2) 32.6) 33.0) 35.4) 37.7) 38.9) 38.6) 37.5, 36.2) 35.0 34.1) 35.5] 34.8 
December ...... 33.5] 33.3) 32.9) 32.6, 34.3) 35.7) 37.3] 37.8) 37.1) 35.8] 34.7| 33.8) 34.9) 34.7 
January........ 9.3) 9.2| 9.0) 9.5) 11.5] 14.1) 16.4) 16.6) 14.9) 13.5] 12.0) 11.5) 12.3) 12.1 
1912) February....... 20.4) 19.8 19.0 19.1, 21.3) 23.2) 24.7 24.8 23.8 22.7) 21.6 20.6) 21.8) 21.4 
March vst ye 26.3| 25.5) 25.1] 26.7) 29.2) 30.5| 31.9) 32.1) 30.8| 29.6] 28.7] 28.0) 28.7) 28.2 
Aprile een obi 44.9) 44.3) 44.0 46.5 49.8) 51.9) 53.6 54.0 52.0) 49.8, 47.6, 46.6, 48.8) 48.0 
AWELAGO > aici tactaes’ 46.2) 45.3) ace 46-8) 49.6 51.6 52.8] 52.7| 51.5| 49.7) 48.4) 47.4) 48.9) 48.3 


Table CXII contains a bi-hourly record of the relative humidity and temperature for a single year from 
May, 1911, to April, 1912. The humidity readings are taken from the hygrograph and the temperature read- 
ings from a thermograph. Average (a) is the average of the bi-hourly readings, while average (b) is that of the 
two regular observation hours, 7:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., at which time the relative humidity is taken from the 
whirling psychrometer, and the temperature from the official thermometers (see Fig. 52). 


than that of the preceding or the following month, was the result of 
the extraordinarily large number of bright, sunshiny days, which 
are common to extended periods of very cold weather. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY, HOURLY 


Unfortunately, no hourly relative humidity readings for Chicago 
are available, and the period of bi-hourly values shown in Table 
CXII is much too short to establish with any degree of accuracy 
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Fie. 51. 


Average relative humidity by months, from May, 1911, to April, 1912, inclusive. 
Average temperature by months, from May, 1911, to April, 1912, inclusive. 


(See Table CXII) 
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mean relative humidities for the various hours. Temporary irregu- 
larities due to storm movement are too numerous to warrant many 
generalities in this connection. For instance, the bi-hourly averages 


of July, 1911, and of July, 1912, show great differences (Auxiliary 
Table J). ' 


AUXILIARY TABLE J 


Comparison oF Br-Hourty Rexative Humupiry, Jury, 1911, anp Juny, 1912 
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July AOL s. .aa sk 65 68 67 60 
WULY, LOL aerate « 78 79 80 75 


Monthly averages: July, 1911, 58.3 per cent; July, 1912, 72.4 per cent. 
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Fie. 52.—Relative humidity (bi-hourly) from May, 1911, to April, 1912, 
inclusive; temperature (bi-hourly) from May, 1911, to April, 1912, inclusive. 


However, the relation in short periods of temperature and relative 
humidity, and the average cycle of changes during the hours of the 
day, are apparent from the means at the bottom of each section of 
the table. The relation and change is nicely illustrated in Fig. 52. 
For any short period of time the actual amount of water vapor in the 
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air may be considered as fairly constant, and the effect of rising tem- 
perature in increasing the capacity of the air for moisture is therefore 
to lower the relative humidity; and the converse is equally true. As 
a result, the air is most humid at about the time of minimum tem- 
perature and driest at or just before the occurrence of the maxi- 
mum temperature; that is, at about 6 a.m. and 3 P.M., respectively 
(p7136)) 

On individual days relative humidity follows closely the changes in 
temperature, cloudiness, and shift of wind, and usually rises decidedly 
upon the approach of rain or snow. On May 7, 1911, relative hu- 
midity was remarkably low throughout the day, the bi-hourly read- 
ings, beginning with 2 a.m., being 48, 49, 49, 43, 34, 27, 24, 23, 24, 
30, 36, and 39 per cent, respectively. This day was clear during the 
entire twenty-four hours, with bright sunshine from sunrise to sunset, 
and with a moderate southwesterly wind. The temperature rose 
rapidly from 55° at 5 a.M. to the maximum for the day, 77°, at 3 P.M. 
On August 13, 1911, the bi-hourly relative humidity, beginning with 
2 A.M., was 93, 94, 95, 89, 90, 96, 92, 93, 96, 94, 86, and 87 per cent. 
The temperature was quite uniform, ranging only 6°, from 68° in 
the early morning to 74° at the following midnight. Rain began 
shortly after 12 a.m., ending at 6:13 a.m., but two short showers 
occurred between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. The weather was cloudy 
during the morning and early afternoon, the clouds breaking some- 
what thereafter. Between 8 and 11 o’clock in the morning the sun 
shone through rifts in the clouds, which explains the temporary drop 
in relative humidity at that time, and there was in like manner sun- 
shine during the afternoon. Owing to the nearly stationary tempera- 
ture, however, and the evaporation from moist surfaces, the sunshine 
was not as effective in reducing the relative humidity as would other- 
wise have been the case. 

Relative humidity of 100 per cent, or complete saturation, is not 
uncommon in cloudy, wet weather, especially if foggy conditions 
prevail. There is no instance on record, however, of such state con- 
tinuing throughout the entire period of any one day. Occasionally 
extremely low relative humidity is experienced. On October 21, 
1871, with a temperature of 71°, the relative humidity at 3 p.m. was 
20 per cent; and on April 25, 1872, with a temperature of 81°, the 
relative humidity at the same hour was 19 per cent. As far as known, 
the latter is the lowest relative humidity reading ever occurring at 
Chicago. 
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COMPARISON OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY AT CHICAGO WITH THAT OF 
OTHER PORTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Table CXIII and Fig. 53 contain the average monthly and 
annual relative humidity for the same cities in the United States 
that were used in the comparison of monthly and annual precipita- 
tion (p. 165, Fig. 36). The highest relative humidity is, as we should 
expect, along the Pacific coast, where the prevailing winds are from 
the ocean, and along the southern coasts from Texas eastward, where 
the warm air is laden with moisture from the Gulf Stream. San 
Francisco, Cal., has the same annual percentage as Jacksonville, Fla., 
80 per cent, although the precipitation of the former is but about 


TABLE CXIII 
MeAN Monrsiy AND ANNUAL ReLative Humipity tn Per Cent ror 15 SmLecrep Cittgs, 1889-1910 
(See Fig. 53) 

Station Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
Portland, Ore........ 88 | 86 | 86'| 85 | 8 | 84 | 84 | 86 | 88 | 90 | 89 | 88 87 
San Francisco, Cal....| 81 79 77 75 | 79 | 83 87 86 80 78 78 78 80 
Yom, “Aris. Accec. 44 | 45 | 42 38 38 38 43 48 45 44 44 46 43 
Havre, Mont........ 80 | 82 76 62 63 62 56 56 62 68 75 79 69 
Denver, Colo........ 56 56 53 50 54 50 48 50 47 49 53 53 51 
Hl Paso, T6k: oso. 0% 47 40 30 26 24 29 46 48 48 46 47 48 40 
Moorhead, Minn..... 88 87 85 75 68 73 74 74 75 77 85 88 80 
Omaha, Neb......... 76 76 70 62 64 68 68 70 69 66 70 76 70 
Galveston, Tex....... 84 85 86 83 80 79 78 78 77 76 81 82 81 
Marquette, Mich..... 82 81 79 73 71 71 72 75 77 77 80 81 77 
Chicago, UL... ...0.2:- 82 81 80 73 72 73 70 72 72 72 76 80 75 
New Orleans, La...... 78 78 78 76 76 78 79 79 79 76 78 79 78 
Northfield, Vt........ 80 76 76 71 72 76 78 83 88 81 80 81 78 
New York, N.Y...... 74% 72 71 68 71 73 73 75 76 73 73 73 73 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 81 79 78 74 76 78 80 82 84 82 82 81 80 


two-fifths of that of the southern city. Yuma, Ariz., in the midst of 
the arid region with its cloudless skies, has an annual percentage of 
43, while El Paso, Tex., in the foothills farther to the east and with 
three times the rainfall, has an average of but 40 per cent. At 
El Paso, however, the spring months are exceptionally dry; while at 
Yuma, although daytime temperatures cause extremely low humidity 
during the afternoons, clear skies and still atmosphere at night per- 
mit radiation to bring the temperature relatively low, and so raise 
somewhat the percentage of moisture. Denver, Colo., at an altitude 
of about 5,000 feet, has a low annual average, because the crests of 
the Rockies to the west rob the prevailing westerlies of moisture be- 
fore reaching the city. In regard to the other cities shown, the 
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values also depend largely upon location, prevailing wind direction, 
temperature, and proximity to water surfaces. 


DEW POINT 


Whenever the relative humidity is 100 per cent, that is, when the 
air is saturated with vapor of water, condensation must begin with 
any lowering of the temperature. Whenever the relative humidity 
is less than 100 per cent, the temperature to which the air must fall 


TABLE CXIV 


Mean Montuty anp AnnuAL Dew-Pornt, Drcress, 1889-1913 


* Not included in means. 


to produce saturation and condensation is called the “dew point.”’ 
The monthly and annual values of the dew point at Chicago are 
entered in Table CXIV. No discussion of the subject is necessary 
beyond calling attention to the fact that, during the period from April 
to October, inclusive, the mean dew point is below the mean tempera- 
ture by about 10°; in February, March, November, and December, 
by about 6° to 7°, while the depression is least in January, averaging 
then about 4° (Table I). 
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CLOUDINESS AND SUNSHINE 


CLOUDINESS AND SUNSHINE 
AVERAGE CLOUDINESS, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL 


Table CXV shows the average cloudiness by months and years 
from 1890 to 1913, inclusive. These figures are based upon observa- 
tions made between sunrise and sunset only, and are determined upon 
a scale of 0 to 10, 0 representing total absence of clouds, and 10 the 
condition of cloudiness which would obscure every portion of the 


TABLE CXV 


Mean Montsiy anp ANNUAL CLouprness, 1890-1913 


l 
Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 

| : 
1BOO Re cee e 5.9] 6.5) 5.1 4.6 6.1 5.1 3.5 4.7 5.1 7.01) 5.3 5.3 5.4 
TSDLY Se canmas Tat ip bib Waid 5.2 4.1 5.6 3.9 4.7 2.2 4.3 &2 5.2 5.2 
DOOD ecm ates 5.6 7co fe Deo) 6.3 6.8 7.2 4.4 4.5 4.0} 4.3 6.6 6.6 5.8 
IONS SS che a 6.9] 6.1 6.9 6.9 5.5 4.6 Bak 3.1 4.4 4.1 5.2 6.1 5.2 
ES Bae 5.8 5.0 5.2 4.9 5.0 4.2 1.9 4.6 4.0 5.9 6.5 5.6 4.9 
S205 os: cca Pax 5.8 4.1/ 4.0 4.4 3.8 3.0 3.7 3.3 2.9 3.5 6.9 Wee 4.4 
1806 oo ei 7.0 5.3 | 4.6 4.6 3.4 3.7 4.2 3.1 5.5 4.5 6.4 Uer4 5.0 
ESOT seers 6.3 4.1 b4 5.4 4.3 5.3 £1 4.5 2.9 2.9 6.9 6.9 5.2 
1898 . 5.2 5.7 4.4 4.6 4.4 5.0 2.3 Sak 4.2 7.4 5.6 5.3 4.8 
1800; choc te 5.5 | 6.0 7.4 4.2 5.1 3.7 4.5 3.4 5.4 5.3 6.5 6.3 5.3 
1900 Me tise 6.4 5.8} 6.2 4.7 5.0 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.8 4.3 6.1 6.4 5.3 
190U sees. 6.5 3.8) 7.0 4.5 5.9 3.7 3.2 4.9 | 4.0 3.6 |° 5.6 6.7 5.0 
TDO2 era c' <r 5.0 4.7 6.1 5.2 4.4 5.4 4.7 4.0 5.8] 4.4 6.1 7.0 5.2 
er 6.3 5.5 5.7 5.7 5.6 5.6 4.5 6.0 4.7 4.0 5.2 6.1 5.4 
1OOS : Sates s as 6.5 Fol} £5 5.7 5.9 4.8 5.1 4.3 6.1 5.0 5.4 7.3 5.9 
T9056. 5 ve ois’ 6.4 Dut |) 16.5 5.8 5.4 5.0 6.2 5.3 5.5 5.5 5.4] 5.2 5.6 
OOG 5 ids ctocere 6.6 5.8 6.8 4.8 5.2 4.8 4.4 4.9 4.3 6.4 6.7 TE 5.7 
L900 Tecate: 120) D271) 16.0 6628) 1 O10 Ria 429) 528 e464 Gre 5.8.) 94261) 724) 5-9 
10083 oe ome 5.2 6.9 6.3 5.6 6.2 3.9 4.5 3.6 2.8 4.4 5.5 6.3 5.1 
Lin ret 7.7 7.8 6.7 6.6 4.8 6.2 5.5 4.0 4.9 5.2 6.8 6.8 6.1 
ANOS: Riateis. W250) 6.60) oc2ol) voce Dat en) Ae2a 5.00 Sol te BOM) bed bre: |) 5.2 
atte bees 7.9 6.3 5.2 5.9 4.2 4.4 3.8 4.5 5.5 6.8 6.5 6.1 5.6 
1 Ne eater 6.2 6.0 6.1 4.9 5.4 3.9 5.2 5.5 4.6 3.9 5.0 5.5 5.2 
AGS Sen f fee | 5.0 | 6.4 5.0 5.7 3.6 3.6 | 4.7 4.6 5.3 6.4 6.6 5.3 

jee abe eee [ea | eae aoe 
Means...... 6.3 5.9 6.0 4.9 5.2 4.7 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.8 6.1 6.4 5.3 


* Not included in means. 


Table CXV contains the average cloudiness by months and years from 1890 to 1913, based upon observa- 
tions made between sunrise and sunset, on a scale of from 0 to 10, 0 representing total absence of clouds, and 10 
representing total cloudiness, that is, when the sky is entirely overcast. 


sky above the horizon. The average for the entire period is 5.3. 
This may be understood in two ways: that on the average the sky 
is totally clouded for a little more than half the time, or that some- 
what more than half the sky is clouded during the whole time from 
sunrise to sunset. The proportions vary from month to month and 
from year to year, the greatest annual cloudiness being in 1909, a 
wet year, with an average of 6.1; and the least in 1895, a year of 
253 
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nearly normal precipitation and of low humidity, with an average 
of 4.4. Cloudiness is considerably greater in the winter than in 
the summer, especially in November, December, and January, when 
the trend of temperature is downward and a comparatively little 
amount of moisture is sufficient for saturation. The least cloudiness 
occurs in the warm months of July and August, when the moisture 
capacity of the air is greatest, and the changes in temperature from 
day to day are relatively slight. The greatest cloudiness in a single 
month occurred in January, 1911, 7.9, a month of precipitation below 
the normal; while the least, 1.9, occurred in July, 1894, the month 
of lowest humidity, when there were only 2 days with appreciable 
precipitation. There is ordinarily a direct relation between cloudi- 
ness and humidity (relative), and between cloudiness and frequency 
of precipitation, but the relations are not strongly indicated in the 
average values. Then, too, clouds form and dissolve in strata of 
atmosphere entirely different from that in which the humidity obser- 
vations are made; and, further, several types of cloud structure are 
recognized as accompanying fair-weather conditions. As a result, 
the relationships mentioned are interrupted to such an extent that it 
is impracticable from the present data to fix the amount of depend- 
ence of the one upon the others. 


CLEAR, PARTLY CLOUDY, AND CLOUDY DAYS 


The Weather Bureau classes each day as clear, partly cloudy, or 
cloudy, according to its position in the scale of cloudiness from 0 to 10: 
viz., clear, 0 to 3; partly cloudy, 4 to 7; cloudy, 8 to 10. Table 
CXVI contains the number of days of each class for every year since 
1873. The averages show an almost even division, with a slight 
excess in favor of partly cloudy days, 115.6 clear, 135.6 partly 
cloudy, and 113.9 cloudy days. There is, nevertheless, a great 
variation in the division from year to year. Ordinarily, the year 
which has a very small number of clear days is characterized by a 
considerable excess of cloudy days, but this relation is not always 
the case. A notable exception was the year 1885, in which occurred 
only 99 clear days and 93 cloudy days, with the greatest number of 
the intermediate character on record, 173. In 1895 the greatest 
number of clear days occurred, 162, while the number of cloudy 
days, 73, was the least in occurrence in the whole period for any of the 
three classes. This was the year of least cloudiness, as shown in the 
previous paragraph. The least number of clear days occurred in 
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Bf 


1873, when there were but 86, and in that year there were 132 cloud 
days, although there are several years in which the latter number was 


TABLE CXVI 
AnnuaL NuMBER oF CiEar, Partiy Cioupy, AND CLoupy Days, 1873-1913 


(See Fig. 54) 
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* Not included in means. 
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Fig. 54 shows the relative number and frequency of clear, partly cloudy, and cloudy days each year from 


1873 to 1910. The actual number of these days may be found in Table CXVI. 


exceeded. The greatest number of cloudy days occurred in 1909, 


there being 155, and the year as a whole had the highest average 
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cloudiness. The years 1873 and 1905 had precipitation slightly 
above normal, and 1895 nearly normal. ‘The division of clear, 
partly cloudy, and cloudy days for the official period is graphically 
illustrated in Fig. 54. 

TABLE CXVII 


AverAGE MonTHLY AND ANNUAL NuMBER OF CLEAR, Partiy CLoupy, AND Cioupy Days, 1873-1910 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 


Clean’ days'enateleretersiers ete 12) 7.8 | 9.2)) 10:4) (9.3) 1258 | a207 | 10.9 ad A) 77 te eed) $15.6 

Partly cloudy days ...| 10.3 | 9.6 | 11.3 | 11.2 | 12.4 | 13.9 | 13.7 | 18.1] 10.7] 10.4] 9.5] 9.5 | 185.6 

Cloudy days......... 13.1] 10.7| 11.9] 9.6] 8.2] 6.8] 4.5] 5.2] 7.4] 9.5 | 12.8} 14.2) 113.9 
! 


The average number of such days in each month is shown in 
Table CXVII. The average values only are given, as too much 
space would be required for the data in detail, which are of only 
minor importance. The greatest number of clear days occurs in 
summer, while the greatest number of cloudy days prevails in 


TABLE CXVII 


Sunrise AND SunsET, LENGTH oF TwILIGHT, PossisLe Hours or SUNSHINE, AND EQUATION OF TIME, 
Cuicaco, Iuu., 90TH Meripian Timp 


Equation or TIME 


| (APPROXIMATE) 
Laser OF Pos- 
'WILIGHT SIBLE | 
| Add to. Subtract from 
Sunrise SUNSET | tll Apparent Time | Apparent Time 
—————_ =f SEINE 7 
Hours | Minutes | Minutes | Seconds | Minutes | Seconds 
7:18 | 4:50 | 4 | 43.1 9.6 1 Py a Me lec 
6:39 5:29 1 23.3 10.8 4 Sl Nese actallawacenets 
5:53 6:02 1 38.8 12.2” We peetee See eee 1 52 
5:02 6:36 1 47.6 13.6 Sees eee ori 10 35 
4:25 7:08 2 6.2 14-7) Soke ee eeeeeer eee 13 11 
4:14 7:28 2 20.6 1p a PA Pas ae, ee a oe 8 16 
4:32 7:20 2 9.0 14 8 Mies ee aes 3 24 
5:03 6:44 1 49.0 le) | ae re a Se ee 12 50 
September 20.......... 5:35 5: 52 1 38.7 3 Malice ceteicicll com tee 16 03 
October 20/750. ..e4 05 6:08 5:01 1 37.5 1 alleen cee eee 24 39 
November 20.......... 6:46 4:25 1 42.2 A een (ee Oe a) |e ee 23 51 
December 20.......... 7:14 4:21 cI 45.5 Le | Ree a [ric Bn aa 53 


Table CXVIII gives the times of sunrise and sunset, length of twilight, and possible hours of sunshine on 
the 20th of each month; also the equation of time, approximately, Chicago, IIl. 


winter. The relatively high frequency of clear days in May is due 
to the prevailing lake wind during that month, which, with its 
temperature increasing as it blows over the warmer land, dispels the 
clouds and reveals the deep azure of the unveiled sky far into the 
interior (p. 217). A few of the records of the individual months are 
worthy of note in this connection. The greatest number of clear 
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days in any one month was 25, in July, 1894, and in this month there 
were only 2 cloudy days. Not a single cloudy day occurred in 
July, 1895, July, 1898, or in August, 1896. Except in the second of 
these, when there were 22 clear days, most of the record is made up 
of days with intermediate cloudiness. There were 22 cloudy days 
in November, 1876, December, 1907, and January, 1909, when there 
were but 2, 6, and 4 clear days, respectively. 


TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET, LENGTH OF TWILIGHT, AND EQUATION 
OF TIME FOR CHICAGO 


Table CX VIII gives the time of sunrise and sunset for the 20th 
day of each month, also the length of twilight on that day, the num- 
ber of hours of sunshine possible, and the correction which must be 
applied to mean sun time to give 90th meridian time, the standard 
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Fria. 55.—Relative duration of daylight, twilight, and darkness. 


of time used in Chicago. On July 20, for instance, the sun is in 
the meridian, and casts a true north shadow, at exactly (12:00:00 — 
00:3:24) 11:56:36 a.m. The duration of light, twilight, and dark- 
ness, and the relation of each to sunrise and sunset, is shown graph- 
ically in Fig. 55. 


AVERAGE SUNSHINE, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL 


Previous to 1894 no satisfactory instrument was available for 
recording the duration of sunshine, but at the beginning of that 
year thermometric recorders were installed and a continuous record 
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has since been secured. This instrument makes record of the dura- 
tion of sunshine only, and does not distinguish in any way the 
differing intensities of the sun’s rays. It is adjusted to begin its 
record whenever the actual disc of the sun is visible, even though 
clouds intercept a portion of the sunlight, and as a consequence 
sunshine may be continuous when a thin stratum of cloud covers 
the entire heavens. 

1. Average duration of sunshine in hours.—Table CXIX shows the 
average daily number of hours of sunshine by months and years 
from 1894 to 1913, inclusive. Ordinarily, we should expect an 
inverse relation between the average duration of sunshine and the 


TABLE CXIX 


Avrprace Montuity anp ANNUAL NuMBER oF Hours oF SUNSHINE, 1894-1913 


| | | 
Year Jan. | Feb | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. | Dec. Annual 
52Bah 16510 622 i 826 | 9.01058 P1227 4) 1051 8-7 Wee PE ere 3 
4.4] 7.1] 8.2] 9.0 | 10.7 | 12.5 | 12.3 | 10.9 | 10.7 | 8.5) 4.0] 2.5) 8.4 
323: 06.0.) 87.01) 8.4 VIE 3 2 ea SOLO NTT 24 Ole OMe ocOul meeeonlln aie 
358A SLB) 6.97 6.64) “9201 Bic9 (S204 Tall SS SOU Sed iacoae ors 
46: 456 Wl 6.8.1" 2 ia Seoe | tO | MARA Ser 07 S3 RCS dle eGo me eod eae 
aT Nae (8987 WN 8.8: | 1058 1 Oe | 104) 6a Sug | lo. eel desu 6S 
825: 15007) 24.9) Ord We Seo OkSul) (820 8 Si Too eae Neco Oui! ee 6.5 
3.8 rire! 4.3 9.0 te} 10,4 |) 21.4 7.8 8.3 7.6 5.1 3.7 Wed 
422). 6.2.) 6st S829! 2955.) S88 SeSu) "903 36.0) 1 oe RAT OR SO Teco: 
43 We 6.95. 6.2) SL05) 929) eldest ial aS 4a SPAS 72 SS] oom Mnasens 
4 WSs 8 Bo le 985 11.14) 40-3 1 1OL3) 720 |) (GSS 4 Oe set eee 
856s) S.6ul) 6.9) 828 OE7 p15), A028 929) 728 SG Sale been oe 
See) 61! S200) OFS 10.82 1020 teil) O07) \8e4 40 SUR eer eed 
3.0% G21) 6.3) Sse 820] O-30) 0.2%) 99-3 66641" 655 ql" GO era GLO: 
5A 404 B78. 0 753) 1220 eS a0 6) Fev) acon ea cOmen roe 
B22 822 | 4:8 6.09.9} 8.3 10-1 |) 2008) 8257 2626) a0 aoe 6 6 
3.3 5.5 | 10.0 7.5 8.1 | 12.2 | 11.6 9.4 7.4 7.9 |. 4.4 3.9.) #26 
DOs Oh e750 Ml Ae OM T2200 tte 2 IOP sale ot eee neal ers) OMiemres 
450) 458.) (6260.8.7.) 10.0.) 3222 | 9% 79k 2a eco ye Cela ear ted 
ZION eON vole (O2 I O.4 a2 a td | 9.2] 8.1] 6.0] 4.2] 3.7] 7.6 
| | | | eae 
4.0) 5.4] 6.2) 8.0] 9.1) 10.5] 10.5) 9.6] 8.4) 7.1 4.8| 3.8| 7.2 
| | | 


* Not included in averages. 


average amount of cloudiness, and in the main this relation exists. 
For instance, in January, 1911, the average cloudiness was 7.9 
(Table CXV), considerably above the mean for that month of the 
year, and the average duration of sunshine was but 2.6 hours for 
each day, the lowest value for January on record. In September, 
1908, the average cloudiness was 2.8, while the average duration of 
sunshine was 10.6 hours, the former being nearly as much below 
the mean as the latter was above. Yet this inverse relation is not 
always in force. A few dense clouds may obscure the sun for long 
periods, whereas an extensive layer of thin cloud may cause no 
interruption of sunshine. In winter the same amount and kind of 
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cloud may veil the sun for a much longer period of time than would be 
the case in summer, because his rays come to us at a much greater 
inclination from the vertical. Broken clouds before the sun, when 
near the horizon, for the same reason interrupt sunshine to a greater 
extent than would the same clouds in the meridian at noon. The 
greatest duration of sunshine is, of course, in the summer months, 
when the days are longest. Only about 9 hours of sunshine are pos- 
sible on a December day, while in June there may be over 15 hours 
of sunlight (Table CXVIII). Because of this variation in the 
length of the day, comparison of the length of sunshine in hours 
throughout the months of the year is not practicable, more than to 
call attention to the average duration of sunshine on a day in early 
summer, 10.5 hours, as compared with one in early winter, 3.8 
hours. No month has ever reached its possible duration of sunshine, 
and none has ever fallen to half its average duration. The month 
of June, 1896, was marked by the greatest number of hours of sun- 
shine, averaging 12.8 hours for each day. December, 1895 and 
1896, averaged only 2.5 hours of sunshine for each day, the former 
being a month of unusual wetness, while the latter was the driest 
December on record. 

2. Percentage of possible duration—The average percentage of 
possible sunshine affords a good basis of comparison from month 
to month and from year to year, and such data are presented in 
Table CXX. From this it will be seen that the greatest proportional 
amount of sunshine is received in July, 71 per cent of the amount 
possible, and that there is a gradual decrease thereafter through 
October, the decline becoming sharp in November and reaching the 
minimum for the year in December, 41 per cent. After December 
the monthly averages increase to the maximum of the following 
summer. From June to September, inclusive, the record shows more 
than 80 per cent of sunshine in several instances, that of 86 per cent 
in the dry September of 1895 being the absolute maximum, although, 
of course, the actual number of hours during which the sun shone 
was less than in many cases in the summer months, as the Septem- 
ber day is about three hours shorter than the June day. The most 
remarkable record in the table, however, is that of March, 1910, 
with 84 per cent of the sunshine possible. No other March has 
received more than 68 per cent, and in only three other instances 
has the average reached 58 per cent. This was the warmest, driest, 
and sunniest March since the official records began. On only one 
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day did the temperature fall below the normal, and precipitation in 
appreciable amounts occurred on only three days. The sun shone 
continuously from sunrise to sunset on ten days, and on seven others 
the amount was 90 per cent or over. From November to February, 
inclusive, no record has reached 70 per cent, while in December none 
has exceeded 53 per cent. As low as 28 per cent of the possible 


TABLE CXX 


MonrTaLy AND ANNUAL PERCENTAGE OF PossiBLE SUNSHINE, 1894-1913 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dee. | Annual 


50 52 60 63 69 71 69 68 


* Not included in average. 


HieHest anp Lowzst Montuity ANNUAL Percentaces, 1894-1911 - 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
Highest mean| 61 67 84 70 79 84 85 82 86 77 62 53 66 
Lowest mean | 28 30 32 43) ||. 50 50 | 59 54 48 34 32 28 52 
Rangel... 33 37 52 27 29 34 26 28 38 43 30 25 14 


amount of sunshine has been experienced twice in the period of 
record, both instances being in December, in 1895 and 1896, respec- 
tively (p. 259). The reasons for the low percentages of sunshine 
in November, December, and January—less than 50 per cent in each 
month—are to be found in the same conditions which produce 
excess of cloudiness at that time of the year (p. 254). 


HOURLY SUNSHINE CONDITIONS 


ut Average hourly percentage of sunshine, by months —Table CX XI 
shows the average hourly duration of sunshine, by months, from 1894 
to 1910, inclusive, and the same data are graphically*portrayed in 
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Fig. 56. The period of most sunshine is limited to a few hours before 
and after noon in the months of June, July, and August, when the 
average is 80 per cent or more of the amount possible, and the least 
sunshine is received just after sunrise in the winter months. On 
the average, for the year as a whole, the greatest amount of sunshine, 
69 per cent, occurs from 11 a.m. to 1 P.M. 

2. Sunshine phases.—The chief phases of sunshine phenomena 
are shown in Table CXXII. The time of occurrence of the mean 
percentage of sunshine for the month varies from season to season, 
somewhat after the manner of the mean temperature (p. 136), while 
the equated time of maximum sunshine condition is 12:30 p.m. In 
summer the first mean occurs earlier than the average, 9:22 A.M., 
and the second later than the average, 3:58 p.m. In winter the oc- 
currence is reversed, the first mean occurring later and the second 
earlier than the average. The mean percentage is shown in the 
column of the first mean, and its value in hours of sunshine in the 
column of the second mean. The figures in this table, of course, 
harmonize with those in Table CX XI, except that they show exact 
times. 


NUMBER OF DAYS WITH ONE HOUR OR MORE OF SUNSHINE, ANNUAL 
AND MONTHLY 


During the summer season a day with less than 1 hour of sun- 
shine seldom occurs, and even in the winter months, when the mean 
duration of sunshine is less than 50 per cent of the amount possible, 
the number of days with 1 hour or more of sunshine averages some- 
what more than 3 in every 5 days. These facts are brought out 
by Table CXXIIa, which gives the number of such days for each 
month and year from 1894 to 1913, inclusive. The average numbers 
for June and July each come within 1 of the number of days in the 
month; and in 14 of the 20 years’ record of the former the sun 
shone on every day for at least 1 hour. This is also true in 10 years 
for the month of July, and in 7 years for the month of August. 
There are a few occasions of the kind in March, April, May, and 
September, but none from October to February, inclusive, although 
some of the monthly records are quite high as compared with the 
average values. There are several reasons for the greater frequency 
in the summer months of days of 1 hour or more of sunshine. The 
interval between sunrise and sunset is considerably longer in that 
season (p. 263); because of temperature conditions and of storm 
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Fic. 56.—Mean hourly sunshine. 


Fig. 56 shows the mean hourly percentage of sunshine, expressed in terms of the possible amount, for each 
hour of the day and each month of the year, based upon records from 1894 to 1910. The dotted lines marked 


S.R. and S.S. indicate the time of sunrise and sunset, respectively (see Table CX XI). 


TABLE CXXII 


SunsHINE PHASES 
(90th Meridian Time) 
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Table CXXII shows the sunshine phases. The first and last columns give the time of sunrise and sunset 
for the 15th of each month, the second and sixth columns show the time during the morning and afternoon when 


the average daily percentage of sunshine occurs, and the third column shows this amount, while the seventh 


The two columns under ‘‘ Maximum” show the time at which the 


greatest amount of sunshine occurs and the value expressed in percentage of the possible amount. These figures 


column shows this value expressed in hours. 
are based upon records from 1894 to 1910. 
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movement, cloudiness is on the average greater in winter than in 
summer (p. 254); and while the total precipitation is much heavier 
in the latter season, the frequency of days with precipitation is 
decidedly less (p. 167), and periods of rainfall are relatively brief. 


TABLE CXXIla 


Numer or Days EAcH Monto AND YEAR WITH One Hour on More or Sunsuine, 1894-1913 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Annual 
1894 Sienaates 23. | 19 26 28 29 | 30 SPSL 30 21 16 | 22 306 
TS9b Ss ecsncorers 19 | 25 27 27 30 30 31 30 30 29 17 146 | #3il 
IAN, oa 20 25 30 | 28 31 30 28 31 25 27 19 16 | 310 
TS897 i acvatee 18 15 2) 24 29 27 30 30 26285 eed Gy a aS 285 
18908 in ece< es 21 19 24 23 28 30 31 | 28 27 18 23 | 22 | 294 
1899) fei ans 24 21 18 | 30 28 30 30 30 | 25 25 719 9 220 301 
1900's aces 16 21 22 | 25 29 28 28 27 26 26 20 20 288 
LOOMS rerrerere 19 25 18 26 26 | 30 31 30 28 29 22 17 301 
19022 once ben 26 | 22 23 27 30 -| 29 28 | 31 20 28 20 | 14 298 
1903 csoeorisn 20 21 22 24 29 30 30 | 29 29 30 25 | 23 312 
19045 rosa ad 22 24 26 28 30 | 30 | 31 | 30 28 28 26 | 15 | 318 
1905 sascca..0 19 23 27 27 29 30 30 2a 28 | 27 |. 24 23 | 314 
W906 hese cwies 16 23 22 28 30 29 31 | 30 27 23 | 20 16 | 295 
LOOT ecsrste sie 17 26 26 19 26 28 30 29 25 Srp || ae 16 293 
1908 5 ciate ove 23 16 25 28 24 30. | 31 31 30 27 25 19 309 
1900): -cieras sie 18 15 | 20 | 24 30 21, F230 sk 27 26 24 18 | 290 
1910). Seca ucrn 18 24 31 | 24 27 30 | 31 31 24 29 21 19 309 
LOTUS Eee 13 18 28 26 | 30 30 29 31 28 25 22 20 300 
IDI ee eck 24 21 28 28 29 30 | 31 29 27 28 27 23 325 
1013 Steno 23 25 27 =| «26 26 30 31 28 27 24 AG 19 302 
Mean....... 19.8} 21.2} 24:4! 26.0 28.6 29.4) 30.1 29.8) 27.0 26.4 21.6 18.8| 303.1 

| | | 


* Not included in means. 


As a result, therefore, of the longer days, and of the conditions of 
temperature, cloudiness, and precipitation, the summer months are 
far more favorable for the occurrence of sunshine than are those of 
the cold period. 


LONGEST PERIODS OF SUNSHINE 


It occasionally happens that periods of settled weather with 
continuous sunshine from sunrise to sunset extend over several days’ 
time. Table CXXIII designates all such periods‘of 4 or more con- 
secutive days from 1894 to 1913, inclusive. It is apparent that these 
periods are more frequent in the early autumn than at any other 
time, although a number have occurred in the early spring. They 
happen seldom in the summer because of the active convection cur- 
rents of warm afternoons, which usually give rise to clouds of the 
cumulous type and so interrupt at intervals the rays of the sun. They 
are also very infrequent in winter, because of the favorable conditions 
for cloud formation then prevailing (p. 254). The longest periods 
of continuous sunshine, 8 and 7 days in extent, occurred in the 
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autumn, the first from September 27 to October 4, 1897, and the 
second from September 5 to 11, 1908. In 1901, the year of least 
precipitation in the official records, and one of repeated drouths, 
there were six periods of four or more days of continuous sunshine, 
while 1906 and 1911 were marked by three each. 


LONGEST PERIODS WITHOUT SUNSHINE 


In the winter season several days may occur in succession with 
skies so heavily clouded that no sunshine is recorded. These periods, 
wherever they have covered 4 or more consecutive days, are indi- 
cated in Table CXXIV. The longest period on record is one of 


TABLE CXXIII 


Periops oF Four ork More Consecutive Days witH 100 Per Cent or SuNSsHINE, AUGUST, 
1893, ro DrecumBEr, 1913 


Year | From | To No. Days 

TOS See eee erent Ane oe rein. hoe cee eee | September 25 September 28 4 
TEOD tele re ae eee pee lb ain aiv's's chicos amine love icin iom ss October 16 | October 19 4 
SGU ok cee eee ca eee ORO cioan Sateen bee e | September 27 October 4 8 
DR ee er ie et Mo St ee, OR Ie Ce eee tas cuss afetd is | August 16 August 19 4 
| (April 25 | April 29 5 

|| July 19 July 23 5 

September 3 September 6 4 

OOS et hot Greene ha aren waits wea aaceue cake tas tale \Beptember 21 September 24 4 
|| October 19 October 23 5 

| (October 27 October 30 4 

January 15 January 18 4 

October 29 November 1 4 

October 3 October 8 G 

May 19 | May 22 4 

|, June 9 June 12 4 

September 15 September 18 4 

| September 5 September 11 7 

April 22 April 25 4 

May 4 May 7 4 

June 30 July 4 5 

April 14 April 19 6 

|; April 29 May 2 4 

| |June 8 June 14 7 


10 days, from December 16 to 25, 1895. Another of 9 days occurred 
from February 4 to 12, 1897. No periods of the kind have ever 
occurred in the summer months, but one of 4 days was recorded in 
September, 1902, and one of 5 days in May, 1908. Otherwise, their 
occurrence has been confined to the months from November to 
February, inclusive. 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF SUNSHINE AT CHICAGO 
WITH THAT OF OTHER PORTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Table CX XV gives the percentages of sunshine by months and 
years for the same cities of the United States as were used in the 
comparisons of humidity and precipitation (pp. 247, 165), and the: 
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values are illustrated in Fig. 57. In making comparisons, however, 
it should be borne in mind that the length of day, as well as the 


TABLE CXXIV 


Prriops or Four or More Consecutive Days witHouT Sun- 
sHINE, AucustT, 1893, To DecemBER, 1913 


February; 1894228 - 22a see atelverner 8th to 14th inclusive, 7 days 
November; 1895072 5 2e.-.mcccetesioaier 6th “ 9th yee 
December, 180520 ar sane 16th ‘ 25th cS 10 
PANUALY; cn LOU Ore. eral teceie ee totes 23d “ 26th ~ Lee 
November, 189642 rn ccicwwie reser 17th “ 21st 5 Die . 
January; 180 linn carte oes 13th “ 17th Se Onn 
February; 189720. .ceas ge ener 4th “ 12th fs oi 
December, 1898 etcieeeesateeceriss 19th “ 22d a aos 
December) 1899). oan skieee see 9th “ 13th i Bias 
Janeary,) 1900 ork kere teean cee 9th “ 13th fe rs! 
Januarys:. 21000,. choo see ace oem 16th “ 19th ~ : eee 
January, 190D So acurms trae 7th “ 11th ae pees 
November; 1901 cn. oc awanwescstiecs’s 22d. 25th “ 4. 8° 
September, 1902 e005 scecentnweane sce 23d “ 26th = 4st 
December,7 190222 4.28 eee eae 2d “ 6th a ees 
December, 19042 sain eee ee te 23d “ 27th a Sas 
‘December, 19052242 Asn cee 17th “ 22d “ ye 
May, LOOS .o7 Bete eee oe eee 4th “ 8th = Lite Ae 
December, 1900 sec eee ee ae 11th “ 16th ny Gr 
January 101 bm eee. ene see llth “ 14th se Ea 
November, 191g sense eee eee as 26th ‘ 30th “ ele 
TABLE CXXV 
MoNTHLY AND ANNUAL PeRcENTAGE OF PossIBLE SUNSHINE FoR 15 SeLEcTED Cities For 4 Varying NUMBER 
oF YEARS 


(See Fig. 57) 


Station 


Portland, Ore........ 
San Francisco, Cal... . 
Yuma, cArigs sia svelees 


Havre, Mont......... 
Denver, Colo. . wats 
El Paso, Tex. .5.2..:. 


§t. Paul, Minn....... 
Omaha, Neb......... 
Galveston, Tex....... 


Marquette, Mich. .... 
Chicago; Ill aence.s 
New Orleans, La...... 


Northfield, Vt........ 
New York, N.Y...... 
Jacksonville, Fla... ... 


The data in the above table are for the total period of record for each station shown, up to and including 
1910. The periods differ in length, however, as the instruments were not all installed at the same time. 


percentage of sunshine, is an important factor; and that the length 
varies more and more from summer to winter as latitude increases. 
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Fra. 57.—Average monthly and annual percentages of possible sunshine. 
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The greatest proportion of possible sunshine occurs in the arid regions 
of the Southwest, represented in the table and graph by Yuma, Ariz., 
and El Paso, Tex., while the elevated plateaus of the Rockies, and the 
Plains states to the east, have also comparatively high percentages. 
The regions of least sunshine are those of the northeastern sections, 
near which most of our storm areas pass in their egress into the 
Atlantic. There is no uniformity in the amount of possible sunshine 
by months in the section of the country east of the Rockies, but, as a 
rule, it is greatest in summer time, and this is always the case in 
Chicago, as stated above. In the Pacific coast region, moreover, the 
season of protracted sunshine corresponds to the dry season there, 
while a falling off occurs in the colder months of the year. 


OCCURRENCE OF DENSE FOG 


In the usage of the Weather Bureau fog is designated dense when 
objects at a distance of 1,000 feet or less are entirely obscured. Rela- 
tive humidity in a dense fog is usually 100 per cent, but occasionally 
in the midst of large cities oily vapors discharged from innumerable 
chimneys condense upon the fog particles and prevent evaporation, 
even when the humidity of the air is considerably below the satu- 
ration point. Possible instances of this kind occurred on Sep- 
tember 10, 1888, and on October 18, 1889, when the records show 
dense fog with relative humidities of 52 and 58 per cent, respectively. 
Fogs in Chicago are sometimes blown in from the lake, but in winter 
they are usually caused by warm air coming in contact with snow- 
covered ground, or after a severe cold spell by moist lake winds 
blowing over the colder surfaces of the ground, whether snow- 
covered or bare. Ordinarily, fog is not to be taken as an indication 
of the approach of precipitation, but rather the reverse. This is 
especially true during the summer months, when fog occurs early 
in the morning, or in low places at night, but is rapidly dispelled after 
sunrise by the increasing heat of the day. 

Prior to 1895 the same distinction as is made today between light 
and dense fog was not taken into account, so that a complete record 
of the occurrence of dense fog is limited to the period 1895 to 1913, 
inclusive, and the data are shown in Table CXXVI._ The years 1900, 
1903, 1904, and 1911 were marked by a comparative frequency of dense 
fogs, there being 26, 25, 20, and 20, respectively, while the average _ 
occurrence for the year is 18.7. The year 1908 was freest from such 
phenomena, with only 6 occurrences. In the individual months, 
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March is the time of greatest frequency, and July that of least, there 
having been but three dense fogs in the latter month within the period 
of record. In March, 1903, dense fog occurred on 10 days, and four 
of these were consecutive. The average number for the year, or for 
any month of the year; is not large, and it is only seldom that the 


TABLE CXXVI 


Numper or Days Each Monts anp Yuar with Dense Foe ror One Hour or Lonaur, 1895-1913 


Year | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | April 


] l l ; | 
May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 


Totals, 1895-| 


1013-0 | 39 | | 35 | 25 | 16 | a ay B Vas 1 4) 380 | 92.) 262 
ae i Fe or ee ey aes ee er a ee a ee, 


* Not included in means. 


conditions of fog are such as to interfere materially with transporta- 
tion. Occasionally dense fogs at night are, by the greater heat of the 
day, rendered less dense, but become dense again the following night; 
although it is not often in Chicago that fogs of either kind continue 
through the entire twenty-four hours. 


DARK DAYS 


Sometimes in the morning of a week day, and usually in cold 
weather, a combination of heavy clouds, fog, and smoke hangs in a 
pall over the city, and the condition occasionally extends over a period 
of several hours. On these ‘‘dark days” objects can be seen on the 
street only with great difficulty, if at all, unless artificial light is used, 
and at such times it is commonly found necessary to use the street- 
lighting system the same as if it were night. The intensity of these 
conditions in Chicago, however, is never as aggravated as that of the 
famous London fogs which occasionally bring all traffic to a standstill. 
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Such conditions occur in Chicago only when the wind is so light as not 
to carry the smoke away, and the sooty particles become coated with 
moisture from the fog and settle to the strata near the surface, while 
the heavy clouds above prevent immediate dissipation by the heat 
of the sun. It is seldom that the condition continues past the middle 
of the day, as by that time the wind usually reaches a velocity suffi- 
cient to relieve the situation. Table CX XVII gives a list of such 
“dark days” from 1902 to 1913, inclusive. Prior to that period such 
days were classed as days with fog, so that they are not readily dis- 
tinguishable in the records. During the 12 years beginning with 1902 
there have been 52 days which come under the classification of 
“dark days,” as given above, 17 occurring in December, 9 in January, 
6 each in February and March, while the other months with the 
exception of May have had from 1 to 4 each. Of the total number, 
15 were marked by the intense darkness of night, and these are 
indicated in the table by the dagger (+). Sometimes a considerable 
degree of darkness is caused by clouds alone during or just previous 
to a severe thunderstorm in summer, and either fog or smoke may 
bring about a medium darkness, but the dates in the table are those 
upon which the condition was most pronounced, and are due to the 
combination of factors described in the first part of the paragraph. 


EFFECT OF CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE UPON TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY 

Following the discussion of the conditions of cloudiness and 
sunshine, it will be interesting to note their effect upon temperature 
and relative humidity. For this purpose a period of 3 days has been 
selected upon which the cloudiness and sunshine varied considerably, 
and when no lake wind prevailed to increase the moisture content 
of the air, and only the ordinary diurnal changes in velocity occurred, 
May 17, 18, 19, 1910, and the relations are shown in Fig. 58. The 
condition of weather is indicated at the bottom of the graph, solid 
black strips representing cloudy, shaded strips partly cloudy, and 
open strips clear conditions, respectively. 

During May 17, when the weather was cloudy, there was not 
much variation in temperature, except in that portion of the after- 
noon in which the clouds broke away temporarily, and the range 
for the day was but 8°. On the following day the temperature rose 
rapidly under continuous sunshine, the range being 28°, while on the 
last day of the period the diurnal change, although pronounced, was 
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not so great as on the day previous, because more or less cloudiness 
prevailed. The range on this day was 20°. It will thus be seen how, 
other influencing factors being fairly constant, the temperature 
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Fria. 58.—Effect of clouds and sunshine on temperature and humidity. 
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responds to the action of clouds and sunshine. There is compara- 
tively little range during cloudy weather in either day or night, but 
in clear weather relatively low minimums are experienced at night, 
and relatively high maximums in the day. The effect of clouds 
and sunshine upon relative humidity is also quite plain, the curves 
taking the opposite direction to those of temperature, with fully 
as close response to the variation of condition. The changes in 
relative humidity in this illustration, however, are rather the results 
due to changes in temperature which are caused by the varying con- 
ditions of cloudiness and sunshine. Had the temperature remained 
constant throughout the entire time, the changes shown in the 
relative humidity would not have occurred. There would, never- 
theless, have been a slow rise toward total saturation, such as 
occurred during that portion of the 17th when the temperature 
remained nearly stationary at 58°. We may, therefore, say that 
changes in relative humidity, other things being equal, are effected 
through variations in temperature resulting from the prevailing 
conditions of cloudiness and sunshine. 


WIND DIRECTION AND VELOCITY 


The wind instruments, of course, were moved with every change 
in the location of the Weather Bureau office. From November 1, 
1870, to June 8, 1873, they were exposed successively in three different 
locations, and since the latter date four changes have been made. 
The elevation of the anemometer has been raised with each change 
since 1873 to its present altitude above the surface, 310 feet (p. 370). 
The elevation of the anemometer in securing records of wind move- 
ment and velocity is an important factor, as will be brought out in a 
later paragraph, and also that of the influence of the surrounding 
objects. The record of wind direction, however, does not depend 
in nearly so large a degree upon the character of the exposure of the 
wind vane, or anemoscope, and the position of that instrument in all 
locations was excellent. The wind instruments and even the sun- 
shine recorder in order to have good exposures must be placed at 
elevations considerably above the roofs of the surrounding buildings, 
while this is not essential in the case of the thermometers and rain 
and snow gages. For example, at present the anemometer, anemo- 
scope, and sunshine recorder are on top of the dome of the Federal 
Building, while the thermometers and precipitation gages are placed 
on the roof of the north wing of the building, 170 feet or more lower 
down. 

The anemometer and its register afford a record of the actual 
number of miles of wind which pass the instrument, and this record is 
designated the total wind movement for the hour, day, month, or 
year, as the case may be. The average hourly velocity of the wind 
for any day is the total movement of that day divided by 24, the 
number of hours in the period; the average monthly velocity and the 
average yearly velocity are obtained in similar manner, but the 
values are always given in miles an hour. It is obvious that the 
highest velocity for a day, or for a storm, is seldom maintained through 
the extent of an hour, and in obtaining this value, called the maximum 
velocity, the period of five minutes in which the wind blew at its 
fastest rate is taken as the basis of calculation. All references to 
maximum velocities in the ensuing pages will be understood, there- 
fore, to be for the 5-minute period of highest rate of movement. At 
different times during the maintenance of the wind records it was 
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customary to measure the rate of the fastest mile in each day’s wind 
movement, and to record this value as the extreme velocity. How- 
ever, the periods of such record are broken, and as a consequence no 
data on extreme velocities are presented in this bulletin, except for 
a single reference to the fastest mile so far as known (p. 289). 

Only eight possible directions of the wind are considered in 
Weather Bureau practice; namely, north, northeast, east, south- 
east, south, southwest, west, and northwest, and no intermediate 
directions appear in the automatic records. A record of northeast 
therefore means that the position of the vane at the time was nearer 
northeast than either north or east. The term ‘“‘prevailing wind di- 
rection” is used to indicate the direction of wind which obtains 
longer than that of any other quarter. It does not necessarily mean 
that the prevailing wind blows for a longer time than those from all 
other directions, and in fact it often happens that the prevailing 
direction occurs in a relatively small portion of the whole time for 
which the record is made. For instance, should the wind blow from 
the northwest for 4 hours of the day, and during the remainder of 
- 20 hours be divided among the other seven points of the compass so 
that none persist for 4 or more hours, northwest would be considered 
the prevailing direction for that day. Again, should the wind blow 
on any day from the northeast for 7 hours, and from the southwest, 
south, and southeast for 6, 6, and 5 hours respectively, it would 
be classed as a day having its prevailing direction from the northeast, 
although, as a matter of fact, the wind blew from some southerly 
direction for more than two-thirds of the entire day. The illustra- 
tions are extreme, of course, but such cases are entirely possible, 
and some instances will be pointed out later where winds of com- 
paratively short duration are recorded as the prevailing winds for 
the periods in which they occur. The term “prevailing wind 
direction”’ is used with reference to the hour, the day, the month, and 
the year. The prevailing direction for the day is determined from 
the prevailing directions of its hourly record; that of the month, 
from its daily record; and that of the year, from its monthly record. 
The determination of the prevailing direction for the day, month, 
and year is therefore based upon the number of occurrences of pre- 
vailing directions for the next smaller unit, and not upon the actual 
length of time occupied by each direction. For example, suppose 
north and west winds be the prevailing hourly directions for a period 
of several days, as given in Auxiliary Table K. Calculated, as is the 
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custom, from the prevailing directions of the three days, the pre- 
vailing direction of the period would be recorded as north; as a matter 
of fact, the west wind during the period blew for 41 hours against 
only 31 hours of north wind, and west, therefore, is the true prevailing 

AUXILIARY TABLE K 


| North West Prevailing Direction 


Aas Te) WR cg ey ctl Af eo 13 hours 11 hours North 
econ d days versace meet ne coe tna eerie 3 hours 21 hours West 
hind averse ee Seta ab cones woute 15 hours 9 hours North 


direction. The occurrence of such differences, however, is very infre- 
quent, but attention is called here to the possibility, and later an 
interesting case of the kind, extending over a record of several years, 
will be pointed out (p. 301). 


PREVAILING WIND DIRECTION, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL 


The prevailing wind direction for the various months and years 
from 1872 to 1913, inclusive, is shown in Table CXXVIII. For the 
entire period the prevailing direction is southwest, and this is true by 
decades also except that of 1891 to 1900, which was northeast. This 
decade covered a portion of the 15-year period when the Weather 
Bureau occupied quarters at the Auditorium Tower, and its proximity 
to the lake may possibly have turned the scale in favor of the north- 
east wind. This theory seems plausible in view of the fact that north- 
east winds continued to be the more frequent up to the close of the 
Auditorium Tower period in June, 1905 (see also p. 301). The 
lake controls the wind direction during much of the spring and early 
summer, but throughout the remaining months of the year the 
movement is chiefly from the southwest, and were it not for lake 
influence (p. 142), the preponderance from this direction would at all 
times be decided. During the 42-year period the prevailing direc- 
tion was southwest for 24 years, northeast for 8 years, north and 
south for 4 years each, and west for 2 years, while northwest, south- 
east, and east have never been the prevailing yearly direction. It 
would ordinarily be expected that the years in which the prevailing 
direction was north, 1881, 1883, 1884, and 1885, were unusually cold. 
The first of these was warmer than the average, and while the remain- 
ing three were below the yearly normal, none had a deficiency in 
temperature reaching 2° (Table I). Of these four years, 1883 and 
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1885 were the most severe, averaging 1.8° and 1.5° below the normal, 
respectively, but the deficiency was due largely to cold weather of the 
winter months, when the prevailing wind direction was southwest 
or west. Asa matter of fact, many of the severest cold-wave areas 


TABLE CXXVIII 


Montuty anp AnnuAL Prevatine Direction or WIND, 1872-1913 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
SW | NE | NW SW WwW Sw | SW | SW | SW s SW | SW SW 
SW | SW WwW N N SW | SW | NE | SW |! SW | SW | SW SW 
S SW | SW | NE | NE | SW | SW | NE | SW | SW 8 SW SW 
W SW | SW N SW N NE s sw | SW | SE SE SW 
SW WwW W SW | SW} SW | SW s N s 8 WwW SW 
S N N N E iS} Sw | SW} SW | NE | SW | SE SW 
Sy) NE | NE | NE W NE | SE | SW | SW | SW W SW SW 
WwW W SW | NE | NE Ss s SS) 8 Sy W s 
sw | SW | SW | SW | SW | SW | SW | SW | SW | SW WwW W SW 
W SE W SW N N N N s Bods SW N 
SW | SW W NE | NE | SW | SW | NE | NE 8) ens W SW 
SW W N N N N Sw | SW | NE | NE S SW N 
SW S N N N N E E s sw | W SW N 
SW | SW 8 N N N N N E N Ww SW N 
W s NW N N NE | N 8 iS SAL as s 8 
NW | SW N SW | NE | SW | SW E E Sw | SW | SW SW 
W WwW NE | NE E NE | NE | SW | SW | SW | SW | SW SW 
SW | SW | NE | NE | NE | SW | SW | SW | SW | NE | NW | SW SW 
SW | SW | NW! NE | NE | SE | SW | NE | NE N Sw | SW SW 
SW | SW | NE | NE | NE | NE | SW _| SW | SW | SW | SW | SW SW 
NW | NE | NE | NE | NE | NE | NE | NE | SW | SW | NW | SW NE 
NW | W NE | NE | NE | NE | NE | NE | SE $ SW | SW NE 
SW | SW | SW | NE | NE | SW | NE | NE 8 Ss NW | SW SW 
NW | W NE | NE iS} NE | NE | SW s SW S Sy NE 
Sy} W N § s NE | NE 8 NE N W WwW Sy 
W W SE | NE N NE N N NE | SE Ss W W 
WwW s s N NE | NE | NE | NE | NE $ SW W 8 
SW W | NW] NE | NE | SW | NE | NE | NE S) NE WwW NE 
W WwW SW | NE | NE | NE | SW | SW 8 NS) WwW WwW WwW 
NW | W SW | NE | NE Ss NE | NE 8 Wo NW Ww? NE 
W W Ss NW | NE | NE | SW | NE NS) W SW WwW NE 
WwW W SW | NE 8 NE | NE | SW s W W W SW 
NW | NE | NW]! NE | NE | NE | SW | NE | SW | SW | SW | SW NE 
NW | NW} NE | NE | NE | NE | SW | SW | SW ! SW Ww SW SW 
SW S NE | SW | SW | SW N SW | SE | NW|] W | NW| SW 
NW | NW NE | NW NE | SW | SW | NE | SW | SW | NW | SW SW 
SW | NW SW | SW W SW | SW | NE | SW | SW WwW Ww SW 
SW | SW | NW | SE | NE | NE | NE | NE | NE Ww 8 W NE 
W SW | SW | SW | NE N SW s SW | SW W W SW 
8 SW S NE | SW | SW | SW | NE | NE W W SW SW 
Ww WwW NE | SW 8 SW.| SW | SW | SW | SW | SW | SW SW 
iS) W i) N NE | SW | NE | NE | SE W SW | SW SW 
Sw | SW | SW | NE | SW SW | SW SW | SW | SW | SW | SW SW 
SW | SW N N N N SW | SW 8 N) s SW SW 
WwW NE | NE | NE | NE | NE | NE | NE Ny) SW W NE 
1901-10..... NW | NW SW | NE | NE | NE | SW | NE | SW | SW Ww W SW 
1872-1910...) SW | SW | SW | NE | NE | NE |} SW | NE | SW | SW SW | SW SW 


* Not included in means. 


In Table CX XVIII the prevailing wind direction for the total period, southwest, differs from that of Table 
CXXXyY, northeast, as the period covered by-the latter is 20 years shorter. See also note under Table COXXXIV, 


which affect the temperature of Chicago pass the city to the west and 
south, and in some cases the cold is ushered in and maintained by 
winds blowing from west to southwest, but the usual direction of the 
cold-wave wind is northwest. Except in winter cold-wave conditions, 
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however, the north wind is generally colder than winds from west 
through south to east, and the average temperatures of most of the 
months in which north winds prevailed were below the normal for 
the period; but the prevailing yearly direction of north recorded 
for the particular years in question was not so much on account of 
the great frequency of north winds, as it was because of the com- 
parative infrequency of winds from any other one direction. In 
three of the years, north was the prevailing direction in only 4 months 
each, other directions being somewhat equally distributed through the 


remaining months. 
TABLE CXXVIIIa 


Frequency or Montauy Prevatine Winp Directions, 1872-1912 


| NW | w | sw Ss SE E NE N 

| } 

[ee 12 16 5 0 0 0 0 
3 14 14 4 1 0 4 1 
Galil Ze 10 4 1 0 11 5 
Dis) 820 9 1 1 0 20 8 
(Nei 5 4 0 2 20 7 
0 0 15 3 1 0 16 6 
0 0 21 1 i 1 12 5 
0 0 14 6 0 2 16 3 
0 0 17 10 2 2 9 1 
1 5 17 11 1 0 3 3 
5 12 12 10 1 0 1 0 
Teel He aks} 21 2 2 0 0 0 
0 2 23 4 0 0 8 4 
26 «| «65 171 61 ll 7 112 39 
Be, 13 35 12 2 2) 23 8 


In Table CXXVIIIa the prevailing wind direction as shown above, southwest, differs from that in Table 
CXXXYV, northeast, as the data included above are for a period of 41 years, while in Table CX XXV only 19 years 
are included. 


In regard to the months individually, the prevailing direction of 
southwest is also most frequent, as will be seen in Table CX XVITIa, 
which gives for each month the number of prevailing directions from 
each of the eight principal points of the compass. For the whole 
period southwest was the prevailing monthly direction 171 times, and 
northeast is next in order with 112. These two directions take up 
58 per cent of the total record. The southwest wind has been the 
prevailing direction in all months of the year, but that from the 
northeast has never been the prevailing wind in December or Janu- 
ary, and it has but seldom been recorded as such in November or 
February. Beginning with March, however, its frequency increases 
through May, and it remains prominent during the summer months, 
driving the high temperatures from the lake shore (pp. 37, 142), and 
establishing the reputation of the city as a summer resort. 
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Southwest and south winds are, of course, on the average warmer 
than those of any other direction, because they approach the city from 
the broad land expanse of the interior; and northerly winds are 
marked by relatively low temperatures (p. 145). However, the pre- 
vailing direction of any month cannot be taken as a certain indica- 
tion of the general character of the temperature conditions during 
that period. For instance, while March, 1910, the prevailing wind 
direction of which was southwest, was the warmest March on record, 
the prevailing direction of the warmest July, that of 1901, was north- 
east, and the prevailing direction of the coldest July of official record, 
1891, was southwest. In March, 1910, southwest winds prevailed 
for an average of 23 hours each day; in July, 1901, northeast winds 
were the prevailing winds for a daily average of 13 hours, southwest 
for 9 hours, and south for 2 hours. Hourly records of wind direction 
for July, 1891, are not available. Where, however, the prevailing 
direction for the month is, on the average, the prevailing direc- 
tion also for most of the 24 hours of the day, the influence of the 
wind shows plainly in the temperature conditions. Such a case was 
March, 1910, mentioned above; and January, 1893, a very cold 
month, in which the prevailing wind direction was northwest for an 
average of 23 hours each day. 


TOTAL WIND MOVEMENT, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL 


Table CX XIX contains the total wind movement by months and 
years from 1873 to 1913, inclusive. It is apparent that the movement 
and the resulting velocities are greater in winter than in summer. 
The values obtained at one location, however, are not comparable with 
those of another. For instance, the average hourly velocity for the 
period of 15 years at the Major Block is 8.3 miles, while for the 3 years 
following at the Chicago Opera House Building, the average is 10.4 
miles. The elevation of the anemometer at the two places was 103 
and 153 feet, respectively. From February, 1890, to June, 1905, 
inclusive, with an elevation of 274 feet, the average hourly velocity at 
the Auditorium Tower was 17.2 miles, but at the still higher exposure 
at the Federal Building, 310 feet, from July, 1905, to December, 1910, 
inclusive, the average velocity was 14.3 miles an hour, or 2.9 miles 
less than at its preceding location, where the elevation was 36 feet 
lower. While, of course, wind velocities do not necessarily average 
the same for different periods of years, even if the registering instru- 
ment remains in the same position, and with no change in the sur- 
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rounding objects, there can be no doubt that the great differences 
in average hourly velocity shown in the figures just quoted are in 
a large measure due to just such changes. We should ordinarily 
expect the velocity at the Federal Building, on account of the higher 
elevation of its exposure, to be greater than that at the Auditorium 
Tower, but instead it averages somewhat lower. Up to the time the 
office was removed from the Auditorium, however, its tower was a 
comparatively isolated structure and there was a free approach to the 
anemometer from all sides. On the other hand, the dome of the 
Federal Building, upon which the instrument is now located, although 
rising above the former exposure, is yet in a way hemmed in by sur- 
rounding buildings of nearly the same height, and the movement of 
the wind is retarded by these obstructions. A comparison in detail 
is made below between synchronous records obtained at the Audi- 
torium Tower and the Federal Building. 

An anemometer records merely the velocity of the wind at the 
point where it is stationed, and it is by no means a measure of the 
force of the wind in any other place of dissimilar conditions. Com- 
parative wind velocities at a single location, however, are of value, 
because the higher the wind at any place, the higher it is likely to be 
at some point close by, and the variation of the record of velocities 
' during storms furnishes useful information as to the relative severity 
of the storm. 

Fig. 59 shows, by months and years, the relative force of the 
wind at the four locations occupied by the Weather Bureau office. 
The records from which the graph was drawn do not cover synchro- 
nous periods, so that some degree of the variation must be charged 
directly to actually differing velocities in the general current. 

For the six months from July 1, 1905, to December 31, 1905, 
registers were maintained at both the Auditorium Tower and the 
Federal Building, and the relative movements for the different loca- 
tions are illustrated in Fig. 60. For all directions the average 
movement at the-Federal Building is only 90 per cent of that at the 
Auditorium Tower. It is less than 90 per cent from northeast 
through east to southwest. The Auditorium is situated near the lake, 
and there is practically nothing between to obstruct the passage of 
the wind, and to the south and southwest at the time of the Weather 
Bureau’s occupancy of the tower all buildings in the business district 
were much lower, so that the flow of air at the level of the anemometer 
was but little held back by surface friction. Buildings interfered 
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more with the course of the wind from the north, however, and the 
difference between the velocities of the two locations was somewhat 
less from that direction; while from the northwest and west the move- 
ment at the Federal Building was somewhat the higher, because 
winds from these directions must, before reaching the Auditorium, 
pass over the structures beyond the Federal Building, and in addition 
over several others between the two. 

While the average wind movement during the 6-months period 
showed 90 per cent for the present location, the comparison of the 
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Fia. 59.—Average hourly wind velocity. 


A=Major Block, elevation 103 ft. above ground; B=Chicago Opera House, elevation 153 ft. above ground; 
C=Auditorium Tower, elevation 274 ft. above ground; D=Federal Building, elevation 310 ft. above ground. 


latter for the period from July, 1905, to December, 1910, with that 
of the 15-year period at the Auditorium, is only 85 per cent. This 
increased difference between the averages of the two places doubtless 
is due for the most part to a decrease in wind velocity at the Federal 
Building on account of the large number of skyscrapers that have 
been erected near it since 1905. 

Further information as to the effect of exposure on the move- 
ment of wind is afforded by a short record maintained at the storm 
warning tower near the Life Saving Station on the breakwater at the 
mouth of the Chicago River, beginning with August, 1911. The 
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anemometer here was located 60 feet above the surface of the lake 
about 13 miles from the Federal Building, where the official instru- 
ment is placed, 310 feet above the ground, and 323 feet above 
the lake. The difference in elevation is therefore 263 feet, and yet, 


N 


s 
Hires 60; 


Total movement, all directions, Federal Building : Total movement, all directions, Auditorium :: 90;100 
310 ft. elevation 274 ft. elevation 


Fig. 60 contains a-wind rose based upon the wind movement from all directions during the same period at 
both the Auditorium Tower and the Federal Building, the dotted curve representing the Auditorium record and 
the solid black curve the record at the Federal Building. The relation between the two records is expressed 
beneath the wind rose in the form of a proportion. 


with the exception of west and northwest winds, the movement at 
the breakwater is almost uniformly higher than that at the Weather 
Bureau office. The average velocity for the year ending July, 1912, 
was 13.4 miles an hour for the Federal Building and 14.1 miles an 
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hour for the anemometer at the breakwater. . The greatest difference 
was in March, when the movement of the former was but 90 per cent 
that of the later, but in the following May it was slightly in excess. 
While the anemometer at the breakwater had only a moderate ele- 
vation, it suffered from no obstructions near by in any direction, 
while the position on the dome of the Federal Building is affected 
by surrounding high structures. 
AUXILIARY TABLE L 


CoMPARISON OF WIND VELOCITIES AT THE FEDERAL BUILDING AND AT THE BREAKWATER, CHICAGO, 
Auveust, 1911, to Juny, 1912 


Mar. | April | May | June | July | Mean 


Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. 
Federal Building...| 10.8 | 11.5 | 12.8 | 16.9 | 14.4 | 14.2 | 14.4 13.5 | 16.5 | 14.1 | 10.3 | 10.8 | 13.4 
Breakwater....... 1453) | 12.1 1-18.84) 1722) 152814) 1 1527 15.0 1762.4 1405) 91.0) tao 14k 
Percentage....... 96 95 93 98 95 98 92 90 96 | 101 | 94 91 95 


The data above are based upon calculations involving the total 
wind movement from all directions, and give the average velocities 
at the Federal Building to be 95 per cent of those at the breakwater. 
There is a great difference, however, in the velocities at the two places 
when the wind is from the free surface of the lake, the official ane- 
mometer recording a much lower velocity; while with winds from the 
west and northwest, which must pass over the structures of the city 
before reaching the breakwater, the velocity is slightly higher at 
the Weather Bureau office, as the anemometer there is reached first. 
The figures below indicate this variation nicely. Two days each of 
lake and land winds have been selected, with light and moderate 
winds in each pair, and with conditions of cloudiness nearly equal, 
and the results are given in Auxiliary Table M. 


AUXILIARY TABLE M 


Comparison or Winp VELOCITIES AT THE FrpERAL BUILDING AND AT THE BREAKWATER, CHICAGO, 
Lake anp Lanp Wrinps 


Lake Winns (NE) Lanp Winns (NW) 


Federal | Break- Per- Federal | Break- Per- 

Date Building | water centage Date Building | water centage 
February 20, 1912.... 14.1 17.2 “$2 January 15, 1912..... 20.3 19.5 104 
SALUT AOD Seren 21.0 33.1 63 February 9, 1912..... 12.2 11.8 103 


With winds from the lake the excess in velocity of the location 
on the breakwater increases with high winds, as shown; and while 
there is but little variation with land winds, the velocity at the 
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Federal Building is the greater, although the difference is not large, 
and it increases but slowly as the wind rises. In each case above, the 
direction of the wind was as indicated for by far the greater portion 
of the day. It varied a little at the two locations, but in the illus- 
tration of the lake wind it was always from the water surface; and in 
that of the land wind, from the west during the small time it shifted 
from the northwest. 

As a rule, with free exposures or with similar exposures, as has 
been indicated previously, the velocity increases with the altitude. 
In experiments made in the cranberry marshes of Wisconsin it was 
found that the velocity of the wind at 4.7 feet above the surface of the 
marsh averaged 4.5 miles an hour for an entire season, while that at 
an elevation of 50.5 feet, near by, averaged for the same time 9.0 
miles (Cox, Bulletin T, United States Weather Bureau). Milham 
states that on the Eiffel Tower, 990 feet above the ground, the 
velocity is 3.1 times that recorded at an altitude of 60 feet (Meteor- 
ology, p. 145). It will thus be seen that the velocity of the wind 
depends largely upon altitude, buildings, and character of the surface 
passed over. 


GREATEST DAILY WIND MOVEMENT, BY MONTHS 


In Table CX XX are given the greatest wind movements occurring 
in any day of the month, for the total period of Auditorium Tower 
and Federal Building records. Previous records are so affected by 
the lower exposures of the anemometers that comparisons would 
be impracticable. Indeed, in making exact comparisons between the 
velocities of the two locations represented in the table, the Federal 
Building values, which begin with July, 1905, should be increased 
by at least 10 per cent. The greatest daily wind movement, 1,347 
miles, occurred on February 12, 1894. The greatest at the present 
location was 952 miles on January 20, 1907. This record increased 
by the correction of 10 per cent would give only 1,047 miles, and 
would fall short of the Auditorium Tower record by about 300 miles. 


HEAVY STORM WINDS 


On the day of greatest wind movement given in the preceding 
paragraph, February 12, 1894, the wind attained a velocity for 
five minutes of 84 miles an hour from the northeast. The extreme 
velocity, or the fastest mile recorded, was at the rate of 115 miles 
an hour, and the storm averaged nearly 70 miles an hour for over 
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10 consecutive hours. Snow to the amount of about 10 inches fell 
continuously during this time, and was drifted badly by the wind. 
Business was much interrupted and much damage was done as a 
result of the extraordinary violence of this storm, which actually 
extended over 23 hours, beginning at 3 A.M. 


TABLE CXXX 


Greatest Datty Winp Movement For EAcH MonTH AND FOR THE YuAR, 1890-1913 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. jfor the 


Highest for 5 
the month | 952 | 1,347 | 944 | 1,012 | 882 | 713 | 791 | 644) 951 | 876 (1,077 | 953 | 1,374 
| 


Record from February 1, 1890, to June 30, 1905, at Auditorium Tower. 
Record from July 1, 1905, to December 31, 1913, at Federal Building. 


In the following May another severe storm occurred, which, 
although of less violence, yet caused great damage to vessels in the 
lake, as navigation was in full operation at the time. This was on 
May 18 and 19, 1894. The total wind movement for the first day 
‘was 882 miles, with a maximum velocity of 62 miles an hour from 
the east; on the second day the total movement was the same, 882 
miles, and the maximum velocity was 48 miles an hour from the 
north. The storm was accompanied by rain mixed with snow, and 
although storm warnings had been hoisted at lake ports on the 17th, 
many wrecks occurred. It began about 7:30 a.m. on the 18th, and 
the wind averaged 50 miles an hour for the entire day. The blow 
was not as steady as that of the preceding February, but was gusty 
by fits and spells, blowing 30 miles an hour one minute and 60 miles 
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the next. Nine vessels were totally wrecked off Chicago, the number 
of casualties being unprecedented for any single storm, and con- 
siderable damage was wrought on shore. The gale did not subside 
until the afternoon of the 19th. 

On April 20, 1893, the total wind movement was 1,012 miles, with 
@ maximum of 72 miles an hour from the northeast. This storm was 
accompanied by heavy rain mixed with occasional snow flurries, and 
began on the morning of the day before, on which day the wind 
movement was 911 miles, with a maximum of 62 miles an hour from 
the east. On the 21st the wind movement was also high, being 844 
miles, and the maximum was 50 miles from the southwest. The gale 
did not cease until about midnight of April 21, and during its course 
three vessels were wrecked in the lake, and much damage was done 
to buildings in the grounds of the Columbian Exposition, chiefly 
through breakage of glass. 

The storm of November 9 and 10, 1898, was also severe. The 
total wind movements for the two days were 1,077 and 936 miles, 
respectively, and the maximum velocities were 50 and 61 miles an 
hour, in both cases from the northeast. The storm began about 
midnight of November 8 and extended over the 9th and until the 
evening of the following day. On the 7th preceding, a velocity of 
76 miles an hour from the south occurred, the storm lasting from noon 
to midnight, but the direction of the wind was unfavorable to heavy 
seas, and comparatively little damage was done. 

On the day of greatest movement at the present location of 
the Weather Bureau office, January 20, 1907, when 952 miles were 
recorded, the maximum velocity was 60 miles an hour from the west. 
Snow squalls occurred in connection with the storm, and its severity 
was intensified by very low temperature, the mercury being as low as 
4° above zero at midnight. 

The foregoing notes will indicate some of the more important 
facts regarding the force, duration, and direction of our greatest 
storm winds, and they may be used in connection with the instances 
of damaging snow, sleet, and ice storms discussed on pp. 224-27. Of 
course, the longer a storm continues, other things being equal, the 
greater is the likelihood of damage. Also, if the wind is onshore— 
that is, from an easterly direction—the sea along the Chicago shore 
is high, and damage to vessels, sea walls, piers, and abutments 
correspondingly great. Occasionally, when storms are of short 
duration, the wind movement for the day as a whole gives no indica- 
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tion of the high velocities during the blow. The highest wind veloci- 
ties of the summer season usually occur in severe squalls of brief 
duration, ranging in length from a few minutes to an hour. Such an 
instance was that of May 25, 1903, when a maximum velocity of 
72 miles an hour from the southwest was reached, although the total 
number of miles recorded within the same hour was but 32. An even 
greater difference occurred in the squall of July 5, 1897, when the 
maximum velocity was 72 miles an hour from the west, while the 
wind movement for the hour in which it occurred was only 22 miles, 
and the entire squall lasted but a few minutes. 


MAXIMUM WIND VELOCITIES 


The highest wind velocity for any period of five minutes, with 
its direction, is recorded as the maximum wind velocity for the 
month. Table CX XXI gives these data for each month from 1872 
to 1913, inclusive. Due allowance must be made for changes in the 
location and elevation of the anemometer, as has already been 
explained (p. 282). The highest velocity of record is 84 miles from 
the northeast, in the storm of February 12, 1894, and the next highest 
is 76 miles from the south, on November 7, 1898, both of which have 
been referred to above. Several dates are shown in the table on 
which velocities of 72 miles occurred. These high velocities are not 
from any one direction, but it will be noted that most of them are 
from the northeast or southwest in the winter and from the south- 
west in the warmer months. The most severe blows of the year are 
the northeast snow winds of winter. In the summer southwest winds 
the temperature is usually rising, and the velocities are increased by 
the effect of the thermal gradient upon the barometric pressure. 
The blow in such high winds from the southwest is ordinarily quite 
steady, but when high winds occur in the heated season, blowing from 
the west and northwest, they are usually the accompaniment of 
thunder squalls, and are of comparatively brief duration. 


FREQUENCY OF GALES 


Table CXXXII shows the monthly and annual frequency of 
gales from February, 1890-1913, inclusive. By a gale is meant a 
wind of the velocity of 40 miles an hour or over. In the study of this 
table, also, allowance must be made for the change of the anemometer 
from the Auditorium Tower to the Federal Building in July, 1905. 
In Fig. 61, which shows the same data graphically, it will readily be 
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seen that the number of gales of 40 miles an hour or over has been 
much smaller since the removal to the present location, and this is 


TABLE CXXXII 
Montaiy AND ANNUAL FREQUENCY OF GALES, 1890-1913 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Annual 
1800s eee eee a ee ee ee ye ee eee es) er Ie 
SOU Aero. 3 9 9 8 5 2 6 1 1 8 10 13 75 
1802) auman. 7 2 11 11 6 4 2 1 1 3 8 3 59 
1893 2% ener 4 6 10 14 8 3 1 3 5 7 a 11 79 
1SO4 chee 6 6 13 6 11 4 2 1 1 1 5 5 61 
1805. feisisrsa 4 3 8 3 3 1 6 1 Zi 5 ff 5 53 
TSOGs te teces 3 8 8 10 7 2 0 0 5 4 7 2 56 
LSU onion sare 4 7 8 12 6 4 2 4 0 1 8 10 66 
1898 ertontees 7 7 9 6 5 3 2 2 2 6 10 i) 64 
1899 No ica 5 3 i 8 5 4 0 2 4 3 3 6 50 
TLO0O Roars 3 6 6 4 2 1 6 4 4 5 9 vf 57 
L901. vie ac ore 6 3 iB 4 4 8 4 if 3 5 3 2 54 
W902: svcrarauecie 5 2 6 6 i 5 5 1 4 Sali ao 9 63 
1908505 cc0xs 4 3 6 Li 5 0 2 2 2 Se tele 3 45 
190 eerste cavee 5 if 5 if 2 2 5 2 5 4 5 11 60 
1905.06 Sacinate 5 4 5 5 5 1 1 1 0 3 cS 1 38 
1908 fee isaters 5 3 3 2 5 3 1 1 3 3 3 0 32 
LOO Gal Gentes 3 2 3 4 1 2 2 3 1 1 2 1 | 25 
1908. serene ee 2 8 3 5 4 2 1 3 0 0 4 1 33 
1909). .- steve, cee 3 4 0 9 6 a) 1 0 0 2 6 2 34 
TOLO « o.eniaare 2 1 3 2 3 1 1 2 0 2 0 0 17 
LOUTF ores ore 4 4 4 uf 0 0 3 0 1 5 5 3 30 
1912 ea 1 3 1 3 3 1 0 0 0 i ae | 2 16 
LOTS coerce 0 il 4 0 2 0 3 0 0 0 2 0 12 
Average..... 4 5 7 7 5 3 3 2 3 4 6 | 5 52 


* Not included in averages. 

Table CX XXII gives the number of times each month and year during which the wind reached or 
exceeded a velocity of 40 miles an hour. In the study of this table, allowance should be made for the change 
in exposure of the anemometer as noted in Table CX XX (see Fig. 61). 


1890 1835 1900 1905 1910 


Fria. 61.—The frequency of storm winds. 


Fig. 61 shows graphically the number of times each year during which the wind has reached or exceeded 
a velocity, of 40 miles an hour (see Table CXXXII). The decrease since the change to the Federal Building in 
1905 is striking. 
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more because of the change in the position of the wind-recording 
instrument than because of any lessening in the frequency of storms. 
While the definition of “gale” as a wind of 40 miles an hour or over 
has remained the same in the language of the Weather Bureau, it 
has been found necessary to lower the limit which in the Auditorium 
Tower records marked the occurrence of a storm, so as to equalize 
the issuance of storm warnings in anticipation of storm windsas 
recorded at the Federal Building. The verifying velocity at the 
former location was even above that defined as a “gale,” and was 
fixed at 46 miles an hour. Since the removal, however, it has been 
successively lowered to 40 and to 36 miles an hour, the latter being 
the present verifying velocity for storm winds at Chicago. The 
table shows 1893 to be the stormiest year of the record, there 
having been 79 gales in that year. Of the months, 14 gales 
occurred in April, 1890, and in the same month in 1893, and such 
winds are more frequent in March and April, and least frequent 
in August. 

Storm winds do not occur with the same frequency from all points | 
of the compass, and there are several reasons underlying the unequal 
division. Auxiliary Table N, which was prepared a number of years 


AUXILIARY TABLE N 


PERCENTAGE OF Storm Winps FROM EacH DirEcTION FOR CERTAIN STATIONS ON THE UPPER LAKES, FROM 
1893 to 1897, IncLustvE 


(From Cox, Bulletin No. 24, United States Weather Bureau, p. 157) 


| 
| 
i} 


Station | N-|_NE | n | SE | s Sw Ww |NW 

= ¢ | 
iin en 1 pA or 1G 0 16 0 53 
ae mG eh ae 4 0 0 1 32 | 29 4 20 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.......... 0 3 2 ike SO 6 A 67 
(Groen Bay i Wiss .eiciee «isis aeeis asc | 30 3 0 2 4 24 21 16 
Milwaukee; Wis) > 2s sis) oie eo 6 7 4 12 4 SO ue wel 16 
Grand Haven, Mich..........-+ 2 it 13 6 ; 7 Gey 115 50 
Chisago Wee Gis pce da one Pons Meae o 13 22 29 10 5 
Alsaria Machen ctotsehtiee orale 2 Teplwe 19 17 1 ih 19 ad 
Port Huron, Mich.............-- 8 Brel fee 4 13 33 18 17 
INL sees Abe a aie ee | ie rig | 4 | 9 | 9 Ge alias 31 

| 


ago in a study of this phase of the subject, will illustrate the com- 
parative frequency of storm winds from certain directions and the 
absence of such from others. The verifying velocities at the various 
stations are arbitrarily fixed, and depend entirely upon the exposure 
of the anemometer, there being a wide variation between the differ- 
ent limits. 
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Thus it will be seen that, while for the upper lakes as a whole 
storm winds are most frequent from southwest to northwest, these 
directions including 64 per cent of the total number occurring, the 
figures for Chicago indicate a greater frequency from southeast to 
southwest, with the same percentage, 64; because, being located at 
the southern limit of the Lake region, a larger percentage of storm 
centers pass north of the city than is the case with the other stations 
in the table, so increasing the frequency of southerly winds. The 
barometric gradient following in the rear of these southerly storms is 
relatively not so great at Chicago as in the northern Lake region, 
and, as a consequence, storm winds from the northwest are less 
prevalent here. The direction east yields the least number of storm 
winds for practically all stations, and their small number is in a 
measure the result of actually lower velocities from this quarter 
(p. 299). Again, onshore winds are usually of higher velocity than off- 
shore winds, because of the much less friction offered by the surface 
of the water, and this tends to increase the frequency of storm winds 
from the direction of the lake, as is shown in the table by the relatively 
higher percentages from northeast at Chicago and Duluth, and from 
northwest at Sault Ste. Marie and Grand Haven, than occur on either 
side of these directions. A most important factor is the configura- 
tion of the country where the station is located, and the topography 
may be such that from certain directions storm winds never occur. 
At Duluth, for instance, the obstructions are such to the east, south- 
east, and south that winds have never reached verifying velocities 
from these directions; while at Sault Ste. Marie storm winds are con- 
fined almost entirely to the direction of the valley of the St. Mary’s 
River, high winds seldom passing across the valley. There is 
another factor of much importance in some locations, which might be 
termed artificial: that is, the character of the exposure of the ane- 
mometer which indicates the occurrence of storm velocities, with refer- 
ence to buildings. This factor has already been discussed in detail 
for Chicago (pp. 282-89) and it remains only to call attention to the 
fact that lake winds have a much higher velocity as they approach 
the shore than is the case after being retarded and deflected upward 
over the numerous structures in their course to the wind register 
at the Weather Bureau office. For this reason some onshore winds 
of storm velocity are not recorded as such at the Federal Building, 
and the records can be harmonized only by reducing the verifying 
velocities for onshore storms so as to allow for the retardation. 
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MEAN HOURLY WIND VELOCITY 


Table CX XXIII and Fig. 62 show the average hourly velocity of 
the wind by months from 1890 to 1910, inclusive. The mean velocity 
for the year is 16.3 miles an hour, ranging from an average of 18.2 
miles in March to 13.3 miles in August. The highest wind velocities 
occur in the spring, because at that time of year the equilibrium of the 
atmosphere is disturbed most by the rapid changes in temperature 
accompanying the rise from the winter’s cold to the heat of summer. 
Areas of general disturbance are more frequent at this time, and 
move rapidly across the country, often accompanied by severe gales. 
In August, the month of least average velocity, there is but little 
barometric gradient, and the weather from day to day is more or less 
settled. - Throughout the year the average velocities of the winter 
months are considerably higher than those of the summer season. 

On the average, the highest velocities of the day occur between 
2 and 3 p.M., at which time the mean for the year is 17.7 miles; while 
the period of least wind is that between 6 and 7 a.m., 15.4 miles. 
It will thus be seen that the day is nearest calm just after the occur- 
rence of minimum temperature, and windiest just before the time of 
maximum in the afternoon (p. 136). For the year the period of least 
wind is during the night and early morning in July, while the highest 
velocities are experienced on the average at about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon in the month of April. At the latter time the land tempera- 
tures are rising rapidly, causing and maintaining the lake wind from 
the northeast with its clear sweep for many miles over the smooth 
surface (p. 142). In both table and graph the effect of change of loca- 
tion is not material, as the values of both the Auditorium Tower and 
the Federal Building have been combined. 


PREVALENCE AND VELOCITY OF WINDS FROM DIFFERENT 
DIRECTIONS 


As previously stated, the observations of wind direction are 
confined to the eight-principal points of the compass, and no record 
has been made of intermediate directions. During the period of oc- 
cupancy of the Auditorium Tower the number of miles of movement 
and the time of the winds from each of these eight directions were 
recorded, so that it is possible to calculate the relative prevalence 
and the average velocity of these different winds. The data are given 
in Table CX XXIV for the years 1891-1904, inclusive. On the aver- 
age the velocity of the wind varies greatly with its change of direction, 
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influenced as it may be by obstructions, character of the surface 
passed over, rising or falling temperature, and the translation of the 
storm center around which the wind tends to blow. The strength 
and frequency of the higher winds from the southwest and south are 
due mainly to the last two of these influences (p. 292). The next 
higher velocities are from the northeast, largely because of the great 
lake surface which extends in that direction and allows the flow of 
currents over it with but little friction. Even a southwest wind 
blowing over the city may in some measure be accelerated by the 
lake surface. As a portion passes out over the lake and is released 
from the strong friction of the land with its innumerable structures’ 
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Fic. 62.—Mean hourly wind velocity. 


Fig. 62 shows the mean hourly wind velocity for each hour of the day and each month of the year based 
upon records from 1890 to 1910. The heaviest shading shows the time when the greatest average hourly wind 
velocity occurs and the lightest shading the time when the average velocity is the least. The dotted lines marked 
S.R. and S.S. indicate the varying time of sunrise and sunset during the year (see Table CX XXIII). 


it tends to outrun the portions yet over the city, and so diminishes 
the pressure slightly along the shore, thus increasing the movement 
over the land. 

Due easterly winds at Chicago are much less prevalent than those 
of any other class, because they usually occur only as shifting cur- 
rents. This is in turn due to the movements of the great areas of high 
- and low barometric pressure across the Middle States, such rarely 
approaching or passing directly from the west. Winds from the east, 
moreover, have the least velocity of any direction, as the cyclonic 
areas of which they are a part are themselves moving from the west, 
so that the motion of the latter lessens that of the east wind with 
reference to stationary objects. 
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The average hourly velocities for the various directions are: 
north, 15.6; northeast, 17.3; east, 14.2; southeast, 15.6; south, 
18.9; southwest, 22.8; west, 16.6, and northwest, 15.4 miles an 
hour. Differences of exposure, however, influence the velocities 
from all directions, as has already been pointed out (pp. 282-89). 

The graphic values in Fig. 63 have been drawn from the data 
in Table CXXXIV. The degree of prevalence of each direction is 
shown for the months of the year by the length of line, while the 
average velocity of the direction is indicated by the breadth of line. 
It is easily to be seen that north winds prevail but little, and east 
winds least of all. Beginning with January, west and northwest 
winds diminish, and north and northeast winds increase. The 
north wind reaches its maximum prevalence in April, but the north- 
east wind continues to blow for longer periods until May, and 
remains the prominent wind until the beginning of autumn, when 
the south-to-west directions assume dominancy. At no time of the 
year is the north, east, or southeast wind the prevailing direction in 
the cycle of changes. The little occurrence of the second has already 
been explained. The other two more or less parallel the shore of the 
lake, and the lake and land influence tends to divert them either to 
the one side or the other. Taking the seasons into consideration, 
the preponderance of westerly winds in winter is scarcely more 
marked than that of the easterly winds of the summer and spring. 

The average times shown for each direction in the table give the 
best basis for determining the prevailing wind direction during the 
period covered, and this is shown to be southwest, with an average 
duration of 5 days 4 hours each month, against 5 days 3 hours each 
month for the direction northeast, the next most persistent wind. 
However, as calculated by the method in common use (p. 278)—that 
is, from the prevailing directions of the various months—the pre- 
vailing wind direction of the period in the table under discussion, 
1891 to 1904, inclusive, is strongly northeast (see Table CX XVIII). 
During this time-the prevailing direction as calculated was northeast 
for 60 months, and southwest for only 36 months; while, by an 
actual count of the hours and minutes each blew, the southwest wind 
averaged 1 hour longer for each month of the entire period. Such 
differences in recording the prevailing wind direction are, however, 
of rare occurrence, and probably only happen when certain wind 
directions are controlled by strong but non-periodic influences, such 
as govern the spring and summer lake wind at Chicago (p. 142). 
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RESULTANT DIRECTION AND MOVEMENT 


The prevailing wind direction, based upon the records from 1872- 
1913, inclusive, has been shown to be southwest (p. 280); that is, 
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the aggregate the wind has blown from that direction longer 


than from any other. 


in 
of time. 
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The prevailing. direction involves the factor 


Resultant wind direction involves the factor of movement. 
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For instance, should the wind blow from the north for 20 hours of the 
day, north would be the prevailing wind direction without regard 
to its velocity. If this velocity were 5 miles an hour, and during 
the remaining 4 hours of the day the wind blew from the south 
at 30 miles an hour, while the prevailing direction would remain 
north, the resultant direction would be south, and the resultant 
movement (80*4—5 X20) 20 miles. 


20, 942 mi 


22,818 m 


790 hrs 
1475 hrs. 
605 hrs. 
917 hrs. 
1206 hrs 
14930 Ars. 
1260 hrs. 


1012 hrs 


Calm = 37 hrs. 


8,555 mi. 


Fic. 64. 


Fig. 64 represents the total wind movement from each direction and the resultant wind direction, also the 
total duration in hours for each direction and for calm, based upon a 15-year period from 1891 to 1904, covering 
the greater portion of the record of the Weather Bureau while at the Auditorium. The resultant wind direction 
is represented by O-X, with a total number of miles of 20,562. The resultant wind direction is shown to be about 
7° south of southwest (see Table CX XXIV). 


The resultant direction and movement of the wind for the Audi- 
torium Tower record are shown in Fig. 64. Starting at some point, 
O, lines proportional to the wind movement are drawn for the suc- 
cessive points of the compass, beginning with north and reaching the 
end of the final direction at X. OX, which has a value of 20,562 
miles, then marks the resultant movement of winds for the entire 
period; and its direction from O, very nearly 6° 45’ south of southwest- 
northeast, as shown, is the resultant direction. Theoretically, a 
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body of air at O would in the course of a year pass through the 
changes indicated in the polygon, arriving at X, 20,562 miles distant, 
in a line extending 6° 45’ south of northeast. 

The lines in the lower right-hand corner of the figure show the 
relative duration of the wind from each direction during the course 
of an average year. Here again it is to be noted that southwest 
has the greatest value, 1,490 hours, although northeast is a close 
second with 1,475 hours. Comparing these values, however with 
those of the movements of the two directions indicates that the 
average velocity of the southwest wind is considerably the greater. 


PREVAILING HOURLY WIND DIRECTION 


Table CXXXV and Fig. 65 show the prevailing wind direction 
hour by hour for the various months of the year from 1892 to 1910, in- 
clusive. The preponderance of northeast winds throughout the late 
morning, afternoon, and much of the evening of the spring and sum- 
mer months is apparent at a glance. During the month of April the 
northeast wind prevails for every hour of the day. As the water 
of the lake gradually warms, however, the frequency of such winds 
diminishes until October, when the temperature of the lake is 
approximately that of the air. In the ensuing months, from Novem- 
ber to February, the prevailing hourly direction is altogether from a 
westerly direction. There is no prevailing hourly direction indicated 
for north, east, or southeast. All other directions prevail at some 
time or other, but the most frequent are southwest and northeast. 
Out of the total of 288 hourly entries in the table, the northeast 
direction appears 106 times, with southwest, south, west, and north- 
west distributed unequally among the remaining hours. Calculated 
upon a basis of hourly frequency, the northeast wind is shown to be 
the prevailing wind, rather than the southwest wind, as indicated 
in Table CX XXIV, but it must be remembered that the two are 
of nearly equal frequency, and the tables in question are for some- 
what different periods (see also p. 301). 

Table CXXXVI and Fig. 66 show the prevailing hourly wind 
direction for Davenport, Iowa, of nearly the same latitude as Chicago, 
for the period covered by the data for Chicago in the previous table 
and graph. By hours, the prevailing direction for the year at Daven- 
port is southwest, whereas northeast winds were most frequent at 
Chicago during the period 1892-1910, inclusive. There are only three 
hours at the inland city when the prevailing direction is northeast, 
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Iia. 65.—Prevailing hourly wind direction, Chicago. 


Fig. 65 shows the prevailing hourly wind direction by months based upon records from 1892 to 1910, contained in Table CXXXV (see also note to Table CXXXV). 
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Fig. 66.—Prevailing hourly wind direction, Davenport, Iowa. 


Fig. 66 shows the prevailing hourly wind direction by months at Davenport, Iowa, based upo 
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but there are several hours of prevailing easterly winds during the 
night and early morning. These instances are doubtless due to 
local causes, which it is impracticable to present in detail. While 
there is much difference between the prevailing wind directions of 
the two places during the spring and summer months, which serves 
to emphasize the influence of the lake at Chicago in determining its 
wind direction at that time, there is considerable uniformity during 
the winter, especially in the months of January and February. The 
prevalence of the northeast wind at Chicago is responsible for its low 
maximum temperatures and comparatively cool weather during the 
warm season (p. 37). With a normal summer temperature, such as 
prevailed in Chicago during the summer of 1910, there were only 9 
days on which 90° was reached or exceeded, while at Davenport there 
were 28 such days, the lake wind being the cause of their infrequent 
occurrence in the larger city. 


COMPARISON OF WIND VELOCITY AT CHICAGO WITH THAT AT OTHER 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


While comparisons have been made in the previous pages between 
the values of temperature, precipitation, sunshine, and humidity 
for Chicago.and other portions of the United States, as represented 
by selected cities, it is much more difficult to present properly the 
relative wind velocities of those places. The exposure of the ane- 
mometer, as has already been shown (p. 296), influences the record of 
wind movement to such a degree that it is almost an impossibility 
to secure comparable records in any one of the larger cities. 

The data for 1909, a typical year, on wind velocity for the various 
places used in former comparisons, however, are presented for what 
they may be worth, in Table CX XXVII and Fig. 67. Other things 
being equal, wind velocity increases with elevation, and the highest 
velocities occur in the regions lying in the paths of the most fre- 
quent storms. Chicago, being in the path of the southwest dis- 
turbances which cause our heaviest northeast winds, and on the 
southern side of those whose centers pass over the northern Lake 
region, has doubtless as high a wind velocity as have the majority of 
northern cities. Wind velocity, on the average, is considerably 
lower in the southern sections of the country, because there the 
changes in weather and temperature are not so abrupt, and the reason 
that this relation is not apparent in the table is doubtless due to 
differences in exposure of the anemometers as regards elevation, 
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configuration of the country, and surrounding buildings. If it were 
possible to secure similar exposures for all of the lake cities, we should 
probably find that the wind velocity does not differ much from place 
to place, when average conditions are compared. Of the cities 
shown in the table, Chicago leads in average wind velocity for the 
year, with 14.4 miles an hour, and New York is second with 13.0 
miles; while the cities showing the lowest velocities are Portland, 
Ore., and Yuma, Ariz., with 6.5 miles each. 


TABLE CXXXVII 


Averace Hourty Winp Vetocity By Monts For 15 SeLecrep Cities ror THE YEAR 1909 


(See Fig. 67) 
aed 
BB . 
on me i“ me 
; Sra | a hal grea ae eee 
Station Zee zg Z es ae 3 a] 3 & g s 
Ne r= eta (eke arf Veta pen ey Veen | Eh arate TERT |e le EI OE 
de Balt let oe ee ee i eee 
Portland, Ore...... 106 | 7.7| 8.1| 6.2) 6.0] 6.1) 6.3} 5.9] 6.2| 5.5] 5.3] 7.8) 7.1) 6.5 
San Francisco, Cal..| 204 | 10-1) 7.8) 7.4] 8.3) 11.1) 12.2| 11.7) 11.5) 8.3) 6.5) 5.4) 6.1) 8.9 
Yuma, Ariz....... 58 | 5.7| 7.1] 7.5 8.2) 7.2} 6.4] 6.6] 5.6) 4.7] 4.8] 6.1! 7.9) 6.5 
Havre, Mont...... 44 | 9.0| 8.3| 7.8; 9:1] 10.7| 7.5} 7.6| 6.3| 7.1] 7.5] 8.9} 9.9] 8.3 
Denver, Colo...... 136 7.2)8.5) 7.4) 8.2) 7.8) 6.5) 6.2) 6.1 6.2) 7.1) 7.1) 5.9) 7.0 
El Paso, Tex...... 133 | 10.2| 13.2] 14.2) 15.0) 14.6) 10.4) 10.8) 10.5] 10.6| 9.2) 10.4! is q187 
Moorhead, Minn...| 57 | 10.5] 8.7| 9.5) 11.0! 9.5) 6.7; 6.7| 6.7] 7.6] 10.1] 10.0} 8.9 8.8 
Omaha, Neb...... 121 | 10.6] 10.4] 10.5] 12.2} 9.2) 7.0, 6.4] 6.6] 6.2] 8.6] 9.4] 9.5) 8.9 
Galveston, Tex....| 112 | 11.0] 13.3] 11.0] 12.9 12.5 10.5 11.0 10.2) 10.1) 10.4 12.3 11.6 
Marquette, Mich...| 116 | 13.7| 10.9] 9.3] 10.7) 8.8} 7.2] 9.3] 9.0] 9.7] 11.2) 12.3) 11.0) 10.3 
Chicago, Ill....... 310 | 13.4] 17.3] 14.6] 17.4] 15.7] 11.1] 11.8) 10.7| 12.1] 14.7) 17.3] 16.5) 14.4 
New Orleans, La...| 121 | 8.3) 11.1] 10.8] 10.8} 9.2) 7.0| 7.2) 7.4) 7.9] 7.2] 7.5! 2, 8.7 
Northfield, Vt..... 70 | 10.3} 9.0) 8.2] 10.6) 9.3, 7.6) 8.0) 6.7| 7.6] 7.5| 9.0) 7.0) 8.4 
New York, N.Y....| 350 | 13.8| 16.4] 16.6] 14.5) 12.3, 9.7| 10.6) 10.2) 10.2| 12.6) 12.8) 16.1] 13.0 
Jacksonville, Fla.../ 129 | 8.8) 9.8) 10.9) 9.8) 8.4 9.1) 9.2| 7.6) 8.4 8.4) 8.4) 9.2 9.0 
| 


The maximum velocities for each month of the year 1909, recorded 
at the cities included in the previous table, are given in Table 
CXXXVIII. While the highest velocity at Chicago during that 
year was 60 miles an hour, several cities experienced more severe 
winds: El Paso, Tex., 67 miles; Omaha, Neb., 66 miles; Galveston, 
Tex., 68 miles; New Orleans, La., 66 miles, and New York City, 
83 miles. : 


COMPARISON OF WIND VELOCITY WITH OTHER CONDITIONS 


Following the discussion of temperature, precipitation, sunshine, 
and wind velocity, it will be interesting to compare the monthly 
values of these elements together. Fig. 68 illustrates in four curves 
these monthly mean values in successive order. The curves that 
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show the closest relation are, of course, those of temperature and 
sunshine, and while the line of precipitation gives an increase in the 
warm period, the changes are not at all regular. Still, the influence 
of the enlarged capacity of the atmosphere for carrying moisture when 
temperatures are high is easily detected. In general the velocity of 
the wind decreases as the values of the other three elements increase. 
The influence of sunshine and high temperature is to increase wind 
velocity (p. 292), and the lower velocities of summer must therefore 
be accounted for by the fact that active and general storm areas are 
much less frequent in that season, and high winds are in many cases 


due to brief squalls. 
TABLE CXXXVIII 


Monrsaty Maximum WIinp VELOcITIEs For 15 SeLectep CITIBs FOR THE YEAR 1909 


Station Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
Portland, Ore........ 36 32 32 95) 94 125 18 26 24 24 39 33 39 
San Francisco, Cal....| 48 34 34 32 | 33 | 36 34 34 36 29 28 33 48 
Yuma, Ariz. ....2..4 29 36 37 aT | 26 | 23 28 27 32 28 30 32 37 
Havre, Mont........ 36 36 35 34 | 42 39 36 | 46 38 36 46 43 46 
Denver, Colo........ 45 38 36 44 3h ol) 3h 33 | 28 30 34 35 32 45 
Bl Paso, "Dexaeneae ee 43 58 60 60 | 50 | 54 67 | 40 38 54 43 49 7 
Moorhead, Minn... .. 44 30 30 38 | 36 | 30 24 28 27 32 39 30 44 
Omaha, Neb......«.. 66 39 37 48 ao || 20 38 23 35 33 30 32 66 
Galveston, Tex....... 50 44 53 46 60 | 40 68 33 34 54 30 46 68 
Marquette, Mich..... 46 47 33 54 | 2971 30 40 40 36 36 40 32 54 
Chicago, Ill.......... 48 48 38 | 60 50 | 48 42 32 36 46 | 48 52 60 
New Orleans, La..... ey 45 37 37 30} 228% |) 30 36 66 274 “28 27 66 
Northfield, Vt........ 41 36 31 42 37 | 30 36 36 29 31 36 33 42 
New York, N.Y...... 57 73 60 83 48 | 43 46 40 45 46 48 58 83 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 56 49 39 29 40 | 42 55 46 27 27 27 42 56 

1 


Fig. 69 indicates the influence of temperature upon wind velocity. 
Here the average hourly temperatures and the average hourly wind 
velocities are given for the period 1890 to 1910, inclusive, and the 
relation is seen to be direct. The lowest point in the temperature 
curve is at 6 a.M., and that in the velocity curve at about 6:40 a.m., 
while the peaks of both curves are reached at 3 p.m. After the maxi- 
mum values are attained there is a steady decrease until evening, 
the temperature continuing the decrease until the time of minimum 
the following morning, when the cycle is begun over again. The 
wind velocity, on the whole, does not change much during the night, 
but there is, nevertheless, a downward tendency. The increase in 
wind velocity from minimum to maximum is due to the circulation of 
the lower strata of the atmosphere as a result of ascensional currents 
caused by the increase in temperature of the ground under the 
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influence of insolation. The relation between the two elements, as 
illustrated, exists at all seasons of the year. 
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Fig. 68.—Average monthly values. 


Fig. 68 contains graphs showing the average monthly temperature, average monthly precipitation, average 
monthly percentage of possible sunshine, and average monthly wind velocity, based upon all available records, 
the temperature and precipitation being for the same period, but the sunshine and wind for shorter periods. 
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SUMMARY OF WIND DATA 

Table CXX XIX gives for reference a summary of the principal 
features relative to the average and extreme values of wind direction 
and velocity. 
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Fig. 69.—Average hourly values. 
Fig. 69 contains graphs showing the average hourly values of temperature and wind based upon records 
from 1890 to 1910. 
TORNADOES 


Tornadoes, commonly misnamed cyclones, are very severe local 
storms, developing usually in the southeast quadrants of general 
storm areas. They occur most frequently in the Great Plains states, 
and but seldom in the Lake region. These storms are attendant 


é 
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upon severe thunderstorm conditions, and their energy may be 
likened to that of a great disturbance compressed into a very small 
area. The width of the tornado path seldom exceeds a mile, and it 
is often not more than a few hundred yards. Generally, the nar- 
rower the path of the tornado, the greater is its energy. A notable 
exception to this rule was the severe tornado which occurred at 
St. Louis, Mo., in May, 1896, with a path of destruction more than 
a mile across. Chicago and its vicinity, due in a large measure to the 


TABLE CXXXIX 


Summary oF Winp Vetocity AnD Direction Data 


| 
| MEANS | MAxIMA Storm WINnDs 
Monts | cp | 4> mS 2B 5 
| | 8 = Bt 44| 8 B Sa |. 90 
g)alalbls geet) se) Els | Gelade) g 
Sk > pe m [SS i ~ Si S| | 
January...... | 17.2 | 19.6 | 1899 | 13.4| 1909; 53 | 66 | 1998| 44 eee, 4.2| 7 | 1898 
February... 18.0 | 20.9 | 1894 | 14.8 1907| 54 | 84 | 1894] 47 | 1905 | 4.6/ 8 | 1806* 
March....... | 18.2 | 22.2 | 1894 | 14.6 | 1909 | 54 | 68 | 1800| 38 | 1909] 6.5| 13 | 1904 
| 1895 
Ried 55.42 18.0 | 23.9 | 1893 | 13.5 | 1804 | 55 | 72 | 1893| 40 {is 6.6| 14 | 1893 
Magi 2es2 >| 16.6 | 18.8 | 1893 | 13.5 | 1910| 53 | 72 | 1903] 40 | "1907 | 4.9] 11 | 1804 
sanase oc 13.9] 16.1 | 1899 | 10.6 | 1910| 48 | 72 | 1892] 35 | 1903| 2.6| 8 | 1901 
ules coos: 13.4 | 15.5 | 1890 | 10.7 | 1906 | 48 | 72 | 1897] 36 | 1806| 2.5| 6 | 1895+ 
‘August... .... | 13:3 | 15.2 | 1893 | 10.7| 1909 | 47 | 72 | 1808| 32 | 1909/ 1.8] 4 | 1907+ 
September 15.4 | 18.9 | 1893 | 10.6] 1910] 46 | 72 | 1900) 35 | 1910| 2.6| 7 | 1895 
October... .... 16.3 | 18.8 | 1893 | 11.2 | 1910| 51 | 63 | 1898| 36 | 1908| 3.8] 8 | 1902 
November 17.4 | 21.2 | 1898 | 13.0 | 1910 | 53 | 76 | 1898 | 39 | 1910| 5.6| 10 | 1898 
December ..... 17.8 | 22.0 | 1893 | 14.6| 1910 | 52 | 72 | 1904| 37 | 1910| 4.6| 11 | 1893t 
| June | 
April | Sept. 
Feast ae 16.3 | 23.9 | 1893 | 10.6 | 1910 | 51 84 | 1804] 32 | 1900 | 51.8] 79 | 1893 
* Also 1908 
+ Also 1900. 
t Also 1904. 


Table CXX XIX contains a summary of the more important wind velocity data based upon records from 
February 1, 1890, to February 1, 1910. 


counteracting influence of Lake Michigan (p. 209), have been par- 
ticularly free from the occurrence of these remarkable and destruc- 
tive phenomena.- As far as known, but two tornadoes have ever 
occurred within the limits of Cook County, and only the first of these 
entered the city of Chicago. This tornado occurred two days before 
the St. Louis tornado, May 25, 1896, passing through that portion 
of the city known as Norwood Park; the second tornado referred 
to occurred on April 6, 1912. A thorough study of the former 
was made immediately after its occurrence, and its path is shown in 
Fig. 70. 
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This tornado occurred between 1 and 2 a.m., and at about the same time 
two other tornadoes occurred in northern Illinois and one in Iowa, while a 
fourth was reported in the southeastern portion of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan on the following afternoon. All were formed in the southeast 
quadrant of a storm or cyclone moving east from Manitoba with a trough 
of low barometric pressure extending thence southward. General thunder- 
storm conditions at the time prevailed over the western Lake region and the 
Middle West; and in the vicinity of the Weather Bureau office in Chi- 
cago there was an exceptionally severe thunderstorm, with vivid lightning, 
heavy squalls of wind, and excessive rainfall. The fall of rain from 2:08 
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ig. 70 shows the path of a tornado which passed through Cook County, IIl., on May 25, 1896. The small 
arrows along the track indicate in what direction fallen trees lay after the passage of the storm. 


to 2:23 a.m. at the station amounted almost to a cloudburst, there being 
1.24 inches in the 15 minutes. The highest wind velocity recorded at the 
station was 62 miles an hour at 1:50 a.m. 

The tornado first appeared over the Des Plaines River, close to the 
boundary line separating the towns of Maine and Leyden in the northern 
part of Cook County. Generally, the track of the storm lay in an easterly 
direction, and the disturbance was most destructive in the section called 
Canfield-on-the-Hill, a portion of Edison Park, and the highest portion of the 
county, being 125 feet above the lake. The tornado moved thence south- 
eastward, but turned slightly northeastward after reaching Norwood Park, 
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thence moving eastward, skirting the dividing line between Niles and Jeffer- 
son. The path of the storm was clearly cut for over four and a half miles 
between the Des Plaines and the Chicago rivers, with a width varying from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of a mile. After reaching the Chicago River the 
track widened, indicating a decrease in energy, and by the time the tornado 
arrived at North Fortieth Avenue it had practically lost its identity. The 
sections over which the disturbance moved were for the most part but sparsely 
settled, and yet destruction was very great. Six houses were leveled to the 
ground, and about thirty others so badly damaged as to be almost beyond 
repair, and the total loss of property amounted to more than $100,000.— 
Cox, Bulletin No. 3, Geographic Society of Chicago. 
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PART VI 
a BAROMETRIC PRESSURE 


BAROMETRIC PRESSURE 


At any moderate elevation above sea level the pressure of the 
atmosphere is not a direct factor in either weather or climate, in so 
far as it affects the comfort and health of the individual. No 
extended space will therefore be devoted to a discussion of the sub- 
ject, but the main features will be presented as briefly as practicable. 
Barometer readings are essential to the forecaster of weather condi- 
tions, and were observations of all other weather elements omitted 
it would still be possible to anticipate many changes of conditions 
from the barometric pressures alone. As far as the ordinary changes 
in pressure are concerned, however, they do not in the slightest degree 
affect the sensations of the person in health. Rheumatics, indeed, 
may often feel twinges when the barometer falls sharply, or drops 
considerably below the normal, because of the relatively higher pres- 
sure within the body; and such persons can sometimes foretell the 
coming of rains and snows, because precipitation occurs frequently 
after a falling barometer. 

The normal atmospheric pressure at the level of the sea is about 
14.7 pounds to the square inch, but the pressure is usually measured 
in heights of a column of mercury which will exactly equal the pres- 
sure of the air. The normal pressure at sea level then becomes 30 
inches, and this is sometimes termed the pressure of 1 atmosphere. 
Pressure diminishes with altitude above sea level, for short distances 
at the rate of about .001 inch for each foot difference. In determin- 
ing the average or normal pressure for any location, therefore, it is 
necessary to take into account the altitude, and any changes in the 
position of the barometer must be carefully allowed for. The level 
of Lake Michigan, on the shore of which Chicago is situated, is 
approximately 581 feet above sea level, but there is some variation 
in the altitude of some portions of the city above the surface of the 
lake. The records of the Weather Bureau with .reference to air 
pressure, however, have all been reduced to the elevation of the 
station above sea level on January 1, 1900, so that the readings 
presented herein are comparable, notwithstanding the changes in 
the location of the office since its establishment in 1870. The sta- 
tion elevation is 823 feet above sea level, and is approximately 223 feet 
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above the average street level of the city. Therefore, when data 
for street level are desired, the Weather Bureau records of station air 
pressure should in each instance be increased by about .24 inch. 


TABLE CXL 


Muan Monruiy AND ANNUAL STATION Barometric Pressure, 1873-1913 


oa oe 
53623 
Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| April] May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Annual Bas 
Ba 
1.123]1.152/1.146 1.028]1.072)1.110)1.150)1.150)1.114/1.127/1.075/1.197) 1.120 —12 
1.237/1.197|1.155/1.183])1.105}1.087|1.106)1.124/1.146)1.212|1.185/1.208) 1.162 +30 
1.300] 1.185]1.098/1.089)1.055/1.086)1.104/1.094/1.152)/1.091|1.168/1.016) 1.120 —1 
1.170/1.166}1.101/1.085/1.091/0.998|1.109)1.145/1.113)1.050|1.090)1.178) 1.108 —24 
1,218/1.264/1.131/1.060]1.130)1.026)1.083)1.081/1.130)1.098)1.134)1.186) 1.128 —4 
1,135|1.042|1.029 0.894/1.041/1.048)1.095)1.018)1.149)1.098)1.123)1.148) 1.068 —64 
1.201/1.176]1.164'1.106/1.135/1.101/1.076)1.088)1.188)1.225)1.162)1.168) 1.149 +17 
1.115/1.136/1.169 1.034/1.089|1.068)1.095)1.130)1.153/1.158)1.260)1.186) 1.133 +1 
1.214/1.190/0.975|1.108)1.127!1.036|1.127|1.132)1.060/1.176|1.161)1.192) 1.125 —7 
1.213]1.118]1.136)1.130)1.086 0.997|1.128/1.099)1.188)1.122)1.230)1.176) 1.135 + 3 
1.210]1.331/1.233}1.046)1.038)1.025)1.096)1.178)1.178)1.204)1.171)1.171) 1.157 +25 
1.233)1.116}1.114)1.046|)1.044/1.144/1.029)1 140/1.123)1.214/1.174)1. 182 1.130 —2 
1.205}1.085}1.156/1.109|1.023)1.123)1.075|1.089)1.139)1.085/1.067)1.133) 1.107 —25 
1.136/1.154/1.059/1.147/1.067/1.084) 1.089) 1.086)1.152)1.275)1.108)1.249) 1.134 + 2 
1.052}1.218/1.171]1.050)1.089)1.091/1.083)1 116/1.183|1.157 1.156)1.151) 1.126 — 6 
1.317/1.152]1.208)1.247/1.032)1.044)1.149)1.154)1.179|1.078)1.232)1.168) 1.163 +31 
1.091/1.215}1.110}1.119/1.065/1.091/1.096|1.190)1.131)1.241/1.168)1.154) 1.139 +7 
1.231/1.146|1.166/1.197|/1.027)1.093|1.131)1.178)1.214)1.045)1.154)1.181) 1.147 +15 
1.139) 1.094/1.121/1.110/1.215/1.056)1.143)1.110)1.233)1.207|1.152}1.128) 1.142 +10 
1.179|1.183|1.156/1.139]/1.007/1.041|1.186)1.136)1.197)1.166)1.152)1.181) 1.144 +12 
1.059} 1.176)1.096/0.991)1.017)1.085)1.100)1.134)1.107|1.109)1.118)1.159) 1.096 —36 
1.150]1.187/1.090}1:103|1.058/1.112|/1.143]/1.157|1.150|1.038/1.154/1.173| 1.126 — 6 
1.081)1.200)1..119)1.108/1.114)1.156)1.123)1.065|1.120)1.162|1.191)1.079| 1.126 — 6 
1.216/1.030]1.147/1.129/1.056/1.098)1.135)1.146)1.138)1.158)1.109)1.252) 1.142 +10 
1.183/1.147/1.116/1.150/1.124)1.086!1.065)1.115)1.272)1.180)1.161)1.153) 1.146 +14 
1.098) 1.160)1.183)1.166)1.062)1.111)1.157)1.103)1.134)1.113)/1.129)1.145) 1.130 —2 
1.181)1.143]1.059)1.129)1.133)1.162)1.114)1.112)1.187)1.237/1.160)1.143) 1.147 +15 
1.151)1.102)1.152 1,154/1,089|1_087]1,098|1.152/1.183|1.207/1.174 1.160) 1.142 +10 
1.133/1.163}0.940)1.215/ 1.013) 1.073) 1.096) 1.143)1.161/1.226)1.236)1.145| 1.129 _ 
1.241)1.105}1.079)1.075)1.130)1.051)1.118)1.126)1.107/1.151)1.129)1.175) 1.124 — 8 
1.060)1.179}1.251)1.032)1.159)1.097/1.120)1.112)1.203/1.210)1.204)1.145) 1.148 +16 
1.171)1.271/1.106)1.147|1.075)1.123)1.136)1.184/1.193)1.192|}1.172/1.119| 1.157 +25 
1.307|1.299/1.164]1.037)1.061)1.092)1.062)1.108)1.151)1.205)1.142)1.179) 1.151 +19 
1.127/1.325/1,208)1.151/1.092)1.030/1.104)1.117)1.185|1.137)1.244|1.244) 1.164 +32 
1,266]1.215)1.140)1.093/1.104) 1.047)1.064)1.148)1.115)1.221/1.174/1.095| 1.140 +8 
1.111]1.153]1.138)1.045/0.993)1.148)1.180)1.151)1.195}1.233)1.126/1.147| 1.135 + 
1,.231/1.016/1.034)1.059/ 1.029) 1.122)1.108)1.168)1.230|1.187)1.218/1.089| 1.124 — 8 
1,173]1.236)1.168)1.009/1.139)1.128)1.068)1.131)1.194]1.128)1.105}1.196; 1.140 +8 
1,222|1.222)1.141)1.189/1.148)1.086)1.130)1.152)1.175)1.178)1.105}1.204) 1.163 +31 
1.189]1.119)1.260)1.079/1.035)1.170)1.146)1.077)1.151)1.179|1.146}1.079| 1.136 +4 
1.184/1.165)1.114/1.190)1.153)1.189)1.126)1.154)1.207)1.129)1.196)1.241) 1.166 +34 
1,174|1.162)1.126)1.100)1.078/1.080}1.111]1.121/1.157/1.149]/1.157)1.165) 1.132 |........ 
Departure (in 
thousandths)../ +42 |+30 | —6 |—32 |—54 |—52 |—21 |—11 |+25 |+-17 |4+25 {133 |.......]........ 
Correction for 
sea-level, add. | 0.921/0.913/0.899/0.895/0.882)0.875)0.869]0.874)0.883/0.891/0.908/0.915) 0.893 |........ 
Mean sea-level. .| 2.095/2.075/2.025/1.995|1.960/1.955)1.980]1.995|/2.040/2.040/2.065/2.080 2.025 |........ 


* Not included in average departure. 


Table CXL contains values which added to a base of 28.000 inches equal the mean monthly and annual 
station barometric pressure. Elevation of barometer 823 ft. above sealevel. The last column contains for each 
year the departure in thousandths of an inch from the normal annual pressure, based upon records from 1873 
to 1899. The corrections to be added to the station pressure for reduction to sealevel and the sea-level readings 
themselves are also given. ‘ 
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MEAN STATION PRESSURE, MONTHLY AND ANNUAL 


The actual pressure at any place in the temperate zone varies 
considerably in the course of a year, but the fluctuations are usually 
well within 1 inch above or below the normal. Table CXL gives 
the average station pressure—that is, the pressure at the elevation 
of 823 feet—for each month and year from 1873-1913, inclusive. In 
order to simplify the data as much as possible, only the excess of 
pressure over 28.000 inches has been entered, and that amount must 
be added to the values in order to secure the station pressure. For 
instance, the mean station pressure for January, 1873, was (28.000-+ 
1.123) 29.123 inches, while that for April, 1878, was (28 .000-+0.894) 
28.894 inches. According to the table, the mean pressure at the 
station elevation is 29.132 inches, which reduced to the level of the 
sea becomes 30.025 inches. On the average the pressure is highest in 
January, 29.174 inches, and lowest in May, 29.078 inches. Reduced 
to sea level these values become 30.095 and 29.960 inches, respec- 
tively; but, owing to the influence of temperature, the lowest sea- 
level average occurs in June, 29.955 inches. Barometer normals were 
established by the Weather Bureau for the period 1873-99, inclusive. 
As these figures have continued in use up to the present time (1914), 
they only, being the means for that period, are given in the table, 
and are used in all cases in calculating departures. 


MEAN DEPARTURE FROM NORMAL PRESSURE, MONTHLY 
AND ANNUAL 


In calculating the mean departures from the station normal 
pressures, the normals for the various months have been used in 
each case instead of the normal pressure for the entire year, but 
the average departure from the annual normal is given across the 
bottom of Table CXLI. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRESSURES AT CHICAGO, REDUCED TO SEA 
. LEVEL 


Table CXLII contains the highest and lowest sea-level pressures 
observed at Chicago, by years. The highest pressure ordinarily 
occurs during the passage of a cold wave and the lowest during a 
severe disturbance with accompanying high winds. The mean of 
these highest pressures is 30.76 inches, and that of the lowest, 29.21 
inches, making the mean annual range of 1.55 inches. The absolute 
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TABLE CXLI 
MonrTHLy AND ANNUAL DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL StTaTIOoN Pressure, 1873-1913 
April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 
| 

— ,072|—.006] — .030|-+.039|+.029| — .043|— .022/— .082/+.032| —.012 
+ .083)-+ .027|-+.007| — .005|-+ .003] — .011)+.063/+-.028)+.043) +.030 
— .011}—.023)/+ .006| — .007} — .027| — .005) — .058/+-.011|—.149) —.012 
— .015|-+.013] —.082| — .002| + .024|— .044| — 099} —.067|+.013] —.024 
5| — .040|-+.052| — 054] — .028) — .040| — .027| — .051|— .023)+-.021) —.004 
— .206| — .037| — .032| — .016) — .103| — .008| — .051| — .034/ —.022| —.064 
— .006)+.057|+ .021| — .035| — .033)+.031|+.076|+.005|+-.003) +.017 
|—.066/+ .011|— .012 — .016)+ .009|— .004 +.009|+-.103)+.021) +.001 
— .008/+ .049; — .044/+ 016) +.011)+ .003|+.027|+ .004/+-.027; —.007 
+.030|+ .008|— .083)-+ .017| — .022/+ .031) — .027|+ .073;+ .011) +.003 
— .054] — .040) — .055| — .015| + .057|+.021|/+.055|+ .014|/+.006) +-.025 
— .054] — .034/ + .064/— .082|+ .019) —.034/+.065|+ .017;+.017; —.002 
+ .009| — .055|-+.043| — .036) — .032| —.018) — .064/— .090| — .032| —.025 
+ 047} — .011/+ .004) — .022) — .035! — .005|-+-. 126] — .049| +-.084) +-.002 
— .050}+ .011)+ .011| — .028| — .005|-+-.026/-+.008) — .001)—.014| —.006 
+.147|— .046) — .036|-+ .038|-+ .033| + .022| — .071|+.075|+.003) +.031 
+ .019)— .013)+.011) —.015|/+.069 —.026|+.092|+.011|—.011) +.007 
+.097|— .051/ +.013)+.020|+ .057 +.057)—.104|—.003/+-.016 +.015 
+ .010)+.137| —.024|-+ .032) — .011|+.076|+.058) — .005)— .037| +.010 
+ .039| — .071|— .039|-+ .075|+ .025|+ .040|+-.017,— .005)+.016, +.012 
— .109|—.061}+ .005| — .011|+.023) — .050| — .040) — .039|—. — .036 
+ .003|— .020|-+ .032}-+-.032|-+ .036) — .007| —.111]—.003/+.008) —.006 
+ .008|-+ .036|-+ .076|+ .012| — .056 — .037)+.013)+- .034| — .086) —.006 
+ .029|— .022|+ .018|-+ .024|-+ .025) — .019|-++ .009| — .048)+.087) +.010 
+ .050|-+.046|+ .006) — .046) — .006 +.115/+.031/+-.004|—.012) +.014 
+ .066|— .016|+.031|+ .046) — .018) — .023) — .036/— .028)— .020) — .002 
+.029|/+ .055|-+.082|+ .003| — .009|-+ .030/ +.088)+ .003)—.022) +.015 
+ .054|-+ .011)}+ .007| —.013)+ .031/+ .026|+-.058)+ .017)— .005; +.010 
+.115}— .065| — .007) — .015}+-.022 + .004|-+-.077|++.069| — .020, — .003 
— .025|-+ 052) — .029}+ .007|-+- .005| — .050/+- .002) — .028/+-.010) —.008 
— 068} + .081|+-.017/+- .009) — .009| + .046) + .061|+.047;— .020) +-.016 
+ .047|— .003|+ .043|-+ .025| + .063| + .036) + .043/+- .015| — .046) +.025 
— .063)— .017)+.012) — .049| — .013) — .006|+.056| — .015)+-.014) +.019 
+.051|+ .014| — .050| — .007| — .004| + .028) — .012|/+-.087|+ .079) +-.032 
- + .026|— .033|— .047|+ .027| — .042| + .072/+-.017|— .070) +.008 
— .055| — .085|-+ .068/-+-.069|+ .030|-+-.038)-+-.084) —.031)—.018) +.003 
— .041)—.049|/-+ .042| — .003/-+ .047/ + .073|+-.038|+.061|—.076) —.008 
— .091)+ .061|+ .048) — .043|+-.010| +-.037| — .021) —.052|+.031) +.008 
+.089} + .070|+-.006) + .019|-+- .031)+-.018)-+-.029| — .052)+-.039| +-.031 
— .021}— .043/+ .090|-+-.035|— .044, — .006|-+.030) — .011]—.086) +.004 
+ .090|+-.075|+-. 109) + .015}+ .033 +-.050| — .020|+.039/+-.076| +.034 
1.100} 1.078) 1.080) 1.111) 1.121) 1.157) 1.149} 1.157] 1.165) 1.132 
— .032| — .054|—.052|—.021/—.011|-+.025]+-.017 + .025]+ .033]....... 


‘* Not included in average departure. 

Table CXLI contains the monthly and annual departures Gh thousandths) of pressure from the normal 
values, based upon records from 1873 to 1899. To these normals must be added the base of 28.000 inches. In 
this table is also given the average monthly departure. See Table CXL. 


TABLE CXLII 
HieHest anp Lowest Osservep Sra-Levet Pressures, 1872-1913 
Year |Highest| Lowest} Year | Highest) Lowest} Year | Highest) Lowest) Year | Highest) Lowest 

S72 eres 30.76 | 29.33 | 1884....] 30.66 | 29.29 | 1896....| 30.71 | 29.37 | 1908....| 30.75 “29.22 
ISZohecme 30.75 | 29.31 | 1885....) 30.71 | 29.18 | 1897....| 30.74 | 29.29 | 1909....| 30.63 | 29.04 
S74 ce 30.80 | 29.15 | 1886....] 30.66 }° 29.09 | 1898....| 30.82 | 29.27 | 1910....| 30.76 | 29.26 
1875. cms 30.71 | 29.12 | 1887....| 30.81 | 29.03 | 1899....| 30.76 | 29.24 | 1911*...| 30.77 | 29.27 
US76eeeen 30.62 | 29.25 | 1888....| 30.93 | 29.28 | 1900....} 30.61 | 29.20 | 1912*...| 30.72 | 29.32 
1877 ose 30.70 | 29.17 | 1889....| 30.86 | 29.31 | 1901....) 30.72 | 29.31 | 1913*...] 30.67 | 29.31 
ine Tite Bs Ban te a 29.29 | 1902....) 30.94 | 29.11 | ————_ 

ees ; ; fae -68 | 29.19 } 1903....} 30.70 | 29.13] Mean...| 30.76 |.29.21 
L380 eae 30.79 | 29.01 | 1892....| 30.67 | 29.16 | 1904....| 30.74 | 29.06 | Extremes] 30.94 | 28.98 
USS yeiven 30.69 | 29.23 | 1893....) 30.94 | 28.98 | 1905....} 30.78 | 29.18 1893 
1882... . 30.72 | 29.25 | 1894... .| 30.85 | 29.26 | 1906....| 30.72 | 29:03 | Xears--- 1003) i803 
1883...:. 30.72 | 29.43 | 1895....] 30.65 | 29.20 | 1907....| 30.71 | 29.18 ‘ nge. ..1.96 


* Not included in means. 
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extremes are 30.94 and 28.98 inches, respectively, and the absolute 
range, therefore, is 1.96 inches. The highest absolute pressure 
occurred on two occasions, February 4, 1893, during a well-marked 
cold wave in which the temperature fell to —8°, and on January 28, 
1902, in a cold wave with a minimum temperature of —4°. The 
lowest reading, 28.98 inches, occurred on April 20, 1893, thus bring- 
ing the absolute extremes of pressure within three months of each 
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Fig. 71.—Mean hourly pressure. 


Fig. 71 shows the mean barometric station pressure for each hour of the day and each month of the year 
based upon records from 1891 to 1904. The areas of deepest shading indicate the times of greatest pressure and 
vice versa. The dotted lines, S.R.and S.S., indicate the varying times of sunrise and sunset. These values are 
taken from Table CXLIII. 


other. A severe storm prevailed on the last-named date, with rain 
turning to snow, and a very high wind, which reached a velocity of 


72 miles an hour. The storm was followed by a sharp drop in tem- | 


perature, from 48° on April 20 to 30° on the 21st, a very low reading 
for that period of the year. Considerable damage was done to 
shipping in the lakes by the high westerly gale, which continued 
during the 21st. 


MEAN HOURLY PRESSURE BY MONTHS 


Table CXLIII contains the average hourly pressure readings 
by months, and the values are well illustrated in Fig. 71. In the 
table are given the decimals only, and in reading the amounts each 
must be added to 29.000 inches. The pressures in both table and 
graph are for the station elevation of 823 feet. Primary and second- 
ary maxima and minima are apparent from a study of the data, the 
primary maximum occurring at from 9 to 10 a.m., and the primary 
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minimum from 2 to 3 p.m. in the colder months, and from 2 to 6 P.M. in 
the warm season. The secondary maximum follows the primary 
minimum in the evening, and the secondary minimum occurs in the 
early morning, before the primary maximum. While the highest 
average monthly pressure occurs in January, as shown in Table 
CXLII, the highest average hourly reading occurs at 9 A.M. in the 
month of September. The explanation of these variations in pres- 
sure is unimportant, so far as the main features of weather and climate 
at Chicago are concerned, but should further information be desired 
reference may be had to any standard textbook on meteorology. In 
Fig. 72 are given graphically the curves of pressure change during 
the course of the day, for the months of January, April, July, and 
October, and the year. 


MEAN HOURLY PRESSURE DEPARTURES 


In the swing of pressure through the diurnal period the pressure 
is first above the normal pressure for the day and then below, as 
indicated in Fig. 72, in the previous paragraph. Table CXLIV 
presents the hourly departures from the mean daily pressure for 
each month of the year. The period of greatest departure varies, 
and the changes are somewhat abrupt from the primary maximum 
in the morning to the primary minimum in the afternoon, especially 
in winter, when the latter occurs earlier than it does in other seasons. 
In the hours where the departures are zero (.000) the values just 
equal the mean daily pressures for the month. Whenever the zero 
departure does not occur in the table, the mean daily pressure is 
reached between the hours in which the departure changes from 
positive (+) to negative (—), or vice versa. 


PRESSURE PHASES 


The pressure phases contained in Table CXLV have been pre- 
pared along the same lines as the similar tables showing the tempera- 
ture and sunshine phases (pp. 135, 263), for the purpose of determining 
more exactly than is possible with hourly values the time of occurrence 
of the maxima and minima in the different months of the year. 


RELATION BETWEEN PRESSURE AND OTHER CONDITIONS ILLUSTRATED 


In Fig. 73 is given a particular instance of the relation between 
pressure change and those of temperature and wind direction and 
velocity. Ordinarily, when the barometer falls the temperature rises, — 
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and when the barometer rises the temperature falls. In the case in 
the graph, however, the fall shown up to 8 A.M. was unaccompanied 
by any considerable rise in temperature because of the snow and the 
heavily clouded condition. After 8 a.m. the pressure began to rise, 
and the wind, which had been from the south and southwest, changed 
to west. The temperature fell rapidly, the amount between 8 and 
10 a.M. being 20°. In advance of a cold wave, such as the one 
illustrated here, there is usually a considerable fall in pressure, 
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Fig. 72 contains the mean hourly pressure curves for the months of January, April, July, October, and 
for the year, based upon records from 1891 to 1904. 


followed by a rise accompanied by brisk to high winds shifting to 
west or northwest, the temperature beginning to fall with the change 
in direction. 

The relation indicated above is not so close in the summer 
season. In the upper portion of Fig. 74 a period of two days is 
shown, July 20 and 21, 1907. The changes in temperature and 
pressure on the first day of the period were small, with east to north 
winds; but on the second day, with falling barometer the temperature 
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rose to 90°, with south to southwest winds. Although the barometer 
rose slightly thereafter, the fall in temperature following was mainly 
that of the diurnal change. In the second period, July 1 and 2, 1911, 
shown at the bottom of the graph, the temperature rose on the first 
day to a maximum of 96° from a minimum of 75°, and on the sec- 
ond day to a maximum of 98° from a minimum of 79°. The changes 
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Fig. 73.—Example of a cold wave. 


Fig. 73 shows the various conditions of weather immediately preceding and during the prevalence of a cold 
wave, midnight to midnight, December 24, 1902. 


in pressure on both days were slight, but the tendency was down- 
ward to the amount of a little more than the diurnal change. 

Fig. 75 illustrates all the weather conditions as recorded in 
Chicago on a single day. The figure is a copy of the daily local 
record for December 27, 1904, on which day a severe storm from the 
southwest moved directly across the Great Lakes. The map in 
the lower right-hand corner shows the storm center in the morning 
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close to Chicago. The heavy lines, or isobars, indicate a considerable 
pressure gradient, as they are crowded closely together from south- 
west to northwest. The temperature conditions over the country, 
shown by the dotted lines, indicate the presence of a cold wave in the 
northwest, and this followed in after the passage of the storm. The 
barometer curve shows the changes at Chicago, decreasing until about 
noon, and then increasing as the storm center passed the city. With 
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Fig. 74—Examples of warm days. 


Fig. 74 shows the temperature and pressure curves and direction of wind on July 20-21, 1907, and July 1-2, 
1911, two periods of warm weather. 


the rise in barometer the wind, which had been from the northeast 
and east, shifted to south between 10 and 11 a.m., and to southwest 
by noon. The storm moved to the northeastward with its center 
passing west of Chicago. Had it passed to the south of the city the 
change in wind direction would have been the opposite of what actu- 
ally occurred, and it would have veered through north to northwest. 
As it was, the center moved to the north so far that the wind after the 
shift held to southwest instead of going around to northwest, as is 
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usually the case, and became high, the gale lasting from 11 A.M. 
until after midnight, with a velocity of 72 miles an hour occurring 
several times during the course of the afternoon. With the shift 
to southwest the temperature fell rapidly, from 43° at 11 a.m. to 11° 
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Fig. 75 is a copy of the Chicago Daily Local Record for December 27, 1904, showing all the conditions of 
weather prevailing on that day. A similar record is made out for each day of the year. 


at 5 p.m. The figure as a whole shows the marked response in the 
conditions of temperature, wind direction, and velocity to the changes 
of pressure as the storm passed west and north of the city. The 
general characteristics of the storm will be given more in detail in a 
later paragraph (p. 342). 
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PART VII 
STORM TRACKS 


STORM TRACKS 


As stated in the introduction Chicago is close to the paths 
of certain types of storms, the average routes of which are indicated 
in Fig. 76. The southwest storms pass very close to the city, as a 
rule, and their passage is preceded by northeast winds. Those whose 
centers cross the Southwest as far north as Oklahoma usually pass 
directly over Chicago or somewhat to the north of the city, and under 
such conditions the northeast wind shifts around through southeast 


¢ 


Fig. 76.—Mean tracks and average daily movement of storms in the United 
States. 


and south to southwest and west (track 4). Occasionally, however, 
the centers of such disturbances pass up the Ohio Valley, or so far to 
the southward that Chicago is only on the edge of the storm, or is 
beyond it altogether, if it is not extensive (track 5). The most fre- 
quent storms are those which move from the far Northwest and pass 
with their centers over the northern Lake region (track 1). Chicago 
is generally on the southern edge of storms of this kind, or at least 
well within the storm area, and experiences south to southwest winds, 
shifting later to northwest as the disturbances move eastward. 
337 
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Another track (track 2), but one less frequently followed, is that from 
the middle western plateau region northeastward, merging with 
track 1 over the upper Michigan peninsula, with Chicago on the 
southern edge. A still less frequented track is track 3, although the 
storms which follow it are likely to be severe. It extends from the 
middle Rocky Mountain region eastward across the southern Lake 
sections, and might appropriately be termed the “overland route.” 
Such storms are attended by southeast and south winds shifting to 
west and northwest. Taken as a class, storms usually pursue a 
path extending somewhat to the north of east, although those 
approaching from the far northwest, as a rule, turn southeastward 
over the Lakes. 

The areas of high pressure usually move in a general south-of-east 
direction, but both high- and low-pressure areas are carried east- 
ward by the general circulation of the atmosphere, as an eddy is 
carried along in a stream of water. The exact direction of the indi- 
vidual area is controlled by the configuration of the surface of the 
ground, and by the distribution of pressure and temperature existing 
at the time. Areas of high pressure usually bring cool weather, and 
always accompany the cold waves of the winter season. In the 
figure the heavy lines indicate the paths of high-pressure areas, and 
the light lines, those of the areas of low pressure. These paths are as 
originally charted by Bigelow, except that there have been added the 
“overland track,” and that from the south extending northeastward 
over the Ohio Valley (tracks 3 and 5), which were not given by 
Bigelow. The average daily movement of the various areas 1s 
shown by the broken lines successively spaced for 1, 2, 3, and 4 days. 

The northeast blows of winter, due to the approach of storms 
from the southwest, are usually accompanied by snow (p. 216), 
especially after the temperature of the water of the lake has fallen 
to the freezing point, late in December. Other storms which pass 
over Chicago in the winter time are accompanied either by rain or 
snow, depending upon the temperature of the air and the exact 
position of the path of the storm center. The farther north the 
center, the greater is the likelihood of rain instead of snow. 

There are practically no storms moving from the southwest over 
Chicago in the summer time, the prevailing northeast winds of that 
season being due to an entirely different cause (p. 145). A track of 
many summer storms is close to that of the “overland route” of 
winter storms. The route across the Lake region in summer changes 
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little from that of winter, but in the spring these storms move farther 
to the south. 

All the storm tracks over the Middle States, whether they pass 
across the northern Lake region, directly over Chicago, or up the 
Ohio Valley, merge into a single track in the upper valley of the 
St. Lawrence River, together with that which stretches north- 
north-eastward along the Atlantic coast. 


TRACKS OF SELECTED STORMS, COLD WAVES, AND HOT WAVES 


In the succeeding pages further reference will be made to the 
movement of storms which affect the weather conditions of Chicago, 
but the accompanying charts can be used to best advantage only by 
those who understand the weather map. The lines of equal air 
pressure, or isobars, are drawn for each 0.10 inch of pressure; the 
temperature lines, or isotherms, are drawn dotted for each 10° 
difference in temperature. Storm centers are marked LOW, while 
the centers of cold areas are marked HIGH, and indicate areas of 
low and high pressure, respectively. Areas of precipitation occurring 
during the previous twenty-four hours are shaded. The surface wind 
ordinarily blows from the high to the low pressures. That is, its 
direction is usually outward from the HIGH and inward toward the 
LOW. 

Figs. 77 and 78 show the passage of a storm on November 21 to 
23, 1903, eastward and southeastward over the northern Lake region 
along the most northerly track of storms (No. 1, Fig. 76). As will 
be seen in the last of the two figures, the rainfall areas barely reached 
Chicago, and the weather conditions as a consequence of the storm’s 
movement were not important. 

The passage of a storm along the “overland route” is illustrated 
in Figs. 79 and 80, which show the movement of the storm of January 
20 and 21,1895. This disturbance moved quite rapidly, passing from 
Colorado to Lake Michigan in twenty-four hours, deepening as it 
advanced. The increase in energy is indicated by the low reading of 
the barometer and the closely crowded isobars around the storm 
center. As it approached, Chicago was in its southeast quadrant, and | 
a thunderstorm occurred in the city early in the morning of January 
- 21, although it was the middle of the winter. The center passed 
slightly to the northward with rain accompanying it, which turned 
to snow about noon of the 21st. The fall, however, was light, as is 
usual with disturbances of this character. A southeasterly shifting 
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Fie. 78. 


Fig. 78 shows the path of the storm referred to in Fig. 77. The location of this storm at the end of each 
twelve hours’ progress is shown by the small circles at intervals along the track. 
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Fig. 79 shows a storm central over eastern Colorado which followed Track 3 (see Fig. 76). 
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Fia. 80. 
Fig. 80 shows the rapid twenty-four-hour movement of the storm referred to in Fig. 79. The storm has 
increased greatly in energy. 
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through southwest to northwest gale prevailed, reaching a maximum 
velocity of 64 miles an hour from the southwest, and a marked cold 
wave followed. The passenger steamer “Chicora” left Milwaukee 
early in the morning of January 21, bound for St. Joseph, Michigan, 
but was never heard of afterward, the vessel with its crew and few 
passengers being lost in the lake. 

Figs. 81 and 82, weather maps of December 26 and 27, 1904, 
show the movement of the storm referred to in the discussion of 
Fig. 75 (p. 331). The track as marked out indicates that the storm 
passed from the North Pacific coast on December 24 southeastward 
across the middle Rockies, reaching Texas on the 26th. Then 
recurving and moving northeastward, it developed great energy, 
and its center passed close to Chicago on the 27th with severe 
shifting gales and general precipitation, and was followed by a cold 
wave. The precipitation was chiefly in the form of rain, as the lake 
wind blowing toward the disturbance in its approach raised the 
temperature considerably above the freezing point, where it remained 
until the wind shifted to southwest. The storm after reaching 
Texas followed the usual course (track 4, Fig. 76). 

Another storm which followed nearly the same path as that 
illustrated in the preceding paragraph was that of February 18 and 
19, 1908, shown in Figs. 83 and 84. The point at which this storm 
entered the country on February 16 was even farther to the north, 
near Puget Sound, whence it moved southeastward, reaching north- 
western Arkansas in 48 hours. It then recurved and moved north- 
eastward, passing with its center southeast of Chicago on the morning 
of the 19th. This disturbance was accompanied locally by severe, 
shifting gales with a maximum velocity of 48 miles an hour from the 
east, and by the heaviest snowfall on record attending any single 
storm, a fall of 12.7 inches of snow falling within a space of twenty- 
four hours (p. 222). The winds drifted the snow badly, which 
resulted in serious interruptions of traffic. The track of the storm, 
after reaching Arkansas, lay about midway between tracks 4 and 5, 
shown in Fig. 76. 

The storm which wrecked the city of Galveston, Texas, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1900, moved from its entry into the country at that place 
northeastward across the Lake region, its center passing somewhat 
north of Chicago, as indicated in Fig. 85. The chart shows the 
weather conditions prevailing at 8 p.m. on that day, but the track of 
the storm is marked from its first appearance in the West Indies on 
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September 1 until it passed down the St. Lawrence Valley on the 
12th. 


After its first appearance in the Windward Islands it moved slowly in a 
northeasterly direction. During September 3 and 4 it was south of Cuba, 
and by the morning of the 5th it had passed over that island. There it 
began to take a due northerly course, and continued in that direction directly 
across Key West, and by the evening of September 6 was centered to the 
south of Tampa, Florida. Instead of recurving to the northeast, as these 
storms usually do soon after having assumed a northerly direction, its 
course was changed to slightly north of west into the Gulf of Mexico, and here 
it was apparently lost for a couple of days, complete observations not being 
obtainable. The reason for this abnormal movement can be determined 
from a study of the weather maps of September 8 and the days previous. 
While its normal course after reaching Florida would have been to the 
northeast, this way was blocked by an area of high barometric pressure which 
covered the Atlantic coast, while the pressure was low over the interior of 
the United States. Hurricanes, as well as other storms, take the path of 
least resistance, and the disturbance was consequently shunted across the 
Gulf of Mexico to strike the Texas coast at Galveston. It is probable that 
the head of the storm, although lifted high enough to come under the sway 
of the prevailing westerlies above the neutral plane, as shown by its progress 
northward as far as Tampa, at this stage fell from the control of the upper 
winds, and drifted westward down the gradient toward the low area on 
the Great Plains, reaching Galveston before it again came well within the 
region of the prevailing westerlies in the upper atmosphere. The force of 
the storm was much intensified in its movement across the Gulf of Mexico, 
the barometer falling in the center to a minimum of 28.53 inches at Galveston 
at 8:10 p.m. The highest wind velocity recorded at Galveston was 84 miles 
an hour at 6:15 p.m., at which time the anemometer blew away, but it was 
estimated that a velocity of 120 miles an hour occurred later. 

Following the night of September 8 the storm lost force. It is usual for 
these hurricanes, after passing from a water surface to the land, to lose energy 
rapidly and fill up in the center, there being less moisture for development, 
and the land surface through friction diminishing the air currents in rotation 
around the center. During the 9th and 10th it moved to Oklahoma, still 
further diminishing-in intensity, and following northward the trough of low 
barometric pressure. By the morning of the 11th it had joined forces with 
LOW which had been in the interior for several days, and it appeared again 
as a well-defined storm over Iowa, the barometer falling rapidly in its front, 
and the winds increasing within its area.—Cox, Bulletin 3, Geographic 
Society of Chicago. 


During the 11th it crossed the Great Lakes with its center directly 
north of Chicago, and caused winds of almost hurricane force, a 
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Fig. 81. 


Fig. 81 shows a storm central over western Texas which after this date followed Track 4 (see Fig. 76). Hach 
twelve hours’ progress of the storm is indicated by the small circles along its path. 
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Fig. 82 shows the twenty-four-hour movement of the storm referred to in Fig. 81. Each twelve hours’ 
progress of the storm is indicated by the small circles along its path. This is the storm mentioned in connection 
with Fig. 75. 
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Fig. 83 shows a storm central over northwestern Arkansas on the morning of February 18, 1908. The path 
of this storm lay about midway between Tracks 4 and 5 (see Fig. 76). Each twelve hours’ progress of the storm 
is indicated by the small circles along its path. 
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Fig. 84 shows the location of the storm referred to in Fig. 83 on the morning of February 19, 1908. This 
storm caused the heaviest twenty-four-hour snowfall on record at Chicago (12.7 inches). 
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maximum velocity of 72 miles an hour from the southwest being 
recorded. The storm after reaching Oklahoma passed slightly north 
of track 4 in Fig. 76, and, although it originated in the West Indies, 
its direction of movement from Oklahoma was not unlike those of 
the storms of December 26-27, 1904, and February 18-19, 1908, 
which entered the country on the north Pacific coast. 


Fia. 85. 


Fig. 85 shows the general weather conditions over the United States at 8:00 p.m., September 8, 1900, with 
the track of the “Galveston Hurricane” marked from its beginning in the West Indies on September 1, until it 
passed down the St. Lawrence, September 12. This storm after reaching Oklahoma passed slightly north of 
Track 4 (see Fig. 76). 

Figs. 86, 87, and 88 show the development in spring of a high- 
pressure area over the Lake region. This development is due to the 
cold waters of the lakes lowering the temperature of the air over their 
surfaces, which contracts and permits more air to flow in above, 
finally causing a HIGH area of great magnitude covering the entire 
Lake region and the North-Gentral states. These areas in the spring 
are accompanied by fair and cool weather over the region of the Great 
Lakes for comparatively long periods, as they block the approach 
of storms in their normal movement from the westward. 

Figs. 89, 90, 91, and 92 represent the movement of a cold wave 
from the far Northwest, February 11 to 14, 1899. The sea-level 
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Fie. 86. 
Fig. 86 shows the beginning of the development of a high-pressure area in spring over the Great Lakes 
region (see Figs. 87 and 88). 
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Fig. 87 shows the continued development of a high-pressure area in spring over the Great Lakes region 
(see Figs. 86 and 88). 
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Fig. 88. 
Fig. 88 shows the continued development of a high-pressure area in spring over the Great Lakes region 
(see Figs. 86 and 87). 


Fie. 89. 


Fig. 89 shows the beginning of a cold wave in the Canadian Northwest on February 11, 1899, and its steady 
movement southeastward is shown by Figs. 90, 91, and 92. 
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Fig. 90. 


Fig. 90 shows the twenty-four-hour movement of the cold wave first noted on Fig. 89, and its continued 
movement southeastward is shown by Figs. 91 and 92. 
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Fig. 91 shows the twenty-four-hour movement of the cold wave noted on Fig. 90 (see also Fig. 89), and its 
continued southeastward movement is shown by Fig. 92. 
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pressure of 31.4 inches, shown in the center of the HIGH in the first 
map of the series, is extraordinarily high, even for severe cold waves, 
and this area occasioned one of the coldest periods ever recorded at 
Chicago. The temperature on February 11 was already low over 
the Middle States, as well as in the Northwest. The high-pressure 
area in the middle Rockies shown in the third and fourth charts was 
rather a redevelopment, and it remained in that region for several 
days. By referring to the list of cold days (p. 96) it will be seen 


TUESDAY, FEB 


Fre. 92. 


Fig. 92 shows the twenty-four-hour movement of the cold wave first noted on Fig. 89, and its position cies 
the southeastern states on February 14, 1899 (see Figs. 89, 90 and 91). 


that the temperature during this cold spell at Chicago fell below 
zero on 7 consecutive days, the lowest reading of the period being 
—21° on February 9. 

Figs. 93 and 94 illustrate the movement of another cold wave 
from the Northwest, as shown on the weather maps of February 7 
and 8, 1895. On the first day the high-pressure area was centered 
over North Dakota with a reading of 31.1 inches, and it moved 
southeastward during the following twenty-four hours. The intensity 
of the cold, moreover, was heightened by the development of a severe 
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"THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 


Fig. 93 shows a well-defined cold wave which subsequently moved over Chicago, giving one of the coldest 
periods on record. 


_ FRIDAY, 1895-8 A. M. 
Fig. 94. 
Fig. 94 shows the movement east and south of the cold wave referred to in Fig. 93. Note the development 
of the severe storm central off the New England coast. 
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1, 1901--8 P M. 


State Milews 
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Fig. 95. 
Fig. 95 shows the weather conditions prevailing over the United States at 8:00 p.m., July 21, 1901, during 
an intense hot wave. Note the 100° isotherms. 
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Fie. 96. 


Fig. 96 shows the weather conditions prevailing over the United States at 8:00 p.m., July 22, 1901. Note 
the development over the Great Lakes region of an area of relatively high pressure, and the consequent lowering 
of the temperature in that section caused by lake winds. The hot wave still prevails in the interior. 
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storm which moved northeastward along the Atlantic coast, causing a 
well-marked gradient from the HIGH to the LOW, and consequent 
strong winds over the eastern half of the country. During this cold 
wave the temperature at Chicago reached —15°, and the thermometer 
fell to below zero on 3 consecutive days. 

In the two paragraphs immediately preceding, the conditions 
usually attending well-marked cold waves which affect Chicago have 
been illustrated, and some reference to the conditions which bring 
about hot waves will here be appropriate. That of July, 1901, 
the temperature features of which have already been instanced in 
this volume in connection with other subjects, is an excellent example, 
and the general conditions are given in Figs. 95 and 96, weather 
maps of July 21 and 22. During the prevalence of a hot wave 
the barometric pressure is usually high over the South Atlantic 
states and relatively low over the northern tier of states and in the 
middle sections of the country. This distribution of pressure gives 
southerly winds over that portion of the United States lying east 
of the Rocky Mountains, as is shown on the chart of the 21st. By 
the evening of the 22d the intensity of the heat was broken in the 
Lake region by the development there of a high-pressure area, as 
shown onthe map. The period marked one of the severest hot waves 
ever experienced in this country, record-breaking high temperatures 
occurring at many stations, the maximum at Chicago on the 21st 
being 103°. Further details regarding the conditions of this hot 
wave will be found on pp. 61, 72, and 142. 
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PART VIII 
CONCLUSION 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages the weather and climate of Chicago have 
been discussed at length, and it is hoped that the work will prove of 
value for reference and to students of meteorology. Special emphasis 
has been laid upon extreme and unusual conditions and the change- 
ableness of weather, and but little has been said regarding periods 
of settled conditions. This is because it is in exceptional incidents 
that people are most interested and they soon forget those of ordinary 
character. The conclusion should not be drawn that the climate of 
Chicago is not a healthful one, for it is, on the contrary, as stated 
previously, one well adapted for a person in health. Its snowstorms 
and cold waves stir the blood to renewed activities, but the latter as 
well as its hot waves are seldom of long duration, tempered as they 
usually are by the modifying influence of the waters of Lake Michigan. 
Its rainfall is ample and well distributed. Its humidity is moderate 
and in the spring and early summer, when the lake winds are most 
prevalent, the temperature of the air is rising, thus preventing the 
humidity from reaching a high point. These lake winds bring to the 
city the purest air, and whether the winds blow from the lake or the 
land, they usually have a certain briskness tending to carry away 
impurities and to prevent the smoke from settling over the city. 
The very changeableness of the weather is one of Chicago’s greatest 
assets, as it is a potent factor in the activities of the people and in 
the upbuilding of the city. Many of its days in June are so perfect 
that one is reminded of Lowell’s words, “‘What is so rare as a day 
in June?” and there are frequent periods in July equally charming, 
often when the country in the interior away from the lakes is 
sweltering in intense heat. Moreover, the longest periods of sun- 
shiny weather usually occur in the autumn, Indian Summer appearing 
at its best in Chicago and vicinity. Some cities boast of an equable 
temperature, others, of continuous sunshine, but where there is no 
changeableness the weather must become most monotonous. Because 
of marked variations in weather, fine, pleasant days are all the more 
appreciated, and the statistics show that Chicago has its full share 
of these. 
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APPENDIX I 
WEATHER OF HOLIDAYS 


WEATHER OF NEW YEAR’S, FOURTH OF JULY, AND CHRISTMAS 


Unusual interest attaches to the more important of our holidays, 
and in order to furnish information as to the local character of these 
days in past years, the conditions have been sketched out in Figs. 
97, 98, and 99 from the data given in Table CXLVI, covering the 
period from 1872-1913, inclusive. 

Thanksgiving Day, being a movable holiday, has not been in- 
cluded in the table or the graphs. It should be understood, of 
course, that the weather of these respective days in former years can 
in no wise be taken as a certain indication of their character in the 
future. 

New Year’s Day has been clear 11 times during the period shown, 
while Christmas Day has been clear but 6 times. The occurrence 
of cloudy weather on these days was 20 and 26 times, respectively, 
and the remainder were partially overcast. 

The Fourth of July, occurring in the height of the summer 
season, has experienced but few cloudy days, only 6 in all, while on 
18 occasions the weather has been clear, and the remainder partly 
cloudy. 

Minimum temperatures have been below zero but twice on both 
New Year’s Day and Christmas Day, and no very low temperatures 
have occurred on either day. The warmest weather for these days 
was 65° for New Year’s Day, 1876, and 56° for Christmas Day, 1895. 
The greatest depth of snow on the ground at Christmas occurred in 
1909, 8.0 inches, records extending back to the Christmas of 1893 
only. Out of the 21 years shown in this record, there has been no 
snow on the ground on this date in 6 years, and in 4 of the 20 years 
only an unmeasurable amount, represented by “T”’ in the table, 
has been recorded. 

On the Fourth of July, the highest temperature was 102° in 
1911; 95° occurred in 1901, and from 90° to 94° has been observed in 
5 other years. On New Year’s Day there have been 12 days with 
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Fia. 98.—The weather of July 4 (see Table CXLVI). 
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appreciable precipitation; on Christmas Day, 19; and on the Fourth 
of July, 16 such days. On the latter, the rains were chiefly those of 
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Fie. 99.—The weather of Christmas Day (see Table CXLVI). 


thunderstorms and were of short duration, but the precipitation was 
heavy on three occasions, exceeding 1 inch in 1873, 1883, and 1888. 


- APPENDIX II 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 
FOR VARIOUS CITIES OF THE WORLD 

Table CXLVII contains for comparative purposes data of 

rainfall and temperature for various cities of the world. An attempt 

has been made to verify the accuracy of the data for the cities in 

foreign countries, but it is possible that correct information has not 


in all cases been secured. The entries, however, are the best obtain- 


able, and they have been brought down to date as far as has been 
practicable. ” 
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TABLE CXLVII 


és 
7, ORLD 
SHow1na ComPaARIsOoN oF RAINFALLS AND TEMPERATURES OF VARIOUS CITIES OF THE W 


AnnuaL RAINFALL TEMPERATURE 
Hest | Average | Average 
City MSL. Average | Average Highest | Lowest of of 
ae Average | Highest | Lowest eninge mWiniee P fea 2 ee Warmest Coldest 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) @ | ke) (h) (2) 
i 4 
PORM ete siecle see 27.28 40.59 17.60 63.1 36.7 90.0 4.1 64.2 35. 
pate Be ielare seas 351 15.37 33 .33 4.56 78.4 50.4 106.5 19.6 81.7 as 
Berlit. ah es: ata 161 22.80 27.18 17.97 64.6 32.4 97.5 — 9.6 65.8 a 
Berne. sg eiowanad 1880 46.00 58.23 24.68 62.2 29.8 91.4 |— 3.6 64.4 a 
Bombay selene en's yf On DOU Naseer lenrerees re 80.4 75.2 98.5 55.9 84.6 a 
Brusselsisacntcctee ie 28.60 47.00 20.00 63.2 Slo: Mise koies soe 65.0 es 
Budapest......... 502 24.80 35.28 12.91 68.5 30.2 100.8 |— 5.1 70.3 a 
Buenos Ayres..... 72 35.20 78.74 22.76 75.4 51.4 103.1 28.4 75.0 aS 
Cairo, Egypt ..... 108 1.26 2.10 0.30 i ae ae rine ee ne 
Calcutta). osc... 21 GOSS... oats ca 3 ‘ ; 2 i H 
Capetown........ 40 25.50 36.72 17.71 68.1 54.7 102.0 34.0 68.8 b 53.9 
Chicago .cc,.00.2 0 595 33.52 45.86 24.52 69.2 25.4 102.9 |—23.0 72.4 23.7 
Christiania. ...... 82 22.52 || 31.78 | 16-26 a ae re nace ae oo 
Colombari 40 bd ful he aire tet Eve aoe i i A - 2. - 
Constantinople. ... 246 28.75 42.74 14.78 74.0 43.5 103.6 13:0) 9 Wocy, ane 
Copenhagen ...... 46 21.80 | 27.87 | 21.58) 60.5 31.9 90.5 |— 9.7 | 61.9 sits 
Dublin vein nese 155 29.20 35.57 20.47 58.9 42.0 87.0 | 13.0 63.9 32.8 
Edinburgh........ 441 25.00 | 32.89 | 16.50] 59.0 38.4 88.0 020). Le oreo ereec 
Genoancee serie 180 52.83 74.96 35.98 73.6 46.9 94.5 16.7 75.4 45.5 
Hong Kong....... 110 84.88 | 100.00 57.03 80.9 59.1 92.9 40.6 80.9 =e 
Honolulu......... 38 23.20 | 30.13 | 16.99 | 76.7 we? 86.0 56.0 77.6 70.2 
30.64 | 40.39 | 21.66 | 65.0 51.5 94.0 23e 66.8 40.6 
31.00 | 102.00 | 27.50 | 69.6 piles} 94.1 S220 70.9 50.4 
24.36 34.08 16.93 61.2 39.3 97.1 4.0 62.7 38.6 
49.00 | 88.66 | 18.45 | 87.3 76.7 | 112.0 57.0 89.3 76.1 
17.99 27.48 11.22 73.0 41.2 107.1 10.5 75.7 39.7 
76.30 | 117.30 | 35.70 | 81.0 77.7 | 100.0 60.3 83.5 77.0 
21.73 43.05 12.05 70.3 46.0 100.4 11.5 83.0 ane hand 
26.16 44.25 15.16 65.0 49.9 111.2 27.0 67.5 48.5 
33.60 44.17 16.35 73.6 48.0 99.1 23.9 75.6 46.8 
55.74 85.73 31.07 81.7 55.5 102.0 7.0 82.2 54.1 
44.11 58.68 35.73 72.2 31.8 100.0 |— 6.0 | 74.1 30.7 
33.05 44.44 25.63 66.4 13.4 98.5 |—83.0 | 69.0 | 11-3 
19.68 26.18 15.28 63.0 38.4 101.1. |—14.0 | 66.0 | 36.3 
De OG Et Sed ixceraystar eee 77.2 4 ie We een Ae 24.8 | 78.8 | 23.5 
40.84 52.39 32.12 64.0 12.3 96.0 |—34.3 66.7 9.8 
46.84 63.35 4.72 76.8 68.2 102.2 50.4 78.1 67.5 
35.50 57.89 21.48 74.5 45.7 99.1 21.2 76.6 44.1 
2250) 38.70 9.30 | 59.0 51.0 | 100.0 29.0 61.0 50.0 
43.66 | 57.57 | 27.92 | 78.1 39.9 | 102.9 10.2 80.6 37.0 
92.76 | 123.24 |- 65.56 | 80.9 78.6 | 100.8 63.7 81.5 78.3 
18-62, |) 28227 |) 1177 |) 5086 27,3 96.8 25.6 61.9 26.1 
PtLowis ements 567 37.36 49.20 23 .38 7724 34.0 107.0 |—21.5 79.2 | 31.2 
St. Petersburg .... 16 20.86 25.11 15.74 61.0 19.0 87.4 |—30.3 64.0 aya 
PDOKIO Meter eer ee 62 60.08 77.10 45.75 73.8 39.0 97.9 15.4 77.7 37.2 
Valparaiso. sa.5 05. 164 TG Hy at MR Src He 61.9 O20: Wea ce venice ere 63.1 5235: 
Vienna); 666 24.53 35.51 16.54 65.7 33.6 101.7 |—13.9 67.1 28.0 
Vladivostok ...... 98 13.23 22.30 9.60 64.2 15.6 93.4 |—27.0 69.6 5.7 
Washington ...... 73 43.10 | 61.30 | 30.60] 75.0 35.0 | 104.0 |—15.0 77.0 33.0 


(a) Average annual rainfall in inches and hundredths. 
(b) Highest annual rainfall in inches and hundredths. 
(c) Lowest annual rainfall in inches and hundredths. 
(d) Mean summer temperature, degrees Fahrenheit. 

(e) Mean winter temperature, degrees Fahrenheit. 

(f) Highest temperature on record, degrees Fahrenheit. 
(g) Lowest temperature on record, degrees Fahrenheit. 
(h) Average hottest month, degrees Fahrenheit. 

(i) Average coldest month, degrees Fahrenheit. 


APPENDIX III 


JOURNAL ENTRIES RELATIVE TO THE CHICAGO FIRE, 
OCTOBER 8 AND 9, 1871 


In the preparation of this bulletin the Daily Journal of the 
Weather Bureau office was searched for any special information 
that might be of interest or value to the reader. The notes therein 
descriptive of the great Chicago Fire in October, 1871, from a mete- 
orological standpoint have a peculiar interest, and this publication 
would hardly be complete without them. It will be remembered 
that the fire occurred following a prolonged drouth (p. 197). The 
Weather Bureau office had been in operation at that time about one 
year, and the records for that period were lost, as well as the instru- 
mental equipment of the office. The entry is as follows: 


OcroBER 16. Took possession of new office, No. 10 West Randolph 
Street, yesterday. Have been without records from October 8 until today, 
everything official having been destroyed by the great fire, October 8 and 9. 
The observation at 10:53 p.m., October 8, was taken and transmitted as 
usual. At half-past nine an alarm of fire was rung. There had been a 
very large fire the preceding night, which had been subdued with difficulty. 
The weather was intensely dry, and the wind blowing from the south- 
south-west with a velocity of about twenty miles an hour. Accordingly when 
by 10 p.m. the fire had increased instead of diminishing, many people turned out 
to see it, not from alarm, but simply for the sake of the spectacle. At 10:30 
the fire was still confined to two blocks, with a strong hold of only one. 
The firemen at this time seemed to have a fair chance of checking it; still the 
burning was so great as to enable one, by the light of it, to read the time on 
the city clock, one and one-half miles distant. The wind was carrying 
sparks right through the center of the city, the line lying only two blocks 
west of the city hall. Still no one felt alarmed, except those in the immediate 
vicinity. I, myself, was present, and had seen the much larger fire of the 
preceding night checked by the river. At 12 p.m. the fire had increased 
considerably in area and intensity, but as the wind was south-southwest, 
and the river ran due north and south, there seemed as yet but little danger 
to anything beyond the river. Hitherto the fire had been extended, and 
with no great velocity, merely by contact with the flames, but toward 1 a.m, 
the heat had become so intense as greatly to increase the power in the 
immediate neighborhood of the flames. This was especially the case on the 
east and west of the fire toward the front, the wind blowing straight toward 
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the fire in all directions. Within forty yards of the blaze I estimated the 
wind toward it at thirty miles an hour. This caused a decided whirling 
motion in the column of flame and smoke, which was contrary to that of the 
hands of a watch. 

Blazing pieces of timber of considerable size were now whirled aloft and 
carried to the north-northeast, starting new fires as they fell. These new 
fires, being in the line of the smoke, were invisible to those at the old fire. 
One of the fires was on the east side of the river, only a few blocks from the 
courthouse. By 2 o’clock the courthouse with all the beautiful buildings 
around it was in flames. The conflagration was now advancing in the line 
of the wind as fast as a man could walk. By 3 a.m. the waterworks, two miles 
to the northeast of the courthouse, were burned. The city having thus been 
divided in two by a sheet of flame, the fire continued to work its way more 
leisurely to the east and west, at right angles to the wind, as well as right in 
the teeth of it. The fire on the night of the 7th alone saved the west division, 
as it had burned two blocks in width down the west side of the river. The 
fire on the 8th originated only a few blocks farther south, hence it could not 
progress north for want of material. On the east side of the river in the 
south division, the fire continued to work toward the east; and this it did with 
the greatest rapidity at the southern limit of the conflagration, because 
there the unburned houses broke the wind and caused a back current at the 
base of the buildings. As soon as the fire had thus got a new swath of 
houses before it, and the wind behind it, away it went tearing, sadly surprising 
many who were congratulating themselves because the first rush of flame 
had spared them. 

The Tribune people thought the strength of their building had saved 
them, because it lay at the extremity of one of the swaths. The next one 
took it. In the north division the first rush of the fire reached the lake, and 
then it worked its way west to the river. This it did not accomplish before 
12 noon on the 9th. The wind by 9 a.m. had increased to perhaps twenty- 
five miles an hour, at the distance of three miles to the southwest of the fire. 
In the immediate vicinity of it, especially in streets running east and west, 
it was blowing with the force of a hurricane, on the north side lifting up whole 
burning buildings and pitching them upon the tops of others. The wind 
blowing in all directions toward the fire, confused some people in their 
endeavors to escape. This also caused the fire to progress along the tops 
of buildings before the wind, and along the bases of buildings against the 
wind. The heat was intense. The buildings in front and at the sides of the 
fire began first to smoke from the heat radiating from the burning. Then 
in many cases, without waiting for a tongue of flame to touch them, they 
would all at once burst into a blaze. To talk of fireproof buildings in the 
midst of such a furnace is absurd. Steel was melted in innumerable 
cases, and stones and brick were burned to powder. 
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The firemen at first endeavored to check the fire in front, but as soon as 
it had gathered in force this was not to be thought of; not a single drop of 
water could reach the fire. The wind swept it aloft. Besides, the firemen 
had to look out. Several of the engines which went to the front at first were 
burned; others made futile efforts along the side of the fire, playing at right 
angles to the wind. The fire ate in behind them, and they had to run. I 
saw several engines, before the water stopped, doing nothing. At length 
they saw what they could do and confined themselves to that. Letting 
the fire have free scope to the north and east, they endeavored to prevent it 
spreading to the south against the wind. In this they succeeded, cutting it 
off just as it was laying hold of immense piles of lumber which lay along 
the river. This was done about 3 4.m., Monday. The efforts of the firemen, 
lamed for want of water, were ably seconded by gunpowder in the forenoon, 
in the south division. The same agent had been employed to check the 
northward progress of the fire, but in vain. Toward noon, its farther progress 
southward was thus checked. In the northern division it had reached its 
limits at about the same time, having burnt everything that would burn, 
out as far as Lincoln Park, about four miles from the courthouse. 

The loss of life was greatest along the path of the first rush of the fire; 
it came so suddenly and unexpectedly. Only those who died in the streets 
have been recovered. The very bones of those who were in the buildings 
were burned. 

The observation office lay right in the path along which the conflagration 
moved its first swath, from the southwest through the center of the city to the 
northeast. I went to the scene of the fire between 10 and 11 p.m., and did 
not think of the danger until too late. Kaufman was on duty and saved 
most of the valuable instruments, but only for a time. He carried them to 
his lodgings, which lay nearer the lake, and returned to find all the buildings 
around the office in a blaze. Thinking himself safe he went back to his 
lodgings and went to sleep, and awoke in time to find the flames just upon 
him. Snatching his trunk he escaped to the lake. Many trunks were lying 
there in flames, and he pitched his into the water. It might have been pos- 
sible to save everything by procuring a vehicle at the first; but vehicles 
were scarcely to be had. A jeweler, only a block from the observation office, 
is said to have offered in vain a thousand dollars for one. 
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NOTES RELATIVE TO DATA, OBSERVATIONS, INSTRUMENTS, 
OFFICIALS IN CHARGE, AND FORECAST SERVICE 


When the Government Weather Bureau office was first established 
in Chicago on October 15, 1870, it was under the jurisdiction of the 
Signal Service of the United States army, but it was transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture on July 1, 1891. Since the beginning 
of the work observations have been maintained continuously to the 
present time, except for a period of fourteen days in October, 1871, 
immediately following the Great Fire. The records used in this 
bulletin for periods previous to this time, extending for temperature 
back to 1830 and for precipitation to 1848, are taken from Hazen’s 
Climate of Chicago, as stated previously (pp. 4, 151). Being drawn 
in some measure from outside sources by interpolation, and from 
observations the environments of which are now unknown, the 
accuracy of these early data cannot be vouched for, and too much 
dependence should not be placed upon them. Some of the observa- 
tions were taken at the University, others at various places in the 
city or in the suburbs, and some in near-by towns. Since its estab- 
lishment in 1870, the Weather Bureau office has been moved several 
times, the various locations, with the heights of the different instru- 
ments, being as follows: 
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HEIGHT OF 


Dare Location Barom-  Ther- Rain | Ane | Wind 
eter  mometer, Gage |mometer, Vane 


above | above | above | above above 
Sea Level Ground | Ground | Ground | Ground 
October 15, 1870..... 162 East Washington St............. 651 57 ot] = * 
Mayats 1S70ren cence 164 East Washington St............. 651 57 | 64 85* 85* 
October 15, 1871..... 10 West Randolph St................ 633 | 32 | 48 72 72 
wune ll S72 name. 80 South Market St., Central Block. . . 667 74 97 108 113 
Junei8, U878.0c..00... §.E. corner Madison and LaSalle Sts., : 
‘Major Block fi/s:..4. ceeenn oe shee. 661 70 93 103 108 
January 1, 1887...... S.W corner Clark and Washington Sts., 
Chicago Opera House.............. 715 146 132 153 155 
February 1, 1890... .. Auditorium "Tower. ...62 0.2... grcces 823 241 238 274 272 
July Te L90bsheneeaee Pederal Building Mey sacseceecne 816t 140 133 310 312 


* Unknown or uncertain. 
+ At present called the Roanoke Building, with two added stories. 
{ All readings at this elevation, however, are reduced to the station elevation of 823-feet (p. 321). 
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The various officials who have had charge of the Chicago 
Weather Bureau office, and the dates of their assignments, are as 
follows: 


James Macintosh.............. October 15, 1870 to July 17, 1872 
Theodore Mosher.............. July 17, 1872 to January 2, 1873 
1 NAR Oral Cis os ee eA Te January 2, 1873 to May 1, 1876 
COE: Brinsmade- +). ca0s<< 26a. May 1, 1876 to November 6, 1877 
Do oabassler tes 206 . eee te cts November 6, 1877 to December 21, 1877 
Deke DOrd aoc aie ania ater ee December 21, 1877 to January 23, 1878 
CUSRIAS Baste ee Sarr Ron cae Ee Sete January 23, 1878 to January 9, 1880 
James Mitchell... ......5. 0.410% January 9, 1880 to March 8, 1883 
POD LAWPENS A; oles sete eels oe March 8, 1883 to June 26, 1883 
William Norrington............ June 26, 1883 to March 18, 1884 
TBs Jennings. 2.00... OG ee sone March 18, 1884 to July 25, 1885 
Allen Buell... i555 pace aeons July 25, 1885 to December 1, 1887 
H.C. Frankenfields. <5 265 o:000.4.2 December 1, 1887 to May 15, 1894 
Willie tu. MOORE Acca: e aout cece May 15, 1894 to July 1, 1895 
a Dla Ee 0 aeeae is ee ee ae al July 1, 1895 to August 1, 1898 
Henry iu Con... aeerattnee acct August 1, 1898, in charge at present 


First storm warning issued.—Professor Increase A. Lapham, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., a man who was foremost in the efforts to establish 
a national weather service in this country, was specially assigned to 
the Chicago office in November, 1870, as forecaster, and he remained 
here for several months. To him belongs the distinction of having 
issued the first storm warning ever sent out by the Weather Bureau. 
to vessel men, on either the Great Lakes or the oceans. This was 
issued on November 8, 1870, and is said to have been fully justified. 
It read as follows: 


Cuicaco, NovEMBER 8, 1870, Noon. A high wind all day yesterday at 
Cheyenne and Omaha. A very high wind reported this morning at Omaha. 
Barometer falling, with high wind at Chicago and Milwaukee. Barometer 
falling and thermometer rising at Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Rochester. High winds probable along the lakes. 


During the greater portion of the period previous to 1891, the 
general forecasts of the Weather Bureau and the storm warnings for 
the Great Lakes were issued at Washington, but with the transfer of 
the Bureau from the Signal Service to the Department of Agriculture, 
various small forecast districts were established, the Chicago office 
at first controlling northern Illinois and northwestern Indiana. In 
May, 1894, these small forecast districts were merged into a few large 
ones, that of the Chicago office extending from the Great Lakes to 
the Rocky Mountains. Forecasts for that region have been issued 
each morning since at Chicago. — 


INDEX 


Anemometer, 277, 283. 

Atlantic ocean, influence on temperature, 
LEZ. 

Atmospheric moisture. 

Atmospheric pressure. 


See Humidity. 
See Pressure. 


Baltimore, Md., rise and fall of tempera- 
ture at, 26. 

Barometric pressure. See Pressure. 

Bezold, von, on radiation, 29. 

Bigelow, on storm tracks, 338. 

Bismarck, N.D., high and low tempera- 
tures at, 65. 

Buffalo, N.Y., high and low temperatures 
at, 65. 


Chicago Fire of 1871, journal entries rela- 
tive to, 367. 

Chicago, location, xxiii; general climatic 
and weather conditions, xxiii, 357. 

Christmas Day, weather of, 361. 

Climate, how determined, xxiii; 
tion of, xxiv. 

Cloudiness, effect on temperature, 146; 
effect on temperature and humidity, 
272; how measured, 253; monthly and 
annual, 253; number of clear, partly 
cloudy, and cloudy days, 254. 

Cold days, 93, 145. 

Cold months and seasons, 20. 

Cold periods, 19. 

Cold waves, of February 1906, 61; se- 
lected tracks of, 347. 

Coldest months, 17, 19. 

Coldest years, 17, 18, 19. 

Cox, on wind velocity and altitude, 289; 
on Galveston hurricane, 343; on storm 
winds on upper lakes, 295. 

Crops in northern latitudes, 87. 


defini- 


Dark days, 269. See also Fog, dense. 

Data, sources of, 4, 370; for various selected 
cities of the world, 366. 

Davenport, Ia., prevailing hourly wind, 
direction of, 304. 

Denver, Colo., high and low temperatures 


at, 65; relative humidity at, 247; range 


in temperature at, 117. 
Depth of snow on ground, 228. 
Dew point, 249. 4 
Districts under Chicago Weather Bureau 
office, forecast, 371. 
Drouth, periods of, 
Chicago Fire, 197. 


192; 


s 


preceding 


Duluth, Minn., range in temperature at, 
116; storm winds at, 296. 


El Paso, Tex., maximum wind velocity at, 
310; relative humidity at, 247; sun- 
shine at, 268. 

Equinoctial storms, 198. 

Europe, temperature records in, 5. 

Excessive precipitation, 178. 


Fog, dense, 268. See also Dark days. 

Forecast districts under Chicago Weather 
Bureau office, 371. 

Fourth of July, weather of, 361. 

Frost, occurrence of, 107; influence of 
Lake Michigan on, 113; killing, 111; 
light, or minimum temperature of 40°, 
108; minimum temperature of 32°, 112; 
varying degrees of, 108. 


Gales, 292. 

Galveston, Tex., maximum wind velocity 
at, 310; hurricane, 342. 

Grand Haven, Mich., storm winds at, 296. 

Great Plains, range in temperature, 117. 

Greely, melting of snow at low tempera- 
ture, 14. 


Hail, 214. 

Hann, definition of ‘‘climate,’’ xxiv. 

Hazen, early data by, 4. 

Holidays, weather of, 361. 

Hot wave, of 1901, 57. 

Humidity, definitions, 239. 

Humidity, relative, monthly and annual, 
240; dew point and, 249; in United 
States, 247; hourly, 243; of lake wind, 
240. 

Hurricane, Galveston, 342. 


Ice storms, 224. 

Illinois, northern, mean temperature of, 
53; precipitation in, 163; season of 
growth in, 114. 

Instruments, changes of location, xxv, 152, 
277, 370; heights and various locations 
of, 370. 


Jacksonville, Fla., relative humidity at, 
247. 


Kiosk, temperatures at, 12. 


LaGrange, Ill., growing season at, 113; 
temperature of, compared with Chicago, 
46. 
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Lake Michigan, control of wind direction, 
279; influence on temperature, 37. 

Lake Superior, snowfall on shore of, 221. 

Lake wind, causes of, 145; effect on temper- 
ature, 37; extent of influence, 44, 142; 
humidity of, 240; main snow-bearing 
wind, 216. 

Lapham, issues first storm warning, 371. 


March, 1910, warmest, driest, and sunni- 
est, 259. 

May, least cloudy of spring months, 256; 
variability of, 16, 20. 

Memphis, range in temperature at, 116. 

Milham, on wind velocity at Eiffel Tower, 
289. 

Moisture, atmospheric. See Humidity. 

Months, succession of, 23; warm and cold, 
202i 


Neah Bay, Wash., precipitation at, 167. 

New England, snowfall of, 221. 

New Orleans, La., high and low tempera- 
tures at, 65; maximum wind velocity at, 
310; precipitation at, 167; range in 
temperature at, 116. 

New Year’s Day, weather of, 361. 

New York City, high and low tempera- 
tures at, 65; range in temperature at, 
117; wind velocity at, 310. 

New York state, snowfall of, 221. 

Normal, definition of term, 3; 
ture, 33; precipitation, 199. 


Officials in charge, list of, 371. 
Omaha, Neb., maximum wind velocity at, 
310. 


Pacific coast, humidity on, 247. 

Pacific Ocean, influence on temperature, 
Lie 

Plains states, sunshine of, 268. 

Portland, Ore., mean temperature of, 55; 
wind velocity at, 310. 

Precipitation, annual, seasonal and month- 
ly, 152; at various cities of the world, 
366; at various locations of office, 161; 
definitions, 151; departures in selected 
years, 201; duration of, 185; excessive, 
178: 1 inch an hour, 178; 2.50 inches 
in 24 hours, 179; accumulated amounts 
in short periods, 183; greatest in 24 
hours, 180; maximum in short periods, 
183; frequency, monthly and annual, 
167: daily, 198; of stated amounts, 177; 
hourly, 205; in northern Illinois, 163; 
in United States, 165; influence of 
exposure on measurement of, 160; 
length of record of, 151; mean hourly, 
203; normal, annual, monthly, and 
daily, 199; proportion of rainfall to 
snowfall, 233; summary of data on, 209; 
variation in, 157. 


tempera- 
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Pressure, barometric, development of 
HIGH over Great Lakes, 346; highest 
and lowest, sea-level, 323; importance, 
321; influence of altitude on, 321; in hot 
wave conditions, 353; mean hourly, by 
months, 326; mean hourly departures 
of, 327; mean departures from normal, 
323; mean station, monthly and annual, 
323; phases, 327; relation to other 
conditions, 327; station elevation for, 
adopted, 321. 


Rainfall (see Precipitation), duration in 
storms, 185; effect on temperature, 146; 
proportion of, to snowfall, 233. 

Range in temperature, 114. 


St. Louis, Mo., high and low temperatures 
at, 65; tornado at, 315. 

St. Paul, Minn., high and low tempera- 
tures at, 65. 

San Francisco, Cal., high and low tempera- 
tures at, 65; range in temperature at, 
117; relative humidity at, 247. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., storm winds at, 
296. 

Season of growth, 86, 112, 113. 

Seasons, succession of, 23; warm and cold, 
22. 

Sleet storms, heavy, 224. 

Snow and snowfall, annual, 220; continu- 
ous coverings of, 232; depth on ground, 
228; distribution in city, 235; duration 
of storms of, 185; effect of much or little, 
219; extreme cold unfavorable for, 220; 
first in autumn, 232; frequency of, 227; 
greatest in 24 consecutive hours, 222; 
heavy and damaging storms of, 224; 
last in spring, 232; measurement of, 
215; melting at —18°, 14; occurs 
chiefly with northeast winds, 216; of 
Lake Superior shore, 221; of New Eng- 
land, 221; of New York state, 221; of 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains, 
222; proportion of, to rainfall, 233; 
seasonal and monthly, 216; summary 
of data on, 236. 

Snow storms, heavy, 224. 

Spring, temperature fluctuations in, 120. 

Storm tracks. See Tracks, storm. 

Storm winds, frequency of, on upper lakes, 
295. 

Storms, duration of, 185; equinoctial, 198; 
heavy and damaging, snow, sleet, and 
ice, 224; heavy wind, 289; rain and 
snow, of long duration, 191. 

Sunrise and sunset, times of, 257. 

Sunshine, average duration in hours, 258; 
average hourly percentage, 260; effect 
on temperature and humidity, 272; how 
recorded, 257; in United States, 265; 


Thermometers, 


Thunderstorms, 
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longest periods of, 264; longest periods 
without, 265; number of days with 1 
hour or more, 262; percentage of pos- 
sible duration, 259; phases, 262. 


Temperature, absolute monthly maximum 
and minimum, 65; at different locations 
of office, 9, 11; at kiosk, 12; changes 
from month to month, 15; changes in, 
5; city conditions affect, 5; definitions, 
3; departures from normal, monthly and 
annual, 15; departures of selected years, 
34; departures of warmest and coldest 
months, 37; effect of cloudiness and 
rainfall on, 146; effect of wind direction 
on, 145; extremes, daily, 93; Fahren- 
heit scale used, 5; falls of 20° or more 
in 1 hour, 130; favorable to plant 
growth, 85; fluctuation in spring, 120; 
frequency of days with 90° or over, 69; 
frequency of days with zero or lower, 73; 
frequency of changes of certain amounts, 
31; frequency of rises and falls of 20° or 
over in 24 hours, 122; hourly éonditions 
of, 133; influence of Lake Michigan on, 
37; in sun and shade, 14; interval 
between lowest and highest, 105; length 
of record of, 4; longest periods with 90° 
or over, 71; longest periods with zero or 
lower, 76; mean, annual, seasonal, and 
monthly, 5; mean daily, 25; mean 
daily change in, 30; mean hourly change 
in, 141; mean hourly departures of, 138; 
minimums in hot wave conditions, 73; 
normal, 3; normal, daily, adopted, 33; 
occurrence of freezing, 78; of cold days, 
145; of frost conditions, 108; of La- 
Grange, Ill., 46; of northern Illinois, 53; 
of United States, 55; of various cities of 
world, 366; of water in Lake Michigan, 
39, 42; periods of rise and fall in, 26; 
phases, 136; range in, Chicago, 114; 
range in, United States, 116; record 
obtained at different locations, 4; re- 
mains at 90° or over for variable periods 
in hot waves, 72; reversions of, 24; 
rises of 15° or more in 1 hour, 130; 
secondary controls of, 141; synchronous 
observations of, at Auditorium and 
Federal Building,~10; time of lowest 
and highest, 26. 

best exposure for, 14; 
locations and exposures of, 4, 9. 
frequency, annual and 
monthly, 209; frequency, hourly, 209; 
occurrence of, 209. 


Time, equation of, 257. 


Zero temperature. 
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Tornadoes, at St. Louis, 315; in Chicago 
and Cook County, 315. 

Tracks, storm, average, 337; Chicago near 
certain, xxiv; in hot waves, 353; of 
cold waves, 347; of Galveston hurri- 
cane, 342; of HIGH over lakes, 346; of 
selected storms, 339. 

Twilight, length of, 257. 


United States, precipitation in, 165; range 
in temperature, cities of, 116; tempera- 
ture in, 55. 


Warm days, 87. 

Warm months and seasons, 20, 21. 

Warm periods, 18. 

Warmest months, 17, 19. 

Warmest years, 17. 

Warnings, storm, first issued, 371. 

Weather, definition, xxiv; how conditions 
of, are recorded, 331; of holidays, 361; 
summary of conditions, 357. 

Weather Bureau office, changes of loca- 
tion of, 370. 

Weather Bureau, officials in charge, 371. 

Wet spells, 171. 

Wind, definitions, 277-79; gales of, 292; 
greatest daily movement, by months, 
289; heavy storms of, 289; maximum 
velocities, 292; mean hourly velocity, 
297; prevailing direction, monthly and 
annual, 279; prevailing hourly direc- 
tion, Chicago, 304; prevailing hourly 
direction, Davenport, Ia., 304; preva- 
lence and velocity from different direc- 
tions, 297; prevalence of northeast 
and southwest, 281; relative duration 
from each direction, 304; relation to 
other conditions, 310; resultant direc- 
tion and movement, 302; summary of 
data on, 314; tornadoes, 314; total 
movement, monthly and annual, 282; 
velocity of, at different altitudes, 289; 
velocity at Federal Building and break- 
water, 286; velocity at various loca- 
tions of office, 283; velocity in selected 
cities of United States, 309. 

Wind, lake. See Lake wind. 

Windy City, Chicago called, xxiv. 


Years, succession of, 23; warm and cold, 
LiLo, LO: 

Yuma, Ariz., precipitation at, 167; rela- 
tive humidity at, 247; sunshine at, 268; 
wind velocity at, 310. 


See Temperature. 
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